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TOPOGRAPHY. HISTORY. 


Art.1. A Defcription of the Country from Thirty to, Forty Miles 
round Manchefter; containing its Geography, Natural and Civil ; 
principal Produétions ; River and Canal Navigations; a particular 
Account of its Towns and chief Villages; their Hiflory, Popula- 
tien, Commercey and Maaufadtures; Buildings, Government, Sc. 
The Matcrials arranged, and the Work compofed by J. Aikin, M. De 
Embellithed and illuftrated with Seventy Three Plates. .4to. 
640 pages. Price 3]. 3s. inboards. Stockdale. 1795. 


Wuarever gloomy refletions the retrofpect of the political ° 


and moral {tate of this country, during the century now drawing 


towards a clofe, may fuggeit to the enlightened philanthropift, — 


there is at leaft one point ot view, in which it’s hiftory affumes 
an enlivening afpeét, and cheers the fpectator with bright images 
and fair proipects. Whether Great Britain have, fince the revo- 
lution, been progreflive, or retrograde, in it’s civil and: ecclefia- 
iical movements, may be problematical ; but, that it has been 
making advances in many branches of fcience, and {till more in 
the uleful and the fine arts, isa fact, which can admit of no dif- 
pute, In that knowledge of nature, which enlarges the powers 
o man, and confequently extends his field of action and enjoy- 
ment ;—in thofe pra¢tical applications of phyfical fcience, which 
contribute go the improvement of agriculture, manufacture, and 
commerce, and in thofe exertions of genius and tafte, which pro- 
duce magnificence, elegance and beauty, in an endlefs variety of 
forins, the prefentage, unqueflionably, far furpailes the former. 

The union of tafte and feience, which has of late appeared in 
Many valuable and fplendid productions*of the prefs, may be 
Particularly regarded as a proof and illuitration of the preceding, 
remarks. Such works as that which is here prefented to the 
public might have been in vain fought for at the beginning of 
¢ prefent century. ©The writer and the artift have vied: with 
eaéh other te render this defcription of Manchefter and the 
country round it one of the moft tinifhed topographic works, which 
thgengjith prefs has produced. The publifiicr has {pared no ex- 
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penfe in the embellithment of the work; and the writer has exer 
cifed his well known accurate judgment and elegant taite in the 
arrangement and compofition of the materials, Dr. A,’ ood 
fenfe has led him to make choice of the fimple, unornamented 
ftyle, as, in general, the proper clothing of fuch details as mut 
form the bulk of a work of this kind; yet, wherever a 
opportunity has prefented itfelf, he has given his pen a freer 
a bolder fcope. The language is, throughout, correa, 
and perfpicuous, and, where the fubject would permit, rifes into 
elegance. . 

The town .of Manchefter is, with great advantage, made the 
centre of a tour of obfervation on the itate of manutactures apd 
commerce in this ifland, Manchefter is the ttock of that vatt tree, 
which has lately grown with fuch wonderful rapidity, and fpread 
it’s branches through fo large an extent of country, the cotton 
manufacture. Within the hmits of this defcription are alfo in. 
cluded the woollen manufacture, which fills the bleak and fterile 
tract of the Weft Riding of Yorkthire with population and opu. 
lence; the cutlery, and other hardware of Betiield ; the mines 
of Derbythire; the potteries of Statfordfhire; the filk-{pinning, 
and the falt-works of Chefhire; the fail-cloth, iron, and 
maunutactures of Lancafhire; and the great commercial port of 
Liverpool, the fecond for extent of bulinefs in the kingdom, It 
will, of courfe, be-expected, that the defcription of fuch a country 
fhould be chiefly o¢cupied with fubjects relative to trade and com 
merce. Many other topics of information and amufement, hi 
ever, find a fubordinate place in this wark, as will more fll 
appearin tracing the plan which the writer has followed. | 

r. A. begins with breaking the large fpace, which he has under- 
taken to defcribe, into it’s geographical divifions. An entire 
general defcription is given of Lancathire and Chefhire, in which 
their limits, divifions, face of country, foil, climate, courfe of 
rivers, agriculture and produttions, are treated of in a fummary 
way, and every circumitance of importance by which they a 
characterized, is noticed. A fimilar general defcription is | 
added of Derbythire, comprehending an account of it’s mines 
and minerals; of the Weft Riding of Yorkthire ; and of the 
northern extremity of Staffordthire, Thefe territorial deferipnomt 
are terminaged by a particular account of the whole fyfem 
canal and river navigation, which extends through, and 
con: e‘ts thefle diitritts. The feveral trunks, and com 
brarches, of the artificial canals are traced from county & county, 
with details concerning their rife, progrefs, and ufes, This # 
count clofes with the tollowing judicious reflections, 

P. 136.—* The prodigious additions made within a ov 
the fyiem of inland navigation, now extended to alma 
corner of the kingdom, cannot .but imprefs the mind with mag 
nificent ideas of the opulence, the fpirit, and the enlarged ‘~ 
which characterize the commercial intereft of this country: . rf 
thing feems too bold for it to undertake, too difficult at 
atchieve; and fhould no external changes produce 4 the 
check to the gational profperity, its future progrefs is “ 
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each of calculation. Yet experience may teach wus, that the 
fpirit of project and fpeculation is not always the fource of folid 
advantage, and poffibly the unbounded extenfion of canal navi- 
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ated gation may in part have its fource in the paflion for bold and pre- 
ste carious adventure, which fcorns to be limited by reafonable calcu- 
pet jations of profit. Nothing but highly flourifhing manufactures 
eer can repay the vai expenfe of thefe defigns. The town of Man- 
at, chefter, when the plans now under execution are finifhed, will 
™ probably enjoy more various water-communications than the mott 
commercial town of the Low Countries has ever done. And in- 
the flead of cutting them through level tracts, fo asyonly to make a 
and wider ditch, ics canals are carried over mountainous diftriéts, 
7” where the fole method of avoiding the difficulties of tteep afcent 
rend and defcent, has been to bore through the very heart of hills, 
ne and navigate for miles within the bowels of the earth. Ar the 
‘ile beginning of this century it was thought a moft arduous tatk to 
make a Argh road practicable for carriages over the hills and moors 
pas which feparate Yorkfhire and Lancafhire; and now they are 
mn pierced through by three navigable canals! Long may it remain the 
‘ centre of a trade capable of maintaining thefe mighty works !” 
of The introductory part is accompanied with maps, plans of cae 
t nals, and a beautiful view of the fingularly ftriking aquedutt, 
where the duke of Bridgwater’s canal pafles over the navigable 
ury tiver Irwell at Barton bridge. 
4 The main body of the work confifts of defcriptions of parti- 
ly cular places. Beginning with Manchefter, Dr. A. proceeds through 
: all the principal towns and villages, giving details oe a 
lone population, government, inftitutions, trade, manufactures, an 
rm whatever elfe is important in the prefent ftate of a place, not 
ich without an occafienal retrofpect of pait times. 
e _ In the account of Manchefter, it’s ancient ftate and gradual 
| increafe are defcribed; and very curious, and, we have no 
a. doubt, accurate details are given of it’s trade from the beginning 
sa of the fixteenth century, when it’s principal manufacture wae 
sie woollens, through the whole courfe ot the rapid progrefs of it’s 
the cotton manufacture. -This account being too extenfive to be 
ons copied, and not admitting of abridgment, we mu be contented 
of with mentioning it in general terms, as one of the moft valuable 
lly parts of the prefent work. To thefe particulars refpecting the 
, trade of Manchefter are fubjoined fome &rticles of curious and 
4 amuing information, refpecting the former condition and manners 
a. of the inhabitants, and their gradual advances in opulence in 
luxury, with other circumttances of their domeftic hiftory. From 
‘. this interefting chapter we fhall make the following extra¢ts. 
n ?. 181." The trade of Manchetfter may be divided into four 
. Periods. The firit is that, when the manufaéturers worked hard 
as merely for a livelihood, without having accumulated any capital. 
% og fecond is that, when they had begun to acquire little fortunes, 
fo ut Worked as hard, and lived in as plain a manner as before, 
m *acreafing their fortunes as well by economy as by moderate gainse 
be ¢third is that, when luxury began to appear, and trade was 
a Pudied by fending out riders for orders to every market town in 
K k 32 the 
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the kingdom. The fourth is the period in which expenfe 
luxury had made a great progrefs, and was fupported byat 
extended by means of riders and factors through every pa 
Kurope. 

‘ It is not eafy to afcertain when the fecond of thefe periods 
commenced; but it is probable that few or no capitals of 30001, 
or 4000/. es by trade, exifled here before 1690. However 
towards the latter end of the laft century and the beginning of the 
prefent, the traders had certainly got money betorehand, and 
began to build modern brick houtes, in place of thofe of wood 
and platter. For the firft thirty years of the prefent century, the 
old eitablifled houfes confined their trade to the wholefale dake 
in London, Briftol, Norwich, Newcaftle, and thofe who frequented 
Cheiter fair. The profits were thus divided between the manufac. 
turer, the wholefale, and the retail, dealer; and thofe of the many. 
facturer were probably (though thisis contrary to the received opi- 
nion) lefs per cent. upon the bufinefs they did, than in the prefent 
times. The improvefhent of thcir fortunes was. chiefly owing to 
their economy in living, the expenfe df which was much be 
the intereit of the capital employed. Apprentices at that time 
were now and then taken from families which could pay a mode- 
rate fee. By an indenture dated 1695 the fee paid appears to have 
been fixty pounds, the young man ferving feven years. Butall 
apprentices were obliged to undergo a vaft deal of laborious work, 
fuch as turning warping mills, carrying goods on their fhoulders 
through the fireets, and the like. An eminent manufacturer in 
that age ufed to be in his warehoufe before fix in the morning, 
accompanied by his children and apprentices. At feven they all 
¢ame into breakfaft, which confifted of one large dith of water 
pottage, made of oat-meal, water, and a little falt, boiled thick, 
and poured into a difhs» At the fide was a pan or bafon of milk, 
and the mafter and apprentices, each with a wooden fpoon in his 
hand, without lofs of time, dipped into the fame dith, and thence 
into the milk pan: and as foor as it was finifhed they all returned 
to their work. In George the firit’s, reign many country gentle- 
men began to fend their fons apprentices to the Mancheifter manu- 
facturers ; but though the little country:gentry did not then hve 
in the luxurious manner they have done‘fince, the young men 
found it fo different from home, that they could not brook this 
treatment, and either got away before their time, or, pee itaid 
till the expiration of their indentures, they then, forthe part, 
entered into the army or went to fea. The little attention paid @ 
rendering the evenings of apprentices agreeable at home, W 
they were conlidered rather as fervants than pupils, drove many 
of them to taveriy, where they acquired habits of drinking tbat 
frequently proved injurious in after life. To thic, in parts is [0 
be attributed the bad cuftom of gilling, or drinking white wine 
as a whet before dinner, to which at one period a number of young 
mpen fell afacrifice. ve nt. be - 

. * When the Manchefter trade began to extend, the cha 
ufed to keep gangs of pack-horfes, and accompany ‘them to fold 
principal towns with gogds in packs, which:they opened , 
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to fhop-heepers, lodging what was unfold in fmall ftores at the 
inns. The pack-horfes brought back fheep’s wool, which’ was 
bought on the journey, and fold to the makers of wortted yarn 
at Manchetter, or to the clothiers of Rochdale, Saddleworth, and 
the Weit-Riding of Yorkfhire. On the improvement of turnpike 
roads waggons were fet up, and the pack-horfes difcontinued ; and 
the chapmen only rode out for orders, carrying with them pat- 
terns in their bags. It was during the forty years from 1730 to 
1770 that trade was greatly pufhed by the practice of fending thefe 
riders all over the kingdom, to thofe towhs which before had been 
fupplied from the wholefale dealers in the capital places before 
mentioned. As this was attended not only with more trouble, but 
with much more riik, fome of the old traders withdrew from bufi- 
nefs, er confined themfelves to as much as they could do on the old 
footing, which, by the competition of young adventurers, dimi- 
nifhed yearly. In this period ftrangers flocked in from various 

uarters, which introduced a greater proportion of young men of 
dome fortune into the town, witha confequent increafe of luxury 
andgaicty. ‘The fees of apprentices becoming an object of profit, 
aditicrent manner of treating them began to prevail. Somewhat 
before 1760, a confiderable manufacturer allotted a back-parlour 
with a fire for the ufe of his apprentices, and gave them tea twice 
aday. His fees in confequence rofe higher than had before been 
known, from 2s0/. to 300/.; and he had three orfour apprentices 
at atime. The higheit fee known as late as 1769, was Sool. 
Within the laft twenty or thirty vears the vaft increafe of foreign 
trade has caufed many of the Manchefter manufacturers to travel 
abroad, and agents or partners to be fixed for a confiderable time 
on the Continent, as well as foreigners to refide at Manchetter. 
And the town has now in every refpect affumed the ftyle and man- 
ners of one of the commercial capitals of Europe.’ 

Pp. 186.—* A proof of the early hours then kept appears in the 
following fa: in 1705 a manufaéturer married a phyfician’s 
daughter who had been genteelly educated and kept a good deal 
of company. The hour of afternoon vifiting was then two o'clocks 
fo that tor fome years atter her marriage, fle had always finifhed 
her vifit foon enough to go to the old church prayers at four. 
They then dined at twelve; and there being no fuch thing as a 
hair-drefler, it was cafy to be ready for viliting at two. 
_* In 1708 the act paffed for building St. Ann’s church, which 
in afew years was followed by the fquare and ftreets adjoining, 
Where was difplayed a new ttyle of light and convenient rooms, 
Very different trom thofe in the reft of the town. ‘The front par- 
lours however were referved for company only ; and the family 
ufually lived in the back parlours. This fafhion continued to our 
own times, and in {mall houfes, fubfitts in fome degree at prefent. 

he great {ums of money brotght into circulation by the wars 
and taxes in queen Ann’s reign, and by the fubfequent commer- 
cial fpeculations, muft have rapidly forwarded the progrefs of 
luxury in Manchefter. Lady Biand of Hulme, who was herfelf 
® great heirefs, and had married a gentleman of, large fortune, 


Was then the chief promoter of whatever could embeilith the 
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the kingdom. The fourth 1s the period in which expenfe and 
luxurv had made a great progrefs, and was fonpettia F dor 
extended by means of riders and fattors through every 
Europe ; 
‘It is not ealy toa 
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fcertain when the fecond of thefe periods 
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commenced; but it is probable that few or no capitals of 2000), 
or 4000/. acquired by trade, extited here before 1690. However 
towards the latter end of the laft century and the beginning of the 

refent, the traders had certainly got money betorehand, and 
began to build modern brick houtes, in place of thofe of wood 
and platter. For the firtt thirty years of the prefent century, the 
old eitablifhed houfes confined their trade to the wholefale dealers 
in London, Brittol, Norwich, Newcaittle, and thofe who trequented 
Cheitertair. The profits were thus divided between the manufac. 
turer, the wholeiale, and the retail, dealer; and thofe of the many. 
facturer were probably (though thisis contrary to the received opi- 
mion) leis per cent. upon the butinefs they did, than in the prefent 
times. The improvefnent of thcir fortunes was chiefly owing to 
their economy in living, the expenfe df which was much below 
the intereit of the capital employed. Apprentices at that time 
were now and then taken from tamilies which could pay a mode- 
rate tee. By an indenture dated 1695 the fee paid appears to have 
been iixty pounds, the young man ferving feven years. But all 
apprentices were obliged to undergo a vaft deal of laborious work, 
fuch as turning warping mills, carrying goods on their fhoulders 
through the iireets, and the like. An eminent manufacturer in 
that age ufed to be in his warehoufe before fix in the morning, 
accompanied by his children and apprentices. At feven they all 
¢ame into breaktait, which confifted of one large difh of water- 
pottage, made of oat-meal, water, and a little falt, boiled thick, 
and poured into a difhs At the fide was a pan or bafon of milk, 
and the mafter and apprentices, each with a wooden {fpoon in his 
hand, without lofs of time, dipped into the fame difh, and thence 
into the milk pan; and as foon as ir was finifhed they all returned 
to their work. In George the firtt’s reign many country gentle 
men began to fend their fons apprentices to the Mancheiter manu- 
facturers ; but though the little country gentry did not then hve 
mw the luxurious manner they have done -fince, the young men 
found it fo different from home, that they couid not brook ths 
treatment, and either got away before their time, or, if they ftaid 


till the expiration of their indentures, they then, forthe moft part 
enteredinto the army or went to fea. The little attention paid 0 
rendering the evenings of apprentices agreeable at home, where 
they were conlidered rather as fervants than pupils, drove many 
of them to taverns, where they acquired habits of drinking that 
trequentiy ‘conall injurious in after life. To this, in party B® 
be attributed the bad cuftom of gilling, or drinking white wins 
asa whet before dinner, to which at one period a number of yours 
wen fell a facrifice. rz 

$ When the Manchefter trade began to extend, the chee 
uied to keep gangs of pack-horfes, and accompany them rf fi 
principal towas with goods in packs, which they opened and om 
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tofhop-acepers, lodging what was unfold in {mall ftores at the 
‘ans. The pack-horfes brought back fheep’s wool, which was 
bought on the journey, and foid to the makers of wortted yarn 
st Manchetler, or to the clothiers ot Rochdale, Saddleworth, and 
the Weit-Riding of Yorkfhire. On the improvement of turnpike 
roads wagons were fet up, and the pack-horfes difcontinued ; and 
the chapmen only rode out tor orders, carrying with them pat- 
ternsin their bags. It was during the forty years from 1730 to 
1770 that trade was greatly pufhed by the practice of fending thefe 
nders all over the kingdom, to thofe towhs which before had been 
fupplied from the wholefale dealers in the capital places before 
mentioned. As this was attended notonly with more trouble, but 
with much more riik, fome of the old traders withdrew trom bufi- 
nefs, er confined themfelves to as much as they could do on the old 
footing, which, by the competition of young adventurers, dimi- 
sifhed yearly. In this period ftrangers flocked in from various 
quarters, which introduced a greater proportion of young men of 
{ome fortune into the town, witha confequent increate of luxury 
andgaiety. ‘Lhe fees of apprentices becoming an object of profit, 
adificrent manner of treating them began to prevail. Somewhat 
before 1760, a confiderable manufacturer allotted a back-parlour 
with a fire for che ufe of his apprentices, and gave them tea twice 
aday. His fees in confequence rofe higher than had before been 
known, from 2<0/. to 300/.; and he had three orfour apprentices 
at atime. The higheit fee known as late as 1769, was Sool. 
Within the laft twenty or thirty vears the vaft increafe of foreign 
trade has caufed many of the Manchefter manufaéturers to travel 
abroad, and agents or partners to be fixed for a confiderable time 
on the Continent, as well as foreigners to refide at Manchetter. 
And the town has now in every ret{peét affumed the ftyle and man- 
ers ot One of the commercial capitals of Europe.’ 

_?. 186.—* A proof of the early hours then kept appears in the 
following faét: in 1s05 a manufaéturer married a phyfician’s 
caughter who had heen genteelly educated and kept a good deal 
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of company. The hour ot afternoon viftting was then two o'clock, 
fo that ter fome years atter her marriage, flie had always finifhed 
er vilit foon enough to go to the old church prayers at four. 


‘hey then dined at twelve; and there being no fuch thing as a 
hair-drefler, it was eafy to he ready for viliting at two. 

“In 1708 the act patted for building St. Ann’s church, which 
in afew vears was followed by the fquare and freets adjoining, 
Where was difplayed a new ttyle of light and convenient rooms, 
Very different trom thofe in the refl of the town. ‘The front par- 
10u s however were referved for company only ; and the family 
Ulually lived in the back parlours. ‘This fafhion continued to our 
own times, and in {mall houfes, fubfitts in fome degree at prefent. 
4be great fums of money brought into circulation by the wars 
and taxes in queen Ann’s reign, aud by the fubfequent commer- 
Cal fpeculations, mutt have rapidly torwarded the progrefs of 
luxury in Manchefter. Lady Bland of Hulme, w ho was herfelf 
& great heirefs, and had married a gentleman of, large fortupe, 
Was then the chief promoter of whatever could embeilifh the 
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town, or polifh the tafte of its inhabitants. She had febferibed 
liberally to the building of St. Ann’s church, and the initials ot 
her name were put upon the cover of the communion table. A 
few years atterwards the was the principal patrone{s of a dancing 
aflembly ; anda handiome room tor the purpofe was ereéted upon 
pillars, leaving a fpace beneath to walk in, This was in the middle 
of the new faflionable flreet called King-ftreet, and opened a 
convenient paflage to the new church-yard. The afflembly was 
held once a week at the low price of half a crown a quarter; and 
the ladies had their maids to come with lanthorns and pattens to 
conduct them home; nor was it unufual tor their partners alfo to 
attend them. Lady Bland was ot a cheerful difpofition, and fo 
foud of young company, that fhe had frequent balls in her hall 
at Hulme, and otten, when an old woman, danced in the fame 
fet with her grandfon. 

‘ About 1720 there were not above three or four carriages kept 
in the town. One of thefe belonged toa madam D —= in Salford, 
This refpestable old lady was of a fociable difpofition, but could 
not bring herfelf to conform to the new-fafhioned beverage of tea 
and coffee ; whenever, therefore, fhe made her afternoon’s vif, 
her friends prefented her with a tankard of ale and pipe of tobacco, 
A little before this period a country gentleman had married the 
daughter of a citizen of London: fhe had been ufed to tea, and 
in compliment to her it was introduced by fome of her neighbours; 
but the ufual afternoon’s entertainment at gentlemen’s houfes at 
that time was wet and dry {weet-meats, different forts of cake and 
gingerbread, apples, or other fruits of the feafon, and a variety 
of home-made wines. The manufacture of thefe wines was a 
great point with all good houfe-wives both in the country and 
town. ‘They made an effential part of all feafts, and were brought 
forth when the London or Brittel dealers came down to fettle thei 
accounts and give orders. A young manufacturer about this time 
having a valuable cuitomer to fup with him, fent to the tavern for 
a pint of foreign wine, which next morning furnifhed a fubject for 
the tarcaftic remarks of all his neighbours. . In order to perfett 
young ladies in what was then thought a neceflary part of their 
education, a pattry-fchool was fer up in Manchetter, which was 
frequented, not only by the daughters of the town’s-people, but 
thote of the neighbouring gentlemen. At this time there was 4 
girl’s boarding-fchool; and alfo a dancing-mafler, who, on pat- 
ticular occatiens, ufed to make the boys and girls parade two by 
two through fome ot the itreets; a difplay which was not very 
pleafing to fome of the bafliful sewths of that day.’ 

Particulars refpecting the internal government, buildings, i» 
Hitutions, &c. of Mancheller, clofe this part of the work. 

The author next proceeds to take notice of feveral old manfions 
in the neighbourhood of Munchefter, and adds a_ biographical 
memoir of the poet Byrom, a Manchefter man. This part of the 
* defcription’ is embellithed with feveral plates, amorg which 1 
a view of Manchetler, taken from Kerfal Moor, at the diftanct 
of about three miles; a fituation which afforded a pleating la 
{eape for the toreground, enlivened by the beautitul windings 
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the Itwell, but which however, leaves the view of the town ime 
efect and indiftinct. 

Next follow accounts of various towns and villages in Lanca- 
hire. In the defertption of the parith of Rochdale is introduced 
an amufine account of John Collier, a man who poffeiled a con- 
fiderable portion of native humour, which gave birth to a piece 
of low drollery, well known in this part of England, under the 
title of * The Adventures of Tim Bobbin,’ a Lancafhire clown. 
This piece exhibits the genuine Lancafhire dialect, * a variety of 
the engl tongue, which,” favs Dr. A., * though uncouth to the 
ear, and widely different in words and grammar from cultivated 
language, is yet pofleffed of much force of expreilion.? We could 
have wifhed that the reader had been gratified with a {mail fpeci- 
men of this curious production.—Varticular attention is, in thefe 
defcriptions of places, paid to the ftate of population, and to the 
progre!s and prefent ftate of manufactures: they are accompanied 
with feveral views, fume of which are very beautiful. 

The town of Liverpool has a fhare of attention allotted it 
proportioned to it’s importance. In this part of the work the 
writer has availed himfelf ef the materials colleted in Dr. En- 
field’s « Effay towards an Hittory ot Liverpool,’ but not without 
large additions, chiefly relative to it’s improvements fince the year 
in7z. Tables are given of the dock-dutics, and of the number 
and tonnage of fhipping, from 1752 to 1794. A plan of Liver- 
pool isannexed ; alfotwo views, which, however, convey but a 
very incomplete idea of the piace.—-An interefling account is 
given of the drainage and improvement of Chat and Trafford 
Mofies, now carrying on by two Liverpool gentlemen. Concerns 
ing this very ufeful undertaking we fhall prefent our readers with 
atew particulars. 

P.381.—* Mr. Wakefield having affociated in his undertaking 
Mr. Rofcoe of Liverpool, the drainage of Trafford Mofs was 
begun by them in the fame year, and the principal part of it is 
bow interfected by drains at fix yards diftance from each other. 
Thefe drains are cut to the depth of about three feer, and are 
eighteen inches wide. At the bottom a narrow or {pit drain is 
formed, about fix inches wide and eighteen inches deep, leaving 
tfhoulder at the bottom of the wide drain to fupport the fod or 
turf with which the narrow or {pit drain is covered. No material 
Wufed but the native fod. Thefe draits, it muft be obferved, 
ought not to be cut at one operationy asin fuch cafe the fides will 
five way. They muft be allowed time to harden, and drain off 
the water at every foot, or oftener, according to the nature and 
confiflence of the Mofs. This precaution is of the utmoft im- 
Portance. When the fides of the drain are become fufficiently 


hard, a fod is placed over the {pit drain, the wide drain is covered 


‘p, and the furface levelled for cultivation. Thefe {mall drains 
®pen into larger ones, at 100 yards diltamce from each other, 
Which alfo form the boundaries or fences of the intended field, and 
°y which the water is carried off ta the arereeey of the mofs, 
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* The next ftep to be taken is toimprove the furface, which } 
done by introducing fome extraneous fubftance, which beige 
mingled with the mofs, may affift its decompofition, (the natyral 
procefs of which, even when expofed to the air, is very flow) and 
may render it fit for the purpofes of hufbandry : calcareous fyb. 
ttunces of all kinds, and even fand, are alfo highly ferviceable. 
A fine bed of marl which hes about four feet under the furface at 
one end of Traftord mofs, affords an excellent article for its im- 
provement. The dithculty attending the conveving the marl over 
the mofs, which ts yet too foft and fpongy to bear a cart and 
horfes, is obviated by the ufe of moveable catt iron roads, the 
direGion of which 1s daily changedas the work proceeds, and over 
which the marl is conveyed in four-wheeled waggons, containing 
about fix hundred weight each. Once horfe with great eafe takes 
fix of thefe waggons; by thefe means the weight of the marl, 
bearing on twenty-four wheels, 1s difcharged at fo many points, 
that the iron road is much lighter, and confequently lefs expen 
five, and more moveable than it would otherwife be. This road 
is caitin bars of fix feet long, which join together, and ret on 
wooden fleepers or blocks; every bar weighs about thirty pounds. 

‘ In the year 1794, the undertakers made an experiment by 
planting with potatoes about ten acres of the native mofs, after 
they had drained it, but before any marl had been introduced, the 
land being only manured with the common town foil of Man- 
chefter. Although the feafon was unfavourable, the vegetation 
was ftrong, and the crop equal to any in the neighbourhood. It 
is exp hat in the prefent year upwards of 1ooacies of Trat- 

vill be in tillage. 

‘ Th tocs produced on mofs lands are faid to be more free 
from blemifh than any other, and are always preferred tor plantun 
acain to thofe grown on other foils. 

‘ The operations on Chat Mofs are, we underftand, intended 
to be begun immediately.’ Ie 

Dr. A. now paffes acrofs the Merfey into Chefhire. Toa briet 
abitraét of the hiitory of the ancient city of Chefter he adds a 
copographical defcription of that fingular town, with an account 
of it’s governmer: and inftitutions. After a fhort excurhon [0 
Wrexham, he patfes through the county of Chefhire, as, betorts 
that of Lancafhire. A curious account is given of the falt-pitsat 
Northwich, which we fhould with pleafure copy, were we not ap 
prehenfive ot extending this article to an immoderate length. A 
minute defeription is given of the town and environs of Mottram 
1a Longdendale, with which the publifher is perfonally connetted, 
and to which it was his original intention to confine hag pia 
Some of the views ot this place are among the moft beautilus 


embellifhments of the work. Curious memoirs are added of (We 
of the inh 
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the inhabitants of Mottram; Mr. Lee, who, trom 4 ee 
run-a-way, ecame an eminent ftock-broker at the Royal ' 
change; an® Laurence Earnthaw, a very ingenious mechanic. 
OG - Rn eo RE EES . ‘es . blifher has 
Among the many elegant plates with which the pu iy 
embellified the defcription of Chefhire, befide thofe alrga 
ne aes a ae ° : . , 
mowced, may be particularly mentioned, views of Maccles s 
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f Hivde Hail, and a fine portrait of the rev. Ben}. La Trobe, 
refpectable te ache r among the moravians. 
Ot the defer iption of Derby thire the morc interefting parts are, 
the accounts of Buxton, of the Peak, of Dovedale, and of Mat- 
jock. In the defcription of Staffordfhire is intro duced an account 
of the rife, progrets, and prefent ftate of the potteriés, ‘drawn 
up by a pe rfon of great chemical knowledge, and thoroughly 
acquainted with the fubject.? A character of Mr. Jofiah W edie 
wood, the great improver of the art of pottery, is copied from 
the obituary of the Gentleman’s Magazine. In Yorkfhire, the 
manufactures and increafing population of the towns of Sheffield, 
Huddersfield, Halifax, Leeds, and Wakefield, are diftinetly de. 
feribed. Thefe parts of the work are embellifhed with feveral 
views ; - to the whole are added a beautiful two-fheet map of 
the country forty miles round Manchefter, and, of the fame lize, 
a plan of Ml anchetter. | 

Whilt in our proper capacity, as literary journalifts, we ex- 
prefs our unqualified approbation of the literary part of this 
work, it yin not be ftepping out of our way to inform our readers 
that itis well printed, and that the plates are executed with tafte 
and foi O. Se 

“ “ae 

Art. 11. The Hiftory of Facobinifm; its Crimes, Cruelties, and ~— 
Gies: comprifing an Inguiry into the Manner of Diffeminating, under the 
Appear ance of | 'hilofophy and Virtue, Principles which are equally fub- 
aerfive of Order, Virtue, Religion, Liberty and Happincfi. By Wile 
liam Playfair, Author of the Commercial and Political Atlas, &c. 
vo. $14 Pages, Price ros. 6d. in Boards. Stockdale, 1795. 


bo 


THE hiftorians of the french revolution may be divided .into three 
lafles: the firft, thofe who, though they may deteft fome characters, 
nd abhor fome meafures, which have difgrace ed it, heartily approve of 
he general principles upon which the rev olution has been founded, and 
“pre efs in explicit terms their fatisfaction in the emancipation of a 
eat nation from the bondage of defpotifm, and their expectation of 
extenfive and lafting benefit to the human fpecies from the new order 
of things w hich this event feems to be introducing: the fecond, thofe, 
who, tho ough friends to civil liberty under certain forms, choofe to 
fafpend their judgment concerning the utility of a republican plan of 
goverment, and to wait till the pref ‘fent great frugele is terminated 
eheee <i they Seis 6.3 e decifively on it’s merits: the third, thofe who, 
regarding every advance in political freedom as a ftep tow aale anarchy, 
and more siahies for the honour ef primes than for the rights of the 
people, condemn the revolution i fete, both in principle is & in execu- 
ton, A very happy illuftration of this arrangement Mr. P. has 
fug reeled i in his preliminary addrefs to the public, where Dr. Moore’s 
preten nfion to impartiality, ‘grounded on his caution not to pronounce 
4 decided opinion on the events which he relates, is treated with ridi- 
cule. Allu ling to the phrafe gens gris, applied by the jacobins to the 
moderate party in France, Mr. ? P. calls Dr. Moore one of thofe gray 
Gextry, ‘who are ufelefs to all partics, dangerous to all parties, and 
{Couted by all parties.” Though we are by no means difpofed to fol- 
low Mr. P, in this ind{criminate cenfure of moderate men, " a 
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hazard the remark, that, if Dr, M. belong, as Mr. 


P. fa 
gre) Jquad, Mrs. Wollltonecraft, and feveral other A in - 


rs of the revolution will rank in the white /gwad, and 
ftation will be found among thofe decided nies the re oat Pe 
who form the dlack _— 


volution, 


A large volume is here prefented to the public on the fubjett of ja 
cobinifm ; yet the author has not favoured his readers with any defini. 
tion of a term, which is of novel origin, and of which ghe public idea 
ig indiftiné and unfettled. Some infight, however, into the author’s 
notion of the term may be obtained from comparing thealf title pre. 
fixed to the work with the whole title. In the forme the work is 
called A Hiffory of the French Revolution ; in the latter, he Hifory 
Vacobinijm: whence it is obvious, that in the author’s offinign jacobi. 
nifm and the french revolution are fynonymous terms. §This appeary 
indeed to be Mr. P’s. notion through the whole of the work; and he 
has fhown more ingenuity than fairnefs, in cafting a dark hue over the 
whole —_—. by confounding the chara¢ters, and the meafures, 
of the ifferent parties, and loading them all with the common reproach 
of jacobinifm. This difhoneft mifapplication of terms, in order to 
fofter popular prejudice, cannot be too feverely cenfured ; it is the re 
verfe of the office which Horace afcribes to Virtys; 

—_—_—— populumgue falfis 
Dedocet uti 
Vocibus. 

This Hiftory of Jacobinifm—or of the French Revolution, com- 
mences with a retrofpect of the circumftances which prepared the way 
for the jacobin fyftem. The immediate caufes of the violence of the 
change which early took place Mr. P. ftates to have been muiftaken 
opinions Concerning the nature of liberty, and the intrigues of defign- 
ing men. Among thefe he particularly mentions the abbe Sieyes, a8 
having contributed largely to foment the public diffatisfaction, by 
means of a pamphlet entitled, «* What is the Third Eftate?” a piece, 
which, Mr. P. fays, wascompofed with much art, plaufibility, and falfe 
reafoning, but which he acknowledges to have been confidered as 4 
mafter-piece of argument and philofophy, and to have been in faét the 
foundation of the whole jacobin creed. The friends of reform will 
agree with Mr. P. in the obfervations which he here makes on the ne 
ceflity of taking pains to difleminate knowledge among the commoa 
people. 

P. 109.—* It is in vain to imagine that, in the prefent ftate of fo- 
ciety, any order of things will long exift, that is not fupported by ge 
neral opinion. Men have of late learned the art of core while 
that of governing is becoming daily more difficult ; and this aifcovery 
is too important, and too fatal to the human race, not to merit Oppd- 
ftion. Public opinion, and not force, is the only firm, folid, and dur 
able foundation br power ; even Robefpierre himfelf, with his armie? 
compofed of millions of foldiers, and thoufands of executioners; with 
all his ignards, his cannons, and his guillotines, was obliged to devote 
moft of his rime and his efforts to preferve public opinion ;_and he fank 
like a wretch the moment that he ceafed to govern that opinion. 
different fetts of jacobins, have they not all fallen, as their turn came 
to lofe the fupport of nt voice? Bat, if the example of thé 


efficacy of opinion amongft the jacobins of France is not thought 4 
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tlicable to a well regulated ftate,* let us call to mind the revolutions 
trom kingly power to republicanifin at Rome, and from a republic te 
an empire: let us remember our own revolutions, wherher t ey were 
in fupport of men or of meafures, opinion and the general will were the 
forerunners of all thofe changes. We have juft finifhed taking a res 
view of the change of opinion that preceded the revolution in France ; 
and can we for one moment douht of the neceflity of preferving argu: 
ment on our fide, if we will preferve peace and order? Fortunate vs 
the arguments on the fide of law and order are much ftronger than 
any chat can be employed by its enemies, if we choofe to employ them; 
but i¢ 1s not individual effort that will avail the caufe. fence res 
quires as much exertion as attack ; and the jacobins themfelves have 
fet us the example how it is to be done, and that we ought rather to 
nuve recourfe to acting upon mind than upon matter. 

‘ The hiftory of all nations has fhewn that perfecution and oppreffion 
have given vigour to the opinions of the oppreffed. Did not the 
chriltian religion extend over a yreat portion of the world under ope 
preflion ? Did not the proteftant church flourifh under a cruel perfecu- 
tion? And what is ftill more, did it not ceafe to extend the moment 
its enemies ceafed to perfecute? The jewith religion, too, profeffed 
by erring vagabonds, whom mankind have’ joined in all countries to 
opprefs, whofe intereft {eems to be their ruling paffion, and whofe in- 
terelt would have generally been greatly advanced by cnanging their 
faith; has all this converted them? No. The poor defpifed jew con- 
tinues.to keep his fabbath as he did three thoufand years ago. Such 
is the effect of force and power upon the mind, and no great depth, 
of thought is neceffary to form a conclufion.’ 

How are thefe liberal fentiments to be reconciled with the author’s 
fubfequent propofal for fhackling the freedom of difcuffion ? 

The time when the jacobin clubs began their affiliation is a memora- 
ble era in this hiftory. The author confiders this as the deftruction of 
liberty, and the chfet caufe of all the horrours, which have taken place 
in France fince that time. Doubtlefs, as far as thefe clubs took upon 
them to di¢tate to the national aflembly, or affumed any portion of the 
txecutive power, they a¢ted inconfiltently with their fundamental prin- 
ciple, that the will ot the majority is the fupreme law: but no infer 
tnce can be drawn from the irregularities and exceffes of thefe clubg 
againft the innocence, and even utility, of affociations for mere delibe- 
fation on political queftions, refpecting the prefervation, or extenfion, 
of the liberties of the people. 

In the fequel, Mr. P. conduéts his readers through the leading 
events of the revolution from the time when the king was remove 
trom Verfailles to Paris, to the clofe of Robefpierre’s reign of terrour; 
exhibiting in the ftrongeft colouring the exceffes, depredations, and 
horrours, which have been committed under the mafk of liberty.— 

rough this long and fhocking detail we cannot follow the author. 
We can only obferve, in general, that he every where difcovers a ftu- 
xd endeavour to bring into full -view every circumftance, which may, 
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‘ * Opinion, in fact, is of lefs importance as governments are more’ 
abitrary ; that of England not being asbitrary at all, it is bere abfo~ 
lutely nsceflary,’ 
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ferve to faften reptoach upon the attive friends of freedom, by whats 
ever appellation diftinguithed. He fpeaks, for inftance, of the jaco- 
bins as almoft at the fame moment humbled in Paris, Switzerland, and 
Birmingham. Every fucceflive body of french rulers is loaded with 
indifcriminate reprobation. ‘ The different rulers,’ fays the author, 
¢ whether girondifts or mountaineers, were all fo evidenily culpable, 
and fo deeply immerfed in guilt, that there is neither room, nor occa- 
fion, for any difpute about the difference of culpability.’ Not lef 
triumphant exultation is expreffed on the fall of the briffotines, than 
on that of Robefpierre ; and it is moft unfeelingly remarked, that as 
thefe philofophers fell a facrifice to their own principles, and to their 
own practices, they do wst require our pity. 

Equally unfair and injurious is this writer’s treatment of the active 
friends of freedom in this country. They are, throughout the work, 
indif{criminately loaded with all the reproach attached to the name of 
jacobin. The englifh friends of french liberty, in their different focie. 
ties are {poken of as a fet of favages, * whofe appetite the maflacres of 
{eptember had only whetted—who had {melt the blood acrofs the chan. 
nel, and, as the poet Klopitock faid, longed to approach their vittims, 
that they might with a dry eye contemplate the laft convuliion, and 
indulge their ears with the lait groan.’ On the fubject of affiliated 
clubs Mr. P. writes as follows: 

P. 644.—* The fufpentfion of this [the habeas corpus] act was evi- 
dently neceflary, for though the individuals apprehended had not com- 
mmitted any a¢tions that feemed to a jury to come under the deferip- 
tion of ¢reafon, for which they were indi¢ted; yet their trial proved 
evidently that affiliated clubs were eftablifhed for the purpofe of affecting 
a reform, which affiliation being a new invention, there did not exit 
any law for punifhing it. 

‘« The acquittal of the men who were tried, juit depended upon this 
circumiftance of the law not having forefeen the ipecies of tranfactions 
of which they were guilty, and of confequence nbt having determined 
the punifhment which they were to draw down. 

« The fuccefs of the french arms, as we have feen, was owing to the 
difcovery of a new mode of conquering good and regularly difciplined 
armics, by attacking them day after day without intermiilion, by bo- 
dies of freth troops ; the combined armies were defeated becaufe they 
had not difcovered a method of refifting this fort of attack. ‘The con- 
ftitution of England was in danger, and ftill is in danger, of finking 
under the co-oP ERATIONS OF AFFILIATED CLUBS, and that danger 
wil not ceafe until laws are made to prevent fuch co-operations.* 

* Confederates, affiliated, have ruled over France. and we fee to what 


— 





** A work is in forwardnefs upon this fubject, recommending to the 
legiflature of England, to pafs an aét, making ita crime for felf-elett- 
ed focieties to enter into combination upon political reforms. * 
bafis of which work is, that fuch combinations give a fmall minority 
of perfons fo conneéted, an undue influence in the nation, and that 4 
great majority wxafiliated, may be domineered over by an inconfiderad 
number of affliated confederates; and that therefore, though the 0 
in view may itfelf be jawful, and even meritorious, this mode of # 
taining it is dangerous and unconftitutional.’ hey 
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they have reduced it; and until the laws of England have extended their 
dominion to this new fpecies of attack upon the peace of men, there 
will be no fecerity. Confederates will aflemble for purpofes that feem 
to be praife-worthy, and when once properly eitablifhed, they, will 
do what they ple ale. 

« Fable was invented, in order to convince men by a fhorter mode 
than argument, and by a mode that made a deeper impreflion upon 
the mind. Hiftory has, however, a double advantage; when attend- 
ed to it leads us to unerring conclufions, without having recourie to 
long arguments ; and it is impoffible in the prefent cafe not to fee ye 
the afi! iated clubs, or correfponding focieties, were the firft caufes, 
well as tl e fupporte rs of the unexampled crimes and miferies of F oo Bony 

‘ eae ns of offence have always been invented before weapons of 
defence. Swords and fpears were known before fhields and helmets. 
Gunpowder was invented before Demotvre and Vauban altered and per- 
fe@ioned the art of fortification ; but it muft be allowed, that during 
thefe intervals, there muft have been confiderable danger to the human 
race. Revolutions muft at fuch times have been very “ealy , if the me- 
thod of attack had been brought to any confiderable degree of perfec. 
tion, before the mode of defending was known. 

* ‘The jacobins met with no phy fical difficulties, fuch as the inventors 
of cannon had to ftruggle with, the phyfical difficulties were all over- 
come by the invention of printing and pott roads, fo that the affilia- 
tion of clubs was realized almoft in an inftant. The danger that man- 
kind runs from this invention is great, tilla remedy is found out; and 
asa proof, we ref er to the hiftory of the revolution of France. 

‘ The englifh government, whilit it aéted with becoming feverity 
towards thofe who wifhed to ftir v ip diffenfic n, has by no means a¢ied 
wifely with refpeét to the principles which ee men prof felled. We 
have already obferved, that perfecution, in cafes of opinion, produces 
obftinacy, and not convittion; and it is very cer: oe that it afhlia- 
tions continue to be permitted, they will end in being victorious ; they 
will end in making the people th ‘ink themfelves oppred cd; minitters 
fhould employ the powers now in their hands, not to refift wife reforms, 
but to prevent men from demanding wife reforms, in a manner inimi- 
cal to the conftitution, and to the intereit of the majority. it would be 
as well to fee the hou: cot commons reformed by a regiment of mutinous 
foldiers, with arms in their hands, as to fee it reformed by an affiliated 
Minority ot the nation. 

The juftice of the reform, and the manner of attempting it, ought 
hot to be confounded ; but as miniiters — 8 jue to work, they are 


conf: yeni together, and will continuc e fo; and if En,'and 
fhould ver have the mis suchen to have the coi fidence of their king 
given to miniiters who app e OC: off liated <0 fei leracie S, a revo ution 
will he operat ed Sites 002 | he ; ui Lith ment of a _few individuals 

wil] not avert the danger, and it is below tho rulers of a nation to em- 
ploy t} vat po wer in fearching yr tO pen if) a crime Wich might be cine 
Ploved o pr ‘vent it.’ 

The preceding remarks are avowedly written to prepar the way for 
the «: kercife of le gal coercion on all te lf-confututed focieries for poli- 


tita bref rm: to be Mon foll wed by ay embar.) : pon the pons ane the 
fongue es of thofe rroubje! yme people, whom this writcr cals ° fa" i: us 
Ralos V hers, politcal diy ines , and reforming phil ant: rr pilises M Cae- 
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fures fo deftru€tive of every remnant of liberty can be confidered in 

other lighe, than as a total annihilation of our boafted free conhtitation 
Under Fach reftrictions, every friend to reformation muf fhare the 
feelings of the celebrated Euler, of whom it is related that, on his 
seturn to Berlin from Peterfburgh, after the death of the tyrannical 
ininitier Biron, the queen of Pruffia, who could hardly get a word ovt 
of him, aiked him the reafon ot his filence: ¢ It is,’ fays he, * becaufe 
I come from a place, where, if a man fpeak a word he is hanged,’® 
Alter becoming an advocate for the abfurd plan of fupporting a frce 
government, by depriving the fubject of the firit right of free citizens 
that of unreilrained political difcuttion, it is with an ill grace, that Mr, 
P. recommends to the brit th legiflature temperate reforms, as the only 
means of »reventing vio'ent concullions. Such reformations, as were 
accompanied with the defiruétion of the freedom of the prefs und of 
converfation, would infallibly render the ftate ¢ the worfe tor mending,' 
” work 4s illuflrated by a long feries of notes in the way of appen 

iX. 


Art. m1. Hiflcire feerette de Coblence, Scam—The fecret Hiftery of 
Coblentz during the French Revolution, extxaMed from the LieAoral 
Diplomatic Cabinet, and from that of the Brother of Lewis X¥1. 
Sin. $vo. 238 pages. Pr. 3s.6d. fewed. Sold by H. Efcher, 
Broad-itreet, Blooinfbury. 1795. 


Tue proceedings of the regal combination, in fupport of the 


french monarchy, in their head-quarters at Cobltentz, are here . 


minutely related. Their iniquitous fyitem of policy is laid open 
In many curtous and interetting details ; and the intelligent writer 
concludes his work with a general difquifition on the crimes of 
princes, which he traces up tothe faulty mode of their education. 
Such publications as the prefent will afford the hiitorian mach 
afliiftance in developing the true principles, and tracing the real 
courfe, of the preient war of princes againft liberty. On the pre 
fent fate of royalty, the author writes as follows :— 

‘ The general illumination of the eighteenth century has left 
the fovereigns of Europe no other alternative, than that of being 
dethroned, or of putting an entire ftop to their fy items of plunder, 
and devoting themfelves to the duties of royalty. If foreigners 
perfift in guiding their actions by no other rule than their own 
avaricious or fanguinary paffions, the people will adopt the fame 
policy. Thrones, one after another, will be overturned, and 
kings will be exterminated. If kings perfift in placing their fecu 
rity in the witima ratio regum, which they have fo freely abuied, 
in ages of ignorance and fanaticifm; the light which now fur- 
rounds us, will enable men to fee that this force has always beea 
in their own hands; that to change it’s place is impoffible; that 
this prefent of nature is deftined for their fecurity againft op- 
prefion ; that it is owing to their folly in having lent this forces 
that ithas become the initrument of individual and general ruin; 
and that, henceforth, it will be their duty to confecrate it entirely 


a 





* Sce bifhop Horne’s Life, p. 308. - 
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to their own defence: the confequence of all which will be, thae 
royalty will be for ever annihilated, and upon it’s ruin will be 
erected univerfal republicani{m.’ 


Ant.1v. <4 Hiflory and Defcription of the Royal Abbaye of Saint 
Denis, with an Account of the Tombs ef the Kings and Queens of 
France, and other diftinguifbed Perfons, interred there: alfo, of the 
ma ny fplendid Decorations, Pieces of curious Workmanbip aud Ane 
tiguity, Chapels, Altars, Shrines, Crucifixes, ie. together avith the 
holy Bodies axd various Relics of the Saints and Martyrs. ~ A dea 
feriptive Enumeration of the vafi Riches which have been accumu 
lating for Ages, in the Treafury of this celebrated Abbaye: quith 
explanatory Kerarks ; and a Series of baforical Anecdotes, relative to 
the Kings of France, from the Reign of Dagobert: Extracted trom 
the Records of St. Denis. Svo. g6 Pages. Price 2s. Jordan. 
179 5° 
Tuis defcription will excite very different feelings in different 

minds. Inthe devotee the recollettion of facred relics, difperfed 
and annihilated by unhallowed hands, will occafion a kind of 
rtligious horrour: the lover of the fine arts, and the curious 
antiquarian, will regret the lofs of fo many remains of ancient 
ingenuity and tafte, and of fo many monuments of ancient opi- 
pions and cuftoms: while the friend of humanity will enjoy the 
trumph of philofophy over folly, in contemplating this repofi- 
tory of fuperiition converted into a magazine of armour, to be 
employed in the caufe of liberty. In the long litt of holy bodies, 
facred reitcs, fhrines, vafes, rings, &c., defcribed in this pamphlet, 
we find the following curious articles :— 

P. 4.—=* In the Rndiensy, on the fide oppofite to the funeral 
altar of Louis the Fourteenth, there is a little altar, whereon, 
every Sunday throughout the year, and on all folemnities, the 
deacon and fub-deacon, after having received, from the officiating 
pret, “ she precious body of our Lord,” at the grand altar, repair 
hither, to fuck up, through a reed, enclofed in a tube of ena- 
melled gold, “ le precieux fang,” the precious blood, according to 
é very antient cuftom adopted in the church of St, Denis, which 
retained, without any variation, to this day.’ 

P.5.—* In the facritty are kept the A/ver keys, commonly called 

the miraculous keys of St. Denis, which they apply to the faces of 

thofe perfons who have been fo unfortunate as to be bitten by mad 
oe me svho receive a certain and immediate relief, by only touching 

_ ?. 1te—eIn the treafury are,—* a very curious reliquary of gold, 

in which there is a crucifix made entirely of the wood of the true 

vos; it was altogether the workmanfhip of his holinefs, Pope 

Clement the Third, who prefented it to king Philip Auguitus. 

' The oratoire, or little portable chapel, of the faut king Philip 
Auguitus, before which he was accuftomed to pray. The anterior 

ce of this orateire is entirely of gold, almoft wholly covered 
with ornaments of jewellery. It contains no lefs than thirty-four 

Precious relics of different forts; among which there is an undoubted 

Pece of the true crofs; a thorn from the crown of our — ; 
Me 
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fome of the fponge with which they prefented him the calf; . 
piece of his garment, &c. &c.’ aes 
p. 17.—-* Another image ot folid filver, gilt, reprefenting the 
Holy Virgin ; holding in one hand a little reliquary, in which " 
to be feen, under a chryfial, a piece of the swaddling clothes in 
which fhe wrapped our Lord, when the laid him in the manger.’ 
p. 21.—* The right hand of faint Thomas, the apoiile, with 
which he touched the facred wounds of our Lord, when he con- 
firmed his faith. ‘This boly relic is encloted in a cafe of gold, very 
richly ornamented with diamonds, large rubies, and oriental pearls 
of great value: This was devoutly given to the abbaye, by Jean 
duc de Berry, in the year 1394.” ED 


Anrt.v. Almanac of the Prifoi. f of Paris: or an Account of the 
Manner in which Prifoners were treated dur: ig the Reign of Ter 
ror. Containing many curious and extraordinary Anecdotes of Pris 
Sfoners of both Sexes, and of all Ranks. ‘Tranflated from the 
French. 12mo. 84 pag. Pr.2s. Owen. 1795. 

THe original contains a fhort, and interefting account of th 
eruelties practifed, during the dictatorfhip of Robefpierre. 

¢ ] have remained fix months,’ fays the author, ¢ in the Cone 
ciergeric, a prey to the mott horrible anxieties. I have {een there, 
the moving pictures of nobles, prieits, merchants, bankers, 
learned men, artifans, farmers, and fans culottes. ‘The icythe 
of time has cut down ninety-nine of a hundred among them. It 
is among the nobles that I have feen the grea teitnumber of contra- 
revolutionaries, partifans of royalty, weeping over the tomb of 

Capet, and calling for the ancient order of things with great cries. 

1 have fcen prieits, who were fanatics and ignorant ; and I have 

pitied them.’ I have feen contra-revolutionaries; thefe are ternble 

fellows. I have feen refpectable curates, who faid their prayers 
at going to bed, and who had preached virtue in their parifhes, 
they fpoke to me of the miracles of Chrift, and Ifmiled. Ihave. 
feen merchants and bankers, who have received their att of ac- 
cufation, and who, before they went to bed, counted up their 
ftock, refolved queftions, and laid down rules of partnerthip. | 
have feen fans culottes, excellent patriots, warm revolutionarits, 
facnficed to hidden enmity; their death drew from me tears 0! 
blood. Ihave feen country farmers fay prayers night and mort- 
ing, and recommend themfelves to the good Virgin Mary ; make 
the fign of the crofs when it thundered; deteit the robberies of 
their emigrant lords; blefs the revolution but who would nat 
here fpeak of the new clergy, regretting the ancient males, the 
fermons and the prayers of refractory curates! O, Voltaire. 

Rouffeau! my divine mafters; you would not have guillotined 

thefe men; you would have megde for them a catechifm of reatody 

and they would have become good citizens.’ 
We are told, that ali the complaints of the fufferers were dt 

setted avainft revolutionifts, ‘and not againit the revolutions 4 

that thofe who execrated Robefpieric, “Hebert, and Dantoa, fh 

Gontinued to call Lewis XVI © the tyrant Capet.’ Thi 
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This tranflation is the moft unfair we have ever witneffed. It 
is frequently interpolated with patlages hoflile to the jeafe and 
meaning of the original; and the notes contain the mot wanton 
untruths. The murders of the rit and 2d of feptember 1792 
rere horrible enough without any exaggeration ; but to affert, that 
all thofe confined 1n Paris were then maflacred, is equally devoid 
of troth and probability, and calculated to impofe on the ignorant 
aione. 


ArT. VI. Lifte générale et alphabétique des Noms, &c.—A general 
and alphabetical Lif of the Names, Ages, Quality, Employments, 
and Dwellings of all the Con/pirators, who have been condemued to 
Death by the Revolutionary eo seual eflablifbed at Paris, in confe- 
quence of the Law of the roth of March, 1793, for trying all the 

Ene? ies of their Country, Se. 8v0. 209 pag. Pr. 33. 6d. fewed. 
Johnion. 1795. 

Ir is impoflible for a friend to liberty to perufe this melancholy 
lift without a figh. Here, indeed, will be found a number of 
perfons who have committed offences of great magnitude ; but 
frequently in the very fame page the names of fome of the 
warineit and moft ardent fticklers for freedom are to be met with, 
fuch as Briffot, Vergniaud, Genfonne, Rabaud St. Etienne, &c. 

After the name of Madame Roland, we find no crime alleged ; 
no crime indeed could be proved; but this lady, who united a 
mafculine genius toa fine and delicate form, was implicated in 
the fuppofed offences of the deputies of the Gironde. 

The tollowing is the manner in which the entry of the execu- 
tion of the laf king is made: * Lewis XVi.—Verfailles ; 3g ¢ 
Roi des Francois; 21 Janvier, 1793; avoir confpiré contre le 
fouverainetée du peuple.’ This publication will be ufeful to fuch 
as wifh to afcertain the number, quality, profeflions, ages, or 
country of the fufierers. 


Art. vit. A Narrative of the Infults offered to the King, on his 
Way to and from the Houfe of Lords, on Thur/tay lah; to which 
is fubjoined, the Proceedings in both Houfes of Parliament on the 
Addrefs of Congratulation to his Majefly. By an Eye Witnefs. 
8vo. 32 pag. Pr. ais. Owen. 1796. 


Tuts is an inflammatory, and as far as we can learn, a falfe 
account of a late unfortunate event, a defign to ‘ affaffinate’ the 
firt magiftrate, by means of a * democratic pandemonium,’ is 
boldly aiferted. Mobs and public meetings we here learn, for the 
frit ume, are produced by means of french influence and french 
gold; and in fhort, every thing is to be dreaded from ‘ french 
incendiaries, and french daggers. 

‘ In the midi of hooting, hiffing, and execrations, the pro- 
cefion moved on till it pafled the ordnance-office, palace-yard : 
afituation, where Henry the VIIth’s chapel is divided from it, by 
wohoufes and a narrow alley, which runs by the fide of the faid 
chapel—mhere, horrid to relate! a ball was fhot at the carriage, 
as itis conjectured, from an air-gun, which perforated the glafs 
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of one of the fide windows, and went out at the oppofite, which 
was down, leaving an aperture the fize of a bullet; but meg 
happily for the nation, failed to accomplifh the infernal purpofe 
that it was unqueftionably intended to effect.’ This is y fale 


fpecimen. oO. 
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Gat. vist. Memoirs of the Life, Studies, and Writings of the Right 
Reverend George Horne, v.v. Late Lord Bifbop of Noravich. To 
which is added, bis Lordjbip’s own Collection of his Thoughts on a Variety 
of Great and Interefting Subjedis. By William Jones, m. a. F.R.s. 
one of his Lordfhip’s Chaplains. 8vo. 418 pages. Price 55, in 
boards. Robinfons, 1795. 


Tue lives of eminent men are often written, at firft, by fome friend, 
who from perfonal attachment wifhes to place their chara¢ters ina 
refpectable light before pofterity. One neceflary confequence of this 
circumftance is, that memoirs frequently affume the air of panegyrie, 
and require to be read with confiderable allowance for the parnality 
of friendfhip. This inconvenience is, however, counterbalanced by 
the opportunity which long intimacy affords for that accurate relati- 
on of fa¢ts, and that diflinét exhibition of charaéter, without which 
biography can neither intereft nor inftru€t. It is not on the whole 
to be regretted, that the tafk of writing the life of bifhop Horne has 
x thet ie upon one of -his moft intimate friends ; becaufe that fimi- 


arity of opinion and tafte, which was the bafis of their friendfhip, 


though it may have led Mr. Jones to ftrow the flowers of eulogy on 
the tomb of his friend with too liberal a hand, has qualified him, 
perhaps better than any other perfon, to give an accurate reprefenta- 
tion of the bifhop’s fentiments and habitudes. It would be injuftice 
to Mr. J. not to add, that he is mafter of an eafy, correct, and 
claffical ftyle, well fuited to biography. Mr. J.’s readers may 
fometimes be inclined to controvert the opinions which he advances, 
to hefitate upon the applaufes which he beftows, and even to repfo- 
bate the cenfures vik he pronounces ; but few will choofe to deny 
bim, as far as language is concerned, the praife of being a good 
writer. 

Dr. Horne is well known to have formed an early predilettion for 
what are called Hutchinfonian principles. Mr. J., who appears to 
have imbibed the ferre fentiments while at college, employs a confi- 
Gerable part of this memoir in relating the manner in which his friend 
and himfelf were Jed into this train of thinking. Mr. G. Watfon, 
a ftudent in the fame college with Mr. Horne, became his preceptor 
in the Hotchinfonian philofophy. From him he learned to call in 
gueftion the Newtonian doctrines of attraétion and a vacuum; © 
earch for the true principles of natural philofophy in the mofaic cof 
mogony ; and tothink that the world is carried on by no innate 
of matter, but by the action of the elements on one another, 2 
under God. This fyftem Dr. Horne appears to have retained th 
life, without adopting the Hutchinfonian fanciful application of Fit 
brew etymology to the eftablifhment of philofophical principles, 
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gorical methods of interpreting Scripture, which were fe much in 
yogae among the chriftian fathers : this gave a deep tincture to all his 
{ubfequent theological prodattions, particularly to his moft celebrated 
work, his Commentary on the Pfalms. 

Dr. Horne, it feems, at the age of nineteen received from hig 
Hutchinfonian friends fo ftrong a prejudice againft fir Ifaac New- 
ton, and Dr. Samuel Clarke, as to believe, that thefe excellent 
men had formed a defign, by means of certain fpeculations founded 
on their own mode of philofophifing, to undermine and overthrow 
the theology of the Scriptures, and to bring the heathen Jupiter, or 
the ftoical anima mundi, into the place of the true God. Mr. J. 
profefles himfelf not willing to credit this ftory; he, however, gives 
it his paflport to pofterity. He alfo mentions reports, without cone 
tradi¢ting them, of a private good underftanding between thefe gentlee 
men and the fceptics of tle day, fuch as Collins, Tindal, Toland, 
&c. more than the world generally knew of.—Dr, Horne, with many 
other perfons who at that time favoured the Hutchinfonian fyftem, 
bad little refpeét fer the author of the Divine Legation, 

Pr. 42.—* On moft fubjects,’ fays Mr. J. £ of religion and learn- 
ing, their opinions were irreconcileable. He defpifed their do€rines 
and interpretations ; and railed at them as cabbaliftical, and they des 
fpifed his empirical divinity ; while, at the fame time, they dreaded 
the ill effe€t of it, from the boldnefs of the man, and the popularit 
of his books; which have a great flafh of learning; but with little 
folidity, and lefs piety. To the purity of chriftian literature they 
have certainly done, and are ftill doing, mach hurt, When the firft 
volume of the Divine Legation was fhewn to Dr. Bentley (as his fon~ 
in-law the late bifhop Cumberland told me) he looked it over, and 
then obferved of the author to his friend—This man has a monftrous 
appetite, with a very bad digeftion.®’ 

It happened, that among the admirers of Hutchinfon were many 
diflenters; whence Dr. H. was at firft in fome danger of becoming 
by degrees lefs affected than he ought to the church of England: he 
was, however, fortuuately delivered from all hazard of fanatical in- 
fection—at Jeaft as far as concerned the feétaries—by a courfe of read- 


ee 





‘* This was written before I had a fight of the learned bifhop Hurd’s 
Life of Dr. Warburton, lately publifhed, in which fuch fublime praifos 
are beftowed on the Alliance, the Divine Legation, and other works 
of that fanciful but very ingenious projector of unfounded theories. 
Though I honour the charaéter of bifhop Hurd, and admire every thing 
he writes, my opinion of the a#/2fadnefi of the works of Dr. Warburton 
s very little changed by what I bave feen. J am ftill perfuaded, thar 
either religion nor learning will ever derive much benefit, nor the 
chrifiian world any confiderable edification, from the works of that fa- 
Mous writer: neither will they probably derive any great harm ; be- 
caufe it is apprehended, the reading of bifhop Warburton’s books will 
hereafter be much Jefs than it hath been. The methodifts defpifed him 
for a part of his chriftian charafter, as much as he defpifed them for 
2 part of their charaéter; and both had equal reafon. His learning 
%almoft as much unlike to chriftiawity, as their chriftianity’is unlike 
. parhing. 1 forbear to indulge any farther sefleCtions on fo critical 

ject,” 
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ing, on which he entered with his friend and biographer, while they 
were preparing an anfwer to the bifhop of Clogher’s Eflay on Spiris 
¢ a work,’ fays Mr. ] , ‘ written to recommend the Arian dotivine 
and to prepare the way for fuitable alterations in the liturgy,’ ; 

Dr. Horne, in the ycar 1756, wrote an apology for himielf and fome 
of his friends, againft whom had appeared an anonymous pamphlet 
entitled, « A Word to the Hutchinfonians.’ In the firft page of this 
apology, of which Mr. J. gives au abitract, the amiable temper of 
the writer is clearly difplayed. 

p. 87.—* The excellent Hooker had replied to a petulant adverfary 
in the following very fignificant words: ** Your next argument cop- 
fifts of railing and reafons. To your railing 1 fay nothing : to your 
reafons I fay what follows.” ** This fentence,” fays the apo ogift, «J 
am obliged to adopt, as the rule of my own condu@ : the author ] 
am now concerned with having mixed with his arguments a great 
deal of bitternefs and abufe, which muft do as little credit to himfelf 
as fervice to his caufe. He isin full expeétation of being heartily 
abufed in return: but I have no occafion for that fort of artillery ; 
and have learned befides, that she wrath of man worketh not the righ 
teoufnefs of God. ‘Therefore, in the words of the excellent Hooker, 
to his railing I fay nothing, to bis reafons I fay what fallows.” 

In the next incident of Dr. Horne’s life, his friend in vain labours to 
exculpate him from the charge of bigotry. The laudable and ufefnl 
undertaking of Mr. (afterwards Dr.) Kennicott, to collate the ma 
nufcripts of the Old Teftament, was ftrenuoufly oppofed by Dr, Home 
as dangerous and of a bad afpeét. He was apprehenfive of grievous 
confequences trom fuffering an inundation of licentious criticifm to 
break upon the facred text ; and forefaw that, when the work of con- 
founding the text by unfound criticifm would be carried on with the 
fanétion of public authority, and the Bible fhould be left open to the 
experiments of evil minded critics and cavillers ; unbelievers, feep- 
tics, and heretics, who had always been bufy in finding imaginary 
corruptions in the text of Scripture, would in future be more bold 
and bufy than ever.—Revelation is little indebted to any of it’s friends 
for fuch unmanly fears. It’s more judicious advocates will always 
fay, let every queition be thoroughly examined; truth fears not the 
light. Mr. J. 1s very folicitous, that the /psrit of the Scripture fhould 
be more regarded, and is an enemy to the modern way of criticifm, 
which has prevailed fince the days of Grotius, of juftifying andi 
luitrating the things revealed to us in Scripture from heathen authe- 
tities: but how, it may be atked, can the fpirit of Scripture be dif- 
covered, but by afcertaining the meaning of the letter? or how 
the meaning ot any ancient book be koown, but by the help of a 
cient learning ? . al 

Of the very few anecdotes related in this life, the following # 
of the moit ftriking. 

p. ris. A letter of July the 25, 1755, informed me that Mt 
Horne, according to an eftablifked cuitom at Magdalen College i 
Oxford, had begun to preach before the univerfity, on the day 
St. John the Baptift. For the preaching of this annual fermop 4 
permanent pulpit of ftone is inferted into a corner of the 
érangle; and fo long as the flone pulpit was in ufe (of which 1 


Bren a witnefs) the quadrangle was furmifhed round the fides y 3 
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large fence of green boughs, that the preaching might more nearly 
refemble that ot John the Baprtiit in be wildernefs ; and a pleafane 
fight it was ; hut for many years the cultom hath been difcontinued, 
and the allembly have thought it fafer to take fhelter under the roof 
of the chapel. Our fore-fathers, it feems, were net fo much afraid 
of being injured by the falling of a little rain, or the blowing of the 
wind, or the fhining of the fun upon their heads, The preacher of 
1755 pleafed the audience very much by his manner and ityle, and 
all agreed he had a very fine imagination: but he was not very well 
pleated with the compliment. Asa chriftian teacher, he was much 
more defirous that his hearers fhould receive and underitand, and 
enter into the fpirit of the dottrines he had delivered; but in this, 
he found them flower than he wifhed, and laments it heavily in a pri- 
vate letter. ‘Two fermons on the fubjeét of John the Baptift were 
printed, and many others fucceeded which were not printed; for the 
author at laft, on a review of what he had done, thought it more ad- 
viable to throw the matter out of that form, and cait an abridgment 
of the whole into the form of confiderations.’ 

In fpeaking of Dr. Horne’s letter to Adam Smith on his life of 
David Hume, and of the Dr.’s letters on infidelity, Mr. J. vindi- 
cates the vein of eafy and natural humour which dittinguifhed thofe 
performances by faying, that ‘ as infidels have nothing to fupport 
them but their vanity, let them once appear as ridiculous as they are 
impious, and they cannot live: they can never approve themfelves, 
but fo far as they are upheld and approved by other people: to treat 
them with ferioufnefs (as W——— has treated G ) is to make them 
important, which is all they want.’—This is cavalierly faid; and may 
pl vey well with ignorant and bigotted people; but the learned 
know, and Mr. J. cannot be ignorant, that this Mr. David Hume, 
(as he {neeringly calls him) was a hardy combatant, not to be driven 
of the field by the light tkirmifhing of a little pleafane raillery ; 
whatever might have been done by Dr. Johnfon’s dray-horfe, had 
the with of a great perforage, which Mr. J. mentions, been fulfilled : 
‘I with Johnfon would mount his dray-horfe, and ride over fome of 
thefe fellonus,’ 

The * Letter to Dr. Prieftley from ah Undergraduate,’ which is 
xknowledged to be Dr. Horne’s, was another proof of the bifhop’s 
adroitnefs in handling the light weapons of ridicule. There wasa 
ume, we are here informed, when Dr. Horne propofed to execute a 
formal defence of the divinity of Chrift againft the objections of Dr. 
neftley ; but this defign was dropped ; and the reafon may be eafily 
athered from the foliowing letter from Dr. H. to W,S., dated 
Wy 2, 1788; which we give entire, begaufe the whole is curious, 
and affords a fair fpecimen of the bifhop’s fmart epiftolary ftyle. P. 194 

In reading Gibbon, I was aftonithed to meet with fo much grofs 
and vulgar ob{cenity, from the pen of a refined and elegant Aifforian 
and philofopher ; and had thoughts of ftringing the paflages together, 
and prefenting them to the public. I did not much hike the dirty 
Work, and am therefore glad to be prevented by fome one, who has 

it with great gravity, in the Gentleman’s Magazine for June, 
tnder the ftyle of—*« Selection from Mr. Gibbon’s earned and enter- 
laininp notes,” &c.—-Who the /ate prelate was, that ufed to talk 
dry in Greek, I know not, but think it mug have been. ; 
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or they do not always go together.—In the xlviith chapter !the laf of 
the fourth volume) Gibbon has difplayed all his {kill to expofe church. 
polemics and churchmen, on the fubject of the incarnation, and the 
different opinions and councils holden concerning it. He has taken 
great pains to inveftigate and ftate all the niceties and minutiz of the 
difpute (as indeed he had done before in the cafe of the Logos and the 
Trinity) and fets off, as if moft ferjoufly interefted in the caufe; his 
ftyle more flowing than ufual, and fometimies rifing toa degree of 
fublimity, as if infpired by the fubject. It would be worth your 
while, when you have two or three hours upon your hands, to read 
over the two chapters, as they ftand by themfelves, detached from 
the civil hiftory, and form a fort of w0/e on thofe great and much 
debated points of theology.—The ftory of the degenerate Greeks, the 
foolifh emperors and profligate emprefies, is tedious and tormenting — 
to read; but the chapters on Arabia, Mahomet, the Saracens, Ca- 
liphs, Crafades, ‘Tartars and Turks, are very curious and informing; 
though fhocking to the imagination are the repeated carnage of the 
human race, and devaitations of the gicte firit by one fet ot favages 
and then by another, When to thefe you add the inteftine quarrels 
and bitter animofities between the Greeks and Latins, till, at the lat 
fiege of Conftantinople by the Turks, one of the Greeks in high 
ftation declared he had rather fee a Turk’s ‘urban there than a car. 
dinal’s cap—one really fhuts the book, almoft ready, with Charlotte 
Smith, to write an Ode to De/pair. 

*« As to Lindfey, as a writer, he is a poor creeping foul. I think 
I thall put-down fome ftri€tures; but the worft 1s, one fhall be in- 
volved by degrees in To many different controverfies—nature and de- . 
gree of infpiration, doctrine of fatisfa@ion, our own cfablifoment, Jub 
fcription to articles; &c. liturgy, epifcopacy, &c. for they are all log- 
ged in—and now, befides the cafe of the demoniacs, the exiftence of 
any devil or Satan at all, which Lindfey denies plump. Another dif- 
ficulty is that of obviating the fayings and examples of many lat- 
tudinarian proteftants (thrown in our teeth) men otherwife of great 
note, and univerfally almoft efteemed—fome of our own church, that 
were or are bifhops, who have wifhed for a change of forms, &c. 
But, however, the bold firokes of Prieftley, Lindfey, &c. will let 
them fee every day, more and more, the danger of innovation, and 
cure them, perhaps, of their diforder.’ . 

This Lindfey, though he may choofe to crecf.on the firm ground 
of reafon, rather than foar into the vifionary region of mnytticiim, 
has, together with his coadjutors, provided, jt feems, the defenders 
of orthodoxy more work, fan they choofe to undertake; and the 
wifeft thing that can be done is to rerhain quiet, and let the diforder 
eure itfelf.. An honett confeffion, of which thefe troublefome met 
lers will not fail to avail themfelves: for though Dr. P. has, as Mr. 
J. fays, paffed under the ftrong hand of bifhop Horfley, it does not 
appear that he is yet crufhed to death ; and the world will not PY 
the lefs attention to his writings, becaufe his opponents choofe 
reprefent him as ¢ a terrible volcano, conftartly throwing out matte! 
for the encreafe of herefy, fchifm and fedigon,’ or, not conte 
with fecing him become a voluntary exile, may wifh that a cell | 
Jong ago afigned him in Bedlam, og a quiet tation in Botany 
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The latter part of the bifhop’s life, while he was prefident of Mag- 
dalen college, Oxford, and afterward bifhop of Norwich, is, in this 
biographical memoir, too flightly pafled over. ‘The incidents chiefly 
dwelt upon are, the thare which the bifhop took in tre application 
mac‘e to government in 178g by the b¥hops of the epifcopalian, church 
of Scotland, and an initance of the bitfhop’s candour towards Mr, 
Welley. It could not have been difficult to have collected many other 
particulars, which would have confirmed the opinion we entertain of 
this worthy prelate, as a man who pofleffed a benevolent {pirit, which 
rendered him an ornament to every ftation he occupied, and of a 
heeriul temper, which even a {trong tincture of myfticifm could not 
four. 

Some verfes are annexed to this memoir, which give us no very 
high idea of the bifhop’s poetical talents. ‘The collection of mifcel- 
laneous thoughts, which is given in the appendix, confifts partly of 
quotations, and partly of original thoughts, arranged in alphabetical 
order. Some of them are grave and ferious, others light and mirth- 
ful: fome@exhibit the in. or collector, as an orthodox divine; 
others introduce him to the reader as a pleafant companion: many 
of them will be particularly interefting to young divines ; and the 
whole may be charaéterifed, as an inftructive and amufing mifcellany : 
but this article is already too far extended to admit of farther ex- 
tracts, We cannot, however, finifh it without taking notice 
of the illiberality, with which, at the clofe of the memoir, ‘ the 
learned adverfary of the amiable bifhop Hurd, and of the reverend 
Mr. Curtis of Birmingham and the friend of Dr. Prieftley,’ ts ftig- 
matized, indirectly, as having in his writings ‘ furnifhed examples 
of feverity, feurrility, adulation, perplexity of principle, fmoke and 
{mother, pedantry and bombatt,’ for no other offence than having 
ventured to fay that which will, perhaps, be generally admitted by the 
readers of bifhop Horne’s works, that he diffufed a colouring of elegance 
Gucr the wild, but not unlovely, wifions of enthufiafm. This learned 
man, whofe greateft offence with Mr. J. perhaps is, that he is ¢ the 
friend of Dr. Prieftley,’ will probably take fome occafion, when he 
hap} ens to be again * throwing his fine words about,’ to pay his re- 
{pects to his learned friend the biographer of bifhop Horne. L.M.% 





Art. ix. Fffai fur la Vie de}. J. Barthelemy, St.—Effay on the 
Life of F. $F. Barthelemy, by Louis-Jules-Barbon Mancini 
‘ivernois. Svo. 6g pag. Pr. 1s. 6d. De Boffe, London. 
1795. 

Txis pamphlet contains a fhort account of the life of a learned 
and virtuous citizen, written by a friend, who fays, he ts pre- 
vented by *¢ his tears,’ from “feattering the flowers of eloquence 
over his grave.’ 

_ Jean-Jacques Barthelemy was born at Caffis, a {mall fea-port 

inthe neighbourhood of Aubigne, where his family had long 

refided, on the 20th of january, 1716. ite lott his mother when 

Only four years of age, and learned from his furviving parent 

to mourn this event, and cherifl, her memory; her image, indeed, 

Was never effaced from his father’s mind, and this affecting ex- 

ample encouraged an exquilite fentibility on the part of the am 
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At twelve years of age, his father ‘after having formed his 
heart,’ fent him to complete his ftudies at Marfeilles, ¢ an ancient 
and famous city, which to fimplicity of manners, for which it has 
been famous fince the time of Tacitus, added the elegance of 
Greece, of which it was acclony.’ Father Renaud, one of the 
profeflors in the college of the Oratory, and Mr. de la Vifclede, 
a man of letters and his particular friend, foon difcovered the 
extraordinary capacity, and encouraged the progrefs of this dif. 
tincuifhed pupil. 

Being deftined for the church, he left the Oratory, and went 
through a courfe of philofophy and theology under the jefuits. 
in the mean time, he formed a plan of education for himfelf, and 
endeavoured to attain a knowledge of the greek, the hebrew, the 
chaldean and fyriac languages: * paflionately addicted to ftudy, 
he purfued it with all the etfervefcence of an elevated mind, di- 
rected by impetuofity, rather than difcretion—and this excefs had 
nearly coft him his life ; tor he was feized with a dangerous fit of 
ficknefs, and did not recover his iirength until he entered the 
feminary, where he received the toniure.’ 

From a young maronite who happened to be then at Marfeilles, 
he learned arabick, and attained {uch a proficiency, as to preach 
in that language before the maronites, armenians, and other 
arabian catholics, who did not underftand trench. His oriental 
audience was fo charmed with him, that they requeited him to 
conlefs them, * but his complaifance could not extend fo far as 
this, and he accordingly told them, that he did not underftand 
the language of arabian finners.’ Such was his reputation, that 
a pretended rabbin, who faid that he had been converted to 
chriftianity, and challenged all the learned men of Marfeilles, was 
brought before him; it to happened on this occafion, although 
the jew did net underftand arabick, and the chriftian was incapable 
of converfing in hebrew, that they found means to keep up the 
appearance of a difputation, and concluded by reciprocally ac- 
knowledging each other to be the moft learned champions they 
had ever betore encountered. ‘This ridiculous adventure acquired 
him prodigious honour; yet it is but fair to add, that he treely 
communicated the joke to all his friends, who, however, would 
not give credit to it, but obiiinately perfifted in their former opt 
nion, from mere attachment to the marvellous. 

He feemsto have acquired a tafte for medals from Mr. Cary, 
who poffeffed an excellent colle&ion, and a paffion for affronomy 
from father Sigaloux, one of the eorrefpondents of the academy 
of fciences. Deeming mediocrity of talents but little preferable 
to ignorance, he determined to apply himfelf 20 fome particular 
branch of knowledge, with a view of excelling in it. He ac 
cordingly repaired to Paris, and prefented hiaftelf before Mr. de 
Boze, keeper of the royal medals, and perpetual fecretary of the 
academy of infcriptions and elles lettres, who introduced him to 
the moi diftinguiflied members of the three academies, and afters 
wards procured him to be aflociated with himfelf, as his cote 
in the cabinet of medals As foon as he was appointed, he 
carae afliduous in the arrangement of the immenfe collection com: 
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mitted to his care, and was fo well pleafed with his fituation, that 
he retufed the place of vicaregeneral to Mr, de Bauffet, bithop of 
Bezicres. ‘ 

On the death of Mr. Burette, which happened on the roth of 
may 1747, Barthelemy was elected an affociate of the academy of 
inferiptions ; \Ir. le Beau having generoufly declined all preten- 
fions in his favour: and Mr. de Boze, his colleague, happening 
to dic in 1753, he was immediattly appointed to fucceed him, 

Mr. de Stainvilie, atterwards duke of Choifeul, being nominated 
ambaffadour to Rome in 1764, fent an invitation to the abbe, 
who accordingly repaired thither in 1755. He was treated with the 
urmott diftinction by the french mini(ter and his lady, the former 
of whom he has celebrated in his Anacharfis, under the name of 
Arafmus, and the latter under that of Phedima. Pope Benedi& 
X!V, better known by the appellation of Lambertini, the king 
of Naples, and all the italian princes, received him in a manner 
that would have been highly flattering to a vain man, but which 
made no imprethon on the learned Barthelemy. 

In 1758 Mr. de Choifeul, who had juft been appointed prime 
minifter, tent for his friend, and defired to know what penfion 
would fatisfy all his wifhes; the antiquary mentioned fix thoufand 
livres, and blufhed at the extent of his demand; the minitt 
fmiled at it’s modeity, and in addition to the place of fecretary 
general to the fwifs, and five thoufand livres a-year arifing from 
the Mercure, he, ini 75g and 1765, conferred on him two other pene 
fions. It ought to be recorded to the honour gf Mr. Barthelemy, 
that he refigned five thoufand livres per ann. to fome diftinguifhed 
men of letters. Notwithftanding this generous facrifice, his in- 
come was {till very large, for we find that he poffetled a revenue 
of thirty-five thoufand livres in 1771. . 

After living twenty years in atHuence, he found himfelf reduced, 
towards the latter end of his life, to a very limited income, in 
confequence of the fuppreffion of his places and appointments ; 
but he never once complained, and did not even feem to feel any 
difference, : 

_ In 1788 appeared his celebrated work, entitled * Voyage du 
jeune Anachariis.’ It had been commenced in 1757, and was not 
perfected until after thirty years of uninterrupted labour. He 
was elected a member of the french academy by acclamation, in 
1789: * his difcourfe, like his life and chara¢ler, was a model of 
npicics, fentiment, and modefty.’ Next year, he was offered, 
and refufed, the place of librarian to the king. 
. Heincreafed the ancient medals from twenty to forty thoufand ; 
and Mr. Nivernois was told by himfelf, that, in the courfe of his 
employment, he had examined no lefs than four hundred thoufand. 
¢ attempted to publifh a catalogue, but the engraving of the 
plates requiring a large fum of money, Mr. de Breteuil declined 
countenancing the fcheme, on account of the embarrafiment of 
the finances. . 

In the year 1792, the infirmities of old age began to increafe 
apace, and they are here faid to have been accelerated by the 
arreit of the abbé, on the ad of feptember 1793, under pretence of 
ariflurag.s 
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arifiecracy, but he was immediately liberated; and it is but jaftice 
to remark, that his imprifonment originated in an official miflake, 
So far indeed were the rulers of France from withing to perfecute 
a man, who did honour to his age and natjon, that they offered 
him the place of librarian to the republick, which he was pres 
vented by his infirmities from accepting, for he was feized witha 
mortal illnefs on the 6th floreal, and ceafed to exiit on the 11th 
(april 30) 1795, at three o’clock in the afternoon. 

‘ Thus died, with that ferenity which had reigned throughout 
the whole of his life, a man, who was one of the ornaments of the 
asc, leaving his relations to bewail a tather, his friends to regret 
an irreparable lofs, the learned of all nations an example, and men 
of all countries and times a model for their imitation.’ 

The abbe is reprefented as very tall, and well proportioned; 
and itis fuggefted, that nature had fuited his form and features to 
his purfuits. His figure had an air of antiquity about it, and his 
built, cut by Houdon, deferves, weare told by Mr. N., to be placed 
between thofe of Plato and Ariftotle. 

Here follows a lift of his writings, inferted in Le Recneil de 
L Académie des Infcriptions:— 

Recherches fur la Pactole, par Extrait, inférées dans le Recueil de 
P Academic des Inferiptions, tome xxi, page 19, Partie Hifloriquee 
Remarques fur une Médaille de Xerxes. iid. p. 404.—Remarques fur 
ane Infcription d Amycla, tom. xxiv, p. 394.—Effar d’une Palio 
graphie xumifmatique. tom. xxiv, p. 30.—Difertation fur deux 
Médailles Samaritaines a’ Aatigonus, rei de Fudéc. ibid. p. 4ge—Re- 
margues fur quelques Medailles, publices par differens Autcurs. tome 
XXVI, p. 632.—Differtation fur les Médailics Arabes. ibid. pe §$7-— 
Reflexions fur P Alphabet et la Langue dont on fe fervoit a Palmyrts 
ibid. p. §77-—Memoire fur les Monumens de Rome, tom, XXVilly 
PB: 579-—Refexions fur quelques Monumens Phéniciens, toms XX% 
p- 405.—Explication de la Mofatque de Paleftrine. ib. p. 503.—eRee 
Sexions Générales fur les Rapports des Langues Egyptienne, Phénicitnne 
&S Greegue.. tom. Xxx, p. 212.—Remargues jur quelques Médailles 
publiées par differens Auteurs, tom. xxxii, p. 671,—E-xplicatin 
d'un Bas-Relief Ezyptien, et deUInfcription Phénicienne qui Paccom 
pagne. ib, p. 725.—Remargues fur le Nombre de Pitces qu'on repre 
fentoit dans un mime Four fur la Theatre d’ Athenes, tom, XXXI% 
Pp» 1720—Remarques fur les Medaiiles de ? Empereur Antonin, tom. xht, 

p- 501.—Lettres aux Auteurs du Journal des Savans, vol. ad aout 
1760, in 4t0. p. 495, de decembre 1761, p. 8713; de sept. om rr 
1763; far des Medailles & Inferiptions Phenicieunes: et davis 
1790, fur des Médailles Samaritaines.—Lettre au Marguis Oliver, 
fur les Monumens Phéniciennes, 1764.—Differtation fur unc ancient 
Infeription Grecque, dite le Marbre de Choifcul, relative aux Finances 
des Athéniens, 1792. . 
In addition to the above are to be included, feveral articles 
printed in Le Recueil des Antiquites ; a variety of extracts from 
books on antiquities, collected for Je Fournal de Savans; and # 
memoir fur les Peintures Mexicaines, which has been lott. 
This fhort account of the life of Barthelemy is written by the 
ei-devant duke of Nivernois, aie 
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METAPHYSICS. 


Anr. x. Jutcllediwal Phyfcks; an Effay concerning the Nature of 
Being, and the Progrefion of Exificnce. gto. 274 pages. Bath, 
R. Cruttwell. 1795+ 
Tue doctrines of materialifm and philofophical neceffity, which 

have of late become fo prevalent, are the objets againit which 

the artillery of this treatife is direed. To thefe doctrines the 
writer imputes the diforganizing polity, which he apprehends to be 

{fpreading through Europe; and he expects from them nothing 

lefs than the deftruction of all morality and religion. He there 

fore offers to the public the refult of many years meditations on 
thefe fubjects, as an antidgte to the infection which has feized the 

{pirits of men, with the hope of * reviving again in mankind thofe 

principles of adive morality, whichrare the toundation and cement 

of civil community, and that religious morality which creates the 
fanctions of government.’ The reafon which the author afligns 
for making his thoughts public, is at leaft a benevolent one. 

p. si——* It is,” fays he, ‘ that having, from the refult of all 
that l have heard from others, or difcufled within myfelf, formed 
fome practical truths applicable to the nature and relations of our 
prefent itate of exiftence; which afford me, at the moft ferious 
period of my life, a firmly grounded opinion, leading, by plain 
and fimple links of reafoning, to an afiurance of hope in a future 
one; and giving inthe mean time the moft efficient reafons of 
confolation, and of real unaffected acquiefcence in all the evils of 
the prefent; I fay, having, or feeming to myfelf to have, formed 
fuch opinion on fuch truths, I cannot but feel a ftrong defire to 
communicate what I wifh may be of the fame ufe to others.’ 

In order to enable our readers to judge how far they may’expec& 
any thing new, or fatisfattory in this work, we fhall give a cone 
cule avalyfs of the author’s leading arguments. 

Sect. 1. The mind of man, and the phenomena it prefents to 
our internal fenfe, are equally ebjects of phy/ficks, as thofe pheno- 
mena of external exiftence, which come to our perception through 
our external fenfes. ‘The only fure guide to knowledge, in the 
fiudy of intelle&ual phyficks, 18 a diligent attention to intéllectual 
phenomena, which create more diftinét and unequivocal ideas, 
than thofe of external objects. 

Sect. 11. Self-conjcioufnefs is the firft phenomenon in intelleétual 


phyticks. Itis not the proof, but the very fact, or act of exift- 
| ence: the confcioufnefs and the exiftence are indivilibly one. * I 
: am confcious that I exift, is a fimple intuitivetruth. This /¢/f- 


, Jentiency, though not feparable in fuccetfion of exiitence from 


thinking, is diftinét and previou#*in the order of nature. Self- 


: Conicioufnefs is a fimple indivifible fenfe of being. Perception, 
or thought, contains two diitinct ideas, the perceiver and the 
thing perceived. Perception is a living fen‘aton, ditlinct from 
the impreffion on our fenfe external.or internal ‘The communis 

cation between paflive impreifion and living fenfation may be 
‘soretically explained, by {uppoiing, that the living prin -iple has 

' conceutral 
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concentral fpheres of repulfion and attraction fuperadded to, and. 


co-exifting with it, fimilar to thofe which fir Ifaac Newton con. 
ecived to furround every particle of matter. The power of re. 

ulfion may be fuppofed to be that refiftance which meets the 
impulfe, and is the ground of the impreffions which give occafion 
eo fenfation ; while a concentral fphere of attraétion, in conta@ 
and vibrating in rage with that of impulfe, admits and con. 
veys to the principle of perception thofe impreffions, by which 
they become fenfations. ‘The common notion of the difting ex. 
wtence of a material and immaterial fubftance being admitted, the 
powers of attraction and repulfion, and activity of thought, may 
be conceived to have been fuperadded, by the creative caule, to 
the one or the other. 

Sect. rir. OF Sedf-adinviiy.—All admit that we have a volune 
tary power of action, or can a as from a {fpontancity within 
ourfelves ; but it is queftioncd, whether a@ion commences from 
the will; whether the wil be felf-active, or be moved by fome 
motive, as an external phyfical caufe. The felf-adtivity of the 
human mind is a ta&t known intuitively by confcioufnefs, and not 
to be proved by any intervening medium. If we examine the 
perceptions we have of ou* actions, we find fome circumttances, 
preceding our actions, which raife in our bodies various mechas 
nical motions, which are the mechanical caufes of impreffions, 
but become living fenfations by the co-operating aétion of the 
fentient principle. This principle, meeting the impretlions, or 
vibrations, which are mere matter and motion, converts them 
into fenfations, mixing it’s own power (an aflimilating, attractive 
and repellent power) with them 1n various proportions according 
tothe degree of it’s aQivity. Whatever be the degree, or nature, 
of the action by which it interpofes, the external impretfions can- 
not be repelled or repreffed back, and converted into actions and 
motions, without fome power of agency, fuperadded to, or ine 
hering in the reacting fubftance or principle. In attending to 
thefe phenomena we perceive, that this principle commences 
from itfelf actions, both fuch as terminate in the mind, and fuch 
as operate on the mechanifin of the grofs body. I can not onl 
create a motive in my mind, but apply it mytelf : it does not fi 
more me, I give it it’s impulfe. Motives may be fuppofed to aé 
as mechanical powers; but the fulcra of thefe powers are within 
the mind, which atts, and by acting converts impreffions sto 
actions. We alfo experience that there are motives purely intel- 
le€tual, which arife from, and terminate in the miad ; and others 


which arife from the mind, and operate pats, 5 the mechanifm 


on the body. Memory and imagination can by affociations 
upon the mind as perceptions do by impreffions, as though it were 
pailive: but I can put afide and remove thefe impreffions, and by 
a {elf a&tive power can call up others, and exercife the att 

thought upon them. Although motives may prefent themfelves, 
and prefs upon my mind with their mechanical efficiency, ye lt 
I re-a&, and convert their impreffions into adtions, | fhall remaia 
unmoved. If there be more motives than one ene at the fame 


time in different direftions, I can apply the action © though 
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this or that, and thus make the motive, upon which I re-a4t, efficis 
ent. The external motive is the wind, which fwells the fails; 
the intellectual principle is the active power, which navigates the 
fhip, and yives it motion at pleafure. The f{pontaneous re-aétion 
of the mind on external impulfes, from it’s central feat of agency, 
may operate by means of alternate concentric ipheres of repulfion 
and attraction, as betore explained. 

Sect. rv. On rhe unity of our being. —When I confider my being 
I perceive that lam one perfon, confifting of an organized corpo- 
real fyftem, united with fome fubftance which thinks and acts. 
Of this union, and confequent identity, I have a clear confciouf- 
nefs. But [ turn my thought inward upon my//f, I conceive that 
elf to be an individual one, not an union of parts, but an anity. 
When I act, I a&t from acentre as a one at once. As a fentient 
thinking being, Jam a monad, an unit, which no power in nature can 
divide, but which is endued with various powers exhibiting intef- 
lectual phenomena, on which we may reafon as phyfical tacts. 

Seét. v. Of exifience in fpace.—Confcious of a limited exittence, 
I perceive, without any reference to a material external world, 
that I exilt fomewvhere, or have alocality. Ioccupy a place, from 
which ] can remove. This place, if 1 were annihilated, would 
fill remain. If all external matter were annihilated, {pace would 
continue. Itcannot not be. Itis not a mere negation of exittence 
by the abfence of body ; for when it is occupied by body, the 
{pace {till remains. By iight and teeling we get the idea of {pace, 
as of an obje@ ab extra, which extends in every direction indefi- 
nitely : the object exilts abfolutely and necefflarily, and cannot be 
conceived not to exilt. 

Sect, vi. OF fpace, as the manifeftation of an infinite eternal beings 
—Space, having an actual exiitence as an object, exiils not as a 
fudject which has the property of infinity, but as the property or 
mode of foine fubject neceffarily exifling. In like manner, eternity 
is an objective idea, the property of fome neceflarily exifting fube 
tance. ‘The exittence of fpace and that of eternity are recipro- 
cally neceilary toeach other. Space muft always be, and eternity 
mutt exift every where. Space and eternity are intellectual phe- 
homena, which every man may perceive: they exift always every 
Where. We have an actual perception, and diflinét idea, of the 
exulence of an infinite eternal fomething ; and we cannot even 
fuppofe it not to exift. ‘That this infinite eternal muft be fome- 
thing, is evident from phenomena. As éxtenfion, divifible by parts 
beyond parts, is a mode of the exiftence of matter; as duration, 
divilible by parts after parts, is a mode of finite contingent being ; 
fo infinite indivifible fpace, eternally fo, muft be a mode of fome 
infinite, eternal, indivilible exiftence neceflarily exifting, whofe 
{ubftance we can never know. Thefe modes of exiftence, infinite, 
eternal, indivifible, are phenomena manifeft to our perception, 
as clearly as external objeéts to our fenfes; and we infer from 
thefe, that an eternal, infinite, indivifible being is always irree 
moveably prefent to us. We have net only proof of the truth, but 
an actual perception of the fact. In the moft remote regions of 
Space, we fhould be in the centre of this attual prefence, and 
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furrounded by this infinite eternal. The knowledge of this {4 
is intuitive, and the fuppofition of the non-exiflence of an infinite 
eternal being implies a contradiction. The phenomenon of an 
infinite eternal object is the caufe of an objective idea in our minds - 
and, as the object is abfolutely neceflary, irremoveably prefent, 
and cannot not be, fo the objective idea cannot but remain fo im. 
prefled, thatthe mind cannot but perceive it intuitively. If we 
fuppofe the external world and all matter annihilated, we find 
{pace and eternity remaining, as modes or attributes of fomethin 

infinite, eternal and neceflarily exifting. From intelleétual phe- 
nomena, then, it appears, that there neceflarily exifts an infinite 
eternal.—Fhis intellectual perception of the divine attributes is 
highly favourable to piety. 

Sect. vir. Of the unity of the infinite eternal.—The attributes 
of infinity and eternity coalefce in the abfolute unity of fome 
fubftance, within which no variety, that derives from tranfpofition 
of parts or alteration of limits, can poflibly exift ; and to which, 
ab extra, nothing can be added. Let two infinite eternal, necef- 
farily exiftent, or felf-exiltent beings be fuppofed: the one can- 
not be conceived to exift without the idea of the exiftence of the 
other forcing itfelf upon the mind as alfo neceflarily exiiling ; 
that is, they are reciprocally dependent, contrary to the idea of 
neceflary exiflence. A fecond infinite fpace always every where 
cannot exift even in idea. It is one infinite eternal only, which 1 
cannot fuppofe not toexift. If, on the conception of one, another 
do not force itfelf on my mind by an irremoveable omniprefence, 
onc only exifts of abfolute neceffity, or is felf-exiflent. 

Sect. vii1. Of this infinite cternal one as a firf caufe.—As the 
idea of affivity is not neceflarily connected with thofe of infinity 
and eternity, to prove the infinite eternal to bea caufe, we mut 
reafon from effects aétually exifting : but as the etfeéts from which 
alone we can reafon are finite, an infinite caufe is not within the 
proof. But whatever feries of dependent and fecondary caufes 
is fuppofed, not having the reafon of their exiftence in theirowa 
nature, they tequire, each and all, fome one univerfal firk caufe, 
neceflarily exifting. The feries of effects and caufes cannot end 
in any finite caufe ; for if the caufe, which is at the head of the 
whole fyitem of effects, be not infinite, eternal, and felf-exiftent, it 
mutt be contingent and dependent, and the inveftigation muft 
proceed. In reafoning from the phenomena of the external 
fyitem, we muft then rife to afirft mover, or acting caufe ; which, 
reafoning from it’s nature, we muft conclude to be infinite, eters 
nal, and felf-cxiftent. The immaterial fyftem, fuppofng 2° 
matter to exift ad extra, accounts for our perceptions from te 
agency of fome powerful caufe; the material fyftem, — 
matter to be fomething poffeffed of extenfion (but neither 
nor impenctrable) and of the powers of attraction and repultiom 
refolves all external exiftence into acting powers, into an imma 
terial caufe, or at leat intoa fpecies of matter, between which 
and fpirit true philofophy can find no ditference. Thus, ® 
fyftems concur in one refult, an immediate divine agency ” 
and fcen by it’s powers only. Sefts 
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Sef. 1x. Of this caufe as intelligent.—A principle of intelligence, 
fuch as is fuiticient to be a caute to finite intelligences actually 
exiting, and to the order and arrangement of final caufes in the 


‘mundane fyitem, muft be admitted as an attribute of the firk 


cafe. The a¢tual elements of the material world are inert and 
divifible: it is therefore repugnant to the nature of body, and 
confequently impothible, that it thould move itfelf cither in toro, 
or internally by tranfpofition of it’s parts, much lefs, by any in- 
ternal unknown principle or caufe, fall into the mof exquifite 
srrangements: this can only be done by the apency of fome ex- 
ternal power, capable of thought and defign. Bodies feem to a& 
mutually upon each other though not in contact; if they acted 
from internal principles or powers, they muit act where they are 
not: there are therefore external diftin® powers ating upon thefe 
bodies, cither immediately or ultimately to be referred to active in- 
tellisence ; fomething felf moved, which knows that it moves, 
and atts towards an end; and this fomething we call mind. The 
finite degrees of intelligence in man, and other animals, can only 
have been derived from an intelligeut caufe. The phenomena of 
the univerfe, as far as they are known tous, lead us to an univer- 
fal, uniform, inte]ligent principle, the caufe of, and operating in 
the whole fyftem. If this caufe be finite, and limited in it’s exift- 
ence and powers, it may be ultimately traced up to an infinite, 
eternal, neceflary caufe, which, being the fource of all intelli- 
gence, mult be irfelf intelligent. 

Seft. x. Of gooducfs in the intelligent caufe.—Every thing con- 
fits of a combination of properties, fome fo co-exiftent as to form 
it’s actual exiitence at a given moment, others fo fucceflive as to 
form the progreffion of it’s condition: thefe together form it’s 
tature. ‘To be in circumftances fuited to it’s nature is the good, 
orhappinefs, of a fentient being: and acting towards a fentient 
being according to it’s nature is goodnefs in the agent.—The 
fame phenomena, which prove a firft mover and former, fhow alfo 
i fa@ the continual agency, either mediate or immediate, of the 
fame divine principle. This agency is alfo manifefted in continuing 
and conducting the progrefive exiftence of the vegetable and animal 
world, and particularly the material and mechanical mixed being of 
man, many of the operations of which are conducted without his 
é¢gency, or even confcioufnefs. Hencea direct proof of an interven- 
ing, fuperintending providence. Animal life affords proofs of a plan 
and defign for it's produ@ion and prefervation, which was formed 
teither by brute nor man. In this plan there are evident marks 
of intention to produce good. ‘Thefe are ftill further manifett in 
the training of our intelle@tual and moral powers, by affociations 
aadhabits, in a right courfe of progreffion towards fuch a co- 
ftiflence of powers and properti¢s as conftitute it’s perfect nature. 
‘in this progreffion, chiefly, that we mult trace the wifdom 
and benevolence of the moral goverrtnent of God. Since ie 
Would be abfurd to fuppofe the divitie energy to mock itfelf by 
ing contrary. to the nature which it creates, or not tn intend 
** good, we mult conclude that the mixture of evil, found among 
“a and other animals, ts only dppatently fuch, from the want o 
a right 
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aright and complete knowledge of their nature, fituation, and 
maner of exiftence. The two fources of natural evi] are, th 
fentient beings are connected with matter and it’s properties : wae 
that thefe beings are mortal. With refpect to man, if we ‘on 
his nature and connections, we fhall find, that they are precifel 
fuch as are adapted to train a moral ereature dy Aadbit to cherdBiee, 
and to eftablifll that character, fixed though free, in virtue and 
happinefs ;—that, notwithftanding his moral deviations, there is, 
in the progreflion of his exiftence, a corrigible and fanative prin- 
ciple, which tends to call forth by probation the right energy of 
his mo Sar and powers, and to produce a moral principle, fo 
wrought into character as to become morally infallible ; whence 
will flow affured rectitude and affured happinefs, and a full confir. 
mation of the wifdom and goodnefs of God. 

Sect. xt. The fame fubjedt purfued with re/pecd to the nature of 
man.—The nature of man is progreflive. He acts under combina 
tions and habits of mere animal nature, and is obliged to exercife 
bodily culture. In like manner the mind and moral faculties mug 
be trained by difcipline and exercife. Every capacity of man re- 

wires exertion by pradtice, a training difcipline, and forming 
habit. Each power, being a part of a compounded whole, fhould 
obferve acompofite movement in it’s progreffion, and a& with re- 
ference to the whole fyficm: and it is the power, which man 
pofieffes, of taking up this reference, and uniting and balancing 
the operations of his feveral powers, which conflitutes him a 
moral being. But before he can exercife this uniform felf-govern- 
ment, he mutt pafs through a difficult train of correétive culture, 
a laborious courfe of difciplinc. It is only by exercife and habit, 
that felf-knowledge, felf-command, fortitude, juftice, and active 
benevolence are formed, and carried forward to the produttion of 
a fixed character, in which decided virtue becomes morally infal- 
lible, and the man, approximating towards perfection, becomes 

capable of happinefs. ws 

Se€t. x11. Lhe fame fubje purfued with refped to the condition f 
man.—The weak and helplefs condition of the infant a 
him in a flate of pupillage exaétly fuited to this fyftem of being. 
When man arrives at adult age, the world becomes a fchool 1 
which he is fubjeé& to conftraint and correction. In his progrels 
he is put under great difficulties, and engaged in continued anf 
flis, in which his happinefs is expofed to conitant haze 
Thefe, however, are only ills of impertection, which he i , 
furmounting, and leaving behind him, and which, in the : i 

are part of the fanative proeefs by which he is approxumatit 5 
his proper good. It is matter of suaaiance, that the course 

moral difcipline in human life tends to train a man toa ar 

of his own fcale of being, to a true eftimate of external ° 
to felf- government, fortitude, juftice, and benevolence.—# 

however, alfo experienced, that this intellectual and moral a 
cefs, though it meets with many obftruétions, pry eee 
out any fixed limit ; and it appears to be capable of nf catet 
on, far beyond any prefent attainments in knowledge git 
Hence it is inferred, that man’s progrefiion terminates not bp 
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his prefent ftate—Man’s intellectual felf being an indiffoluble 
unity, it is saturally immortal. The analogy of nature, in the 
animal and vegetable world, favours the notion of progreffion in 
man. he hope which this procefs excites is not a combination 
of fancy, but reafon viewing an actual progreflion, extending be- 
yond what meets the eye; and it is unreafonable to fuppofe that 
divine providence will fuffer fuch a hope to be fruftrated. The 
mind is capable of internal a&s, when fecluded from external ob- 
jects, and even when the fenfes are impaired or in part deitroyed : 
hence it may be prefumed, that when cut off from all connexion 
with the material world by death, the living principle will itill con- 
tinue. When I reflect on Me, myfelf, I cannot confider it other- 
wife than as a fentient thinking foncthing diftin® from my body, a 
fimple indivifible unity. I feel, think, and act as one; and whes 
ther thisunit, I call we, bea fubftance diltin& from matter, or be 
amaterial atom, or concentration of atoms, to which is fuperadded 
living thought, none of the powers of nature, which act only by 
dividing and feparating, can affect this thus created unity. This 
felf, or foul, is theréfore naturally immortal, and unlefs annihie 
lated by the powér which made it one, will continue in being : 
and I reft affured, that I fhall continue my being, and that God 
will place this fentient unit in fome exiftence fuited to it, and 
afford me the natural means of communicating with it, as he has 
done in this world, under circumftances fuited to my further ap- 
proximation towards a perfeét co-exiftence of the moral and in- 
tellectual properties of my nature, 

To examine accurately the ground of this fyftem of intclleAual 
piyficks would require a large treatife. Leaving it, therefore, to 
metaphyficians and theologians to determine, whether this writer 
have made any new difcovery in the intellectual world, or advanced 
any folid arguments, hitherto overlooked, in proof of the doctrines 
of the freedom of human aétion, the exiftence of God, and the 
immortality of the foul; we fhall content ourfelves with obferv- 
ing, that philofophers will not, probably, think the author’s 
delign of overturning materialifm accomplifhed, by a fyftem, 
which is itfelf built upon conceptions belonging to matter. We 
Cannot perceive, that this writer’s idea of the foul as a fimple 
monad, f{urrounded with fpheres of attraction and repulfion, by 
means of which it acts and re-aéts upon external bodies, differs 
eflentially from the notion of matter, held by Dr. Prieftley and 
Other materialifts, as confifting of phyfical points furrounded by 
Ipheres of attraction and repulfion: or can we think, that the 
piritualifs will think their fyftem aided by an hypothefis which 
makes {pace a property of Deity, and confequently annexes to the 
divine nature that property of matter, in which Defcartes placed 
t's tole eflence, and which all philofophers, who at all admit the 
txitence of matter, confider as it’s firft effential attribute. The 
truth perhaps 13, as the author himfelf icems difpofed to allow, 
that the two fy {tems approach nearer to cach other than has been 
‘ommonly fuppofed ; both neceflarily admitting the exilicnce of 
Ove powers, and neither being able to determine any thing coa- 
‘trang the fubfratum in which thefe powers inhere,—But we ré- 
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tire from the labyrinth of metaphyfics, after bearing our tefimony te 
the laudable intention and the ingenuity which appear in this effay, 0. 5. 


ART. XI. Speculations on the Eftablifbment of an uniform Tenure of Land, 
and an Equalization of the territorial Taxes, including the Tithe and 
Poor Rates; with Hints towards a Plan for the Reduéion of the Na- 
tional Debt. 8vo. 47 pages. pr. 1s. Johnfon. 1795. 


‘Tue tenure by which land is held in this country is intricate, com. 
plex, and confufed; this neceflarily gives rife to doubt and perplexity, 
and invalves that {pecies of property in endlefs litigation and difputes, 
‘The pamphlet now before us holds out a remedy to this and a variety 
of other grievances, for a very rational and judicious plan is here 
offered : 

1. For a furvey of the whole kingdom, in order to attain an exat 
regifter of the lands, and enable the legiflature to affefs an equal land- 
tax; 11. For an abolition of the manorial courts, or rather a transfer 
of their power to thofe of the hundreds; 111. The fubftitution of a 
county-rate for the maintenance of the clergy, in lieu of the very im- 
politic and obnoxious tithe laws; 1v. A tax on the transfer of landed 
and funded property; v. The fale of the crown lands, lands be- 
queathed to the poor, &c. in order to diminifh the national debt ; 
and vi. An emiflion of notes without intereft, to enable purchafers to 
fulfil their contra¢ts, and prevent a depreciation. 

The author at the fame time propofes certain fubordinate regul 
tions for each county, viz. an hofpital for infane perfons and ideo; 
another for the deaf, dumb, and blind; a girls fchool for orphan, 
deferted, and natural children, on the plan of the Afylum; a boys 
fchool on that of the Marine Society ; and a houfe of correction and 
hard labour for the diforderly and idle. 

‘ From the adoption of the foregoing plan, a militia of a very dif- 
ferent complexion from the prefent might be formed, by attaching 4 
fpecies of military fervice to the tenure of land, and each individual 
to bear his own expences; they fhould be attached to their refpettive 
diftritts, and their duties be rendered as mild as poffible, confiftent 
with good difcipline ; and it contains the ftamina of a reform in pét- 
liament. ‘The landholders and houfeholders at large, therefore, by 
their tenure, would form the militia of the country, and to them 
would be confided the ele€tion of the national reprefentation. The 
land and houfe taxes would be confolidated and equalized on unerning 
principles, and, together with the poor-rates and uthe, united in one 
collection. An extenfive and immediate redu@tion of the public debt 
would take place, and a foundation be laid, by the duties on the alit- 

nation of landed and funded property, for a further diminution. ‘ 
fimple and uniform tenure of land would be eftablifhed throughdu 
the kingdom.’ 

This pamphlet mgrits attention. “ 
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Ant. x13. An Inquiry into the medicinal Qualities and Effet Ty 

acrated alkaline Water: illufirated by Experiments and Cafes 7 
John Monereiff, Apothecary, 8vo. ZO5 pagess Pr, 3% 

Vreech; Lond. Robinfons, 1794. Ta 
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Moncreift’s Inquiry into the aerated alkaline Vater. 48 3 


Tue ation of remedies on the humtan fyftem is both curious and 
interefting, bur it is a fubject of much difficulty of inveftigation. In 
te treatife before us, the author proteiles to explain the effeéts and 
qualities of the aerated alkaline water by the tett of experience. He, 
however, informs us afterwards, (Introd, p. 3.) that itis his defign, ¢ at 
oefent, rather to throw out hints, than fully to difcufs the fabjet, 
and that he intends to comprife his remarks within as {mall bounds as 
fible; and that if the perufal of this treatife fhall engage more ge- 
neral attention to the aerated alkaline water, or contribute to alleviate 
ay of thofe paintul diforders which embitter human life, the object 
of the author wall be gained.’ 

The author begins by giving an account of the manner of preparin 
this water, in which we obferve nothing different from the meth 
that has been generally practifed, 

After examining the fubftances from which this water 1s pres 
ared, the author confiders it with refpect to it’s folvent, ftimulant, 
mic, diuretic, diaphoretic, and antifeptic powers; but we do not 
nd that he has offered any thing new on thefe heads, or furnifhed any 
new facts in fupport of the different properties which he has afcribed 
t this remedy. 

Upon the whole, the author concludes, that aerated alkaline water 
may be advantageoufly employed in the relief or cure of gravel, gout, 
fomachic and putrid diforders, On the cure of the firft of thefe com- 
plaints we have the following obfervations : 

r. 74.—* In order to cure gravelifh diforders, it is neceffary to re- 
move the inflammation and the fpafm, to difcharge the calculous con- 
cretions, and to ttrenethen the fyftem. 

* The inflammation is moft effectually removed by bleeding ; the 
palm, by opiates; the folution or difcharge of the inde the 
trated alkaline water. And to give vigour and ftrength to the body, 
Sereie and tonic medicines will be neceflary. 

‘Tf the perfon be of a ftrong robuft conftitution, it will be necef- 
lary to take three or four tea cupfuls of blood away at once; but if of 
idelicate habit of body, one or two will perhaps be fufficient. 

‘ Large dofes of laudanum, in very painful cafes, will be neceffary 
overcome the fpafm ; but they fhould be difconunucd as foon as that 
fad is anfwered. 

_* The aerated alkaline water, from its folvent and other qualities, 
Swell calculated for difcharging the calculus from the kidneys and 
viadder, and for preventing trefth accumulations. ‘There is good rea- 
‘0 to believe that this medicive is capable of diffolving calculus in the 
‘dr; but, whatever may be its power in this way, we are certain of 
we fact, namely, that it prevents frefh accumulations. It is fuppoted 
“do this, either by changing the quality of the urine, fo as to render 
‘capable of holding the matter which conftitutes gravel, in a {tate of 
“ire folution; or, by its fudorific quality, difcharging that matter 
“om the circulating fluids, by the infenfible perfpitation. This fact 
; Well deferving the attention of perfons fubject to the gravel, and 


| ould induce them to ufe this medicine during the remainder of theit 


no 


‘ hoy 4 ° ~ 
of though we have not experienced fo much advantage from the ufe 
_,.'S temedy as our author appears to have done, yet we think that 


me cafes it may be highly ferviceable, Wath the experiments of 
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the author we are, however, much better pleafed, than with his reafoy. 
ings ; mer they are much too few and too little varied to afford the 
accurate refults that might be withed for on a fubje&t of this kind, 


Art. xitr. The Elements of Medicine of Fobhn Brown, .p. trans 


lated from the Latin, with Comments and Illuftrations, by the Author 


A new Edition, revifed, and corre@ed. With a” Biographical Pry. 
face by Thomas Beddoes, m. p. and a Head of the Author, 
In Two Vols. 8vo. 850 pages. Price 12s. in boards, John. 
fon. 1795. 


From the great fimplicity of the brunonian doétrine, and it’s happy 
application in explanation of the different phenomena of difeate, i 
was evident it could not long efcape the notice of the philofophical 
part of the profeffion. It has accordingly, for fome time, been 
more or lefs applied in proportion to the knowledge which the prac. 
titioner had acquired of it’s nature; and it’s influence has ungueftion. 
ably produced a happy change in the prattice of medicine. Among 
the judicious and well informed part of the faculty, we no longer 
perceive thofe feeble and inert modes of treatment recommended, 
which uféd fo generally to prevail. On the continent of Europe 
this doctrine alfo appears to be gaining credit, from the republic- 
tion of the author’s work *, and in America it’s fuperiority is acknow- 
ledged, both by the teachers and ftudents of medicine, as is {uh- 
ciently evident from their writings. 

Confidering, therefore, a juft knowledge of the brunonian ¢«- 
trine to be of effential importance, both to medical praétitioners ane 
mankind in general, we have no hefitation in giving itas our opimids, 
that docter Beddoes has performed a very ufeful and neceflary tah 
in revifing and corre€ting the prefent edition of the ‘ Eiemerts ¢ 
Medicine.” The undertaking required a confidcrable degree of Gt: 
dour, and ability; it is therefore a circumflance highly favourable, 
that it has been executed by a phyfician whofe views are well knows 

1: will not be neceflary at prefent to enter into an examination 
the principles of the brunoman doétrine, as we have given a fil 
sccoant of them in the fourth volume of our Review. We fe 
however, point out the moit material alterations and improvemen 


that have becn made by the ingenious editor, im the edition betor i 


WS. 
‘The reafons which induced dofer Beddoes to undertake the rt 
vifion and correRion of this publication are ft ted im the followitg 
Pile ge. Pr. Kit. - ‘ 
‘ican {carcely,’ days he, ‘ imagine an undertaking which, 
hiitle winle ago, I was lefs likely to engage than an edition 
Brown's Elements of Aledieines and | thimk it proper to fate, 
Bas not either the hope of fame or profit, or enthufiaftic —_ af 
te the ingenious author's fefem, tharinduced me to fubmittos # 
fo extremely unplesiant. ‘he penery in which Dr. Brown het 
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‘mention them can be no indelicacy. Soon after his death, a fub- 
(ription on their behalf was fet on foot, and produced confiderable 
emporary advantage. But as the circumiftances which gave rife to 
hat fubfcription ftill, in a great meafure, {ubfift, it was conceived by 
fame benevolent perfons, that a republication of his fyftem, of which 
few copies remain on fale, might contribnte to the fame dejirable end, 
This refolution being finally adopted, it became highly neceflary to 
ind a perfon willing to fuperintend the edition. For this purpofe 
application was made to me; and who could refufe his affiflance to 
fo good a defign? I fear, indeed, the author’s family will not de- 
rive any great benefit from the adventure. The very attempt, howe 
ever, to ferve them, may afford this confolation to men of genius, 
pining under poverty and negleét; that, although they themfelves 
may receive no reward for their ufeful labours, a fenfe of their merit 
may at laft procure fome regard to thofe who are neareft and deareft 
tothem; an idea, in my opinion, full as foothing as the profpect 
of pofthumous fame.’ 

In regard to the improvements that have been made in this ree 
publication of Dr. Brown’s Elements of Medicine, they are in 
gencral {uch as will appear obvioufly ufeful. ‘The editor has not in- 
deed made an entirely new tranilation of the Elementa Medicina of 
Dr. Brown, but he has rendered his meaning more plain and ob- 
vious, by correcting hie language, which was frequently involved, and 
obfeure. ‘Thofe latin corrections and additions to the original work, 
which, having been given in englifh in the text, were inie:ted at the 
bottom of the page in the former edition, are in the prefent rejected 
sof no very materia] ufe, except in a republication of the latin 
work. Some of the author’s large notes have alfo been taken into 
the text, in order to render them more convenient to the reader. 
ln fhort, fays Dr. B. Intro. Pp. xilii—*‘ I have placed a table of 
‘ontents at the head of each chapter ; and inftead of difperfing the 
principal obfervations i had to make on the fyftem in notes, I thought 
it would be more advantageous to give them in connection.—An ie 
iuitration by Mr. Chriftie, which has been found to affitt fome 
perions in conceiving the brunonian doétrines, and a table, com- 
poled many years ago, by Dr. Lynch, are alfo added to this 
§aition.’ 

It may farther i* obferved, that an index to the whole has been 
ubjoined. 

The circumftances which Dr. Beddoes has colle&ed refpeing 
the chara¢ter of the author of the Elemeuta Medicina, though they 
are but few, will, we have no doubt, be interefting to the philofo- 

cal reader. He appears to have been a native of the parihh of 

uncle, in the county of Berwick, and to have been educated in the 
gtammar fchoo!] of Dunfe, where his cqnduct was marked by uncom- 
mon application and induftry in the acquifition of learning. On 

‘ving {chool, when about twenty years of age, his reputation as 4 
icholar, we are informed, procured him the fituation of tutor in a 
family of fome diftin@tion in the neighbourhood of Dunfe. He did not, 

owever, remain long in this ie Sn but repaired to the unie 
Yeraty of Edinburgh, where he purfued theological ftudies with great 
gulagity and attention, but when nearly on the point of ordination 
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as a clergyman of the fcotch eftablifhment, he relinquifhed the pro- 
feffion of divinity altogether, and directed his views to the ftudy of 
medicine, which he profecuted with equal ardour and fuccefs, ‘The 
fubordinate incidents and occurrences in the life of this extraordinary 
man are related with much clearnefs and impartiality, but we cannot 
take particular notice of them in this place; we fhall however infert 
a paflage in which the editor has ftrikingly delineated the more pro- 
minent features in the character of this phyfician. 

p. *xciv. ‘ In the recital of this fcanty information,’ fays 
Dr. B. * my own fentiments have -fluctuated fo much, that 1 am 
doubtful whether I have preferved impartiality, or thall appear con- 
fiftent in the diftribution of pity, ridicule, cenfure, and applaug, 
among the incidents of Brown’s life. Yet the peculiarities by which 
he was diftinguifhed, appear obvious enough. He was endowed 
with uncommon fufceptibilitv to impreffions. By whatever objea 
they were touched, the fprings of his nature bent deeply inwards; 
but they immediately rebounded with equal energy. This quality 
is the foundation of all moral and intellectual fuperiority ; but, un- 
happily, the ftrong feelings and bold refolutions of Brown were no 
improved into fteady principles. He never feems to have taken 
pains to form a fyftem of conduct advantageous to himfelf, and juf 
towards othefs. As foon as he loft the controul of fuper‘tition, his high 
f{pirits hurried him into the moft intemperate exceffes ; and, at a later 
period, his actions can only be regarded as the plunges of defpair— 
The tendernefs with which his cordiality infpired thofe who knew 
him formerly, I could demonftrate by a variety of teftimonies. By 
a writer already quoted, he is ftyled “ a man of infinite goodnefs of 
heart.” Dr.S—— concludes his communication with thefe exprel- 
fions: ‘‘ He was poffefled of a great mind that fupported him in 
the midit of all his diftreffes. He defpifed riches; detefted every 
thing bafe, and pofleffed fuch opennefs of heart, as to be liable to 
be taken in by every knave.”” He undoubtedly committed an error, 
which has often been productive of fatal confequences to perfons 
accuftomed to {cientific fpeculation. He gave mankind credit for a 
more fincere regard for truth, and an higher fenfe of its importance, 
than they have entertained in any age. He imagined, perhaps, that 
Plato’s fally concerning virtue was applicable to fcience. He there- 
fore utterly neglected thofe arts by which the imagination Is capt 
vated; and truiting to their intrinfic value, bluntly challenged ac- 

ceptance for his opinions. 
~ * Cicero and Bacon were his favourite authors; in his elaborate 
compofitions he imitated the roman orator with affeGtation; ane ® 
muft be confeffed, that by taking advantage of the penury and ot 
of ptecifion, which Lucretius and Cicero fo loudly lament, he M 
fucceeded to his utmoft wifhes in conftru@ting a ftyle of claffical ob- 
fcurity. He could, however, write otherwife, and unite at will per- 
{picuity with purity. a 
'« Bacon he admired not only for his mafterly furvey of univerial 
rience, but likewife, as Dr. Macdonnel acutely conjectures, nur 
that great author appeared to countenance him in the difrefpett 
which he treated his predeceffors.—He had little medical erudie® 
4: firt he probably read more than ordinary ftudents; but eg 
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had conftructed his theory, he feldom perufed or confulted any me- 
dical author. He was impatient when any difficulty was farted 

which he did not fee clearly how to folve* : nor would he ever ac- 
knowledge any exception to his principles. An argument againft 
his fundamental propofitions, which I had mentioned in converfation 
toa favourite pupil, was communicated one ev ening, to the matter 
in my prefence, a little before the hour of lecture. He faid little 
in re ply at the moment. But it appeared that the objection worked 
upon his mind; in the courfe of his le€ture he waxed unexpectedly 
warm; and at laft, addrefled himfelf particularly to the pupil who 
had ftated the objection. He did not attempt to expofe its futil ity, 
as might eafily have been done; but, exhorting him to fuffer no in- 
finuations to divert his attention from the doctrine, he proceeded to 
deliver againft the exercife of the underftanding, a diffuafive that 
might have done credit to the pulpit.’ 

We perfectly agree with the learned editor in his obfervations re- 
fpecting the acquifition of ‘ reputation in phyfic,’ and alfo in the 
neceflity as well as utility of fuch analvfis as that projected by 
Dr. Johnfon. We are, however, inclined to believe from fome at- 
tention to the fubjeét, that both the /feczes and varieties would be 
found much more numerous than is generally fuppofed. 

In the examination of the principles of the brunonian doétrine, 
Dr. Beddoes difplays much acutenefs and ingenuity ; his obfer- 
vations on the principle of excitability are extremely pertinent and 
philofophical. 

rp.*cxxxvil.e ‘ It appears to me,’ fays the dottor, ‘ that ac- 
cording to the firft chapters of the Elements of Medicine (xviii.) 
living beings ought to have proceeded through languor to death in 
one unbroken tenour of wakefulnefs, and that all the images and 
lamentations which fleep has fuggefted to the poets, would have 
been loft. He who affumes that a certain portion of excitability is 
originally afligned to every living fyftem, by his very affumption, 
denies its continual production, fubfequent diffufion, and expenditure 
at arate equal to the fupply, or greater er leis. ‘That the brain is 
an organ deftined to fecrete the matter of lite, he could never have 
fuppofed, otherwife he would not have exprefied a doubt whether 
excitability be a quality or a fubitance. 

‘ If we admit a fucceflive fupply of this principle, we may folve 
ina very eafy manner, feveral difficulties, for the fake of which new 
epicycles muft be added to Brown’s fyftem. In the cold bath we 
May imagine the generation of fenforial power, to proceed with 
{mall diminution, while the ations on the furface of the body are 
contiderably abated by local fubduétion of heat. ‘Thus the well- 
known glow will be the effeét of undiminifhed produétion within, 
while external expenditure is diminifhed, But weak perfons fre- 
quently do not experience any glow. Here the a¢tion on the fkin 
affects the fyftem univerfally ; the production, therefore, is checked 
from the torpor of the fece rning organ, and this ftate of the brain 
explains the head-ach and chillinefs, fubfequent to the mifufe of the 
Cold bath. ‘Thefe effeéts are not, in my apprehenfion, eafy to be 
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reconciled to the hypothefis of a fixed original ftock of excitability. 
the fame thing may be faid of feeds and eggs long preferved, with. 
out fenfible change, in a ftate capable of germination and growth, 
Sleep fometimes produces no refrefhment, and yet it feems not to 
be imperfe& or difturbed in proportion to the languor felt on awak- 
ing. This I have attributed to a failure in the Route of excitabi- 
Imy ; and nervous fever is imputed by another phyfiologitt, to this 
caufe of debility, of which Brown had no fufpicion —If an illufra- 
tive analogy be defired, his excitability might be compared to a fluid 
lodged in the body as a refervoir. According to the ftatement which 
Ithink more confonant to the phenomena, excitability would be 
like a fluid iffuing from the brain as water from a fpring. Thefe re- 
femblances might be traced a little way, but they foon fail, as al- 
ways happens in matters fo effentially diffimilar.’ 

In concluding his obfervations on the brunonian doétrine, the 
editor juftly remarks, that the diftinguifhing merit of Dr. Brown 
was, that, p. *clx. * he avaided all falfe analogies, and confined 
himfelf within the proper fphere of obfervation for a phyiician, 
Hence at a time when | could not be fufpeéted of that difpofition ta 
diminish the faults, and magnify the excellencies of his fyitem, which 
my fhare in the prefent publication may be fuppofed to produce; I 
was led ta remark, that ‘* if he has not always difcovered the 
truth, he is feldom forfaken by the fpirit of philofophy.” Before 
him inveftigations relative to medicine, had been carried on juit as 
rationally as if to difcover the qualities of the horfe, the naturalift 
were to direé& his attention to the movements of a windmill. There 
exifted no fyftem which was not either entirely, or jn a great mea- 
fure, founded upon the obferved or fuppofed properties of fubftances, 
deftitute of life. Thus Boerhaave taught that difeafes depend upon 
changes of the blood, fimilar to thofe which certain oily, watery, or 
mucilaginous liquors undergo; I have already had occafion to thew that 
Cullen referred the phenomena of life to an imaginary fluid, endowed 
with the fame properties as the electric fluid, of which the very ex- 
iltence is fill problematical. His predeceffors having in this manner 
left man entirely out of their fyftems, or affigned him an unimport- 
ant place, Brown atchieved the important fervice. of reftoring him 
to his proper ftation in the centre. We have other obligations to 
him; but as I have already had occafion to point out fome of them 
in the courfe of thefe preliminary obfervations, and as the reft will be 
difcévered by an attentive perufal of the following work, I thall 
leave the tafk of fingling them out, and appretiating them to the 
impartial reader. In forming this eftimate he fhould have before 
him, 1. The @ifficulty of emancipating the mind from the domimuon 
of inveterate and accredited error. 2. The much greater difficulty 
of giving a new form toa complicated and obfcure {cience.’ 

The writings of Dr. Brown every where inculeate the neceflity of 
inveitigating the principles of animal life, in a clofe and philoi- 
phical manner; and the valuable and extenfive refearches of the alle 
thor of Zoonomia fufficiently fhow the utility and advantage of foch 
amethod. We may, therefore, as this plan at prefent appears 
be gaining ground, not unreafonably expect important ditcoverts 
in the {cience of medicine, 
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Ware on the Catarat?. 


Ant. xty. 4x Enquiry into the Canfes which have moft commonly prevent « 
ed Succes in the Operation of extradting the Catara®; with an Account 
of the Means by which they may either be avoided or reified. Ta 
evhich are added, Obfervations on the Diffipation of the Catara&, and 
on the Cure of the Gutta Serena. Alfo, additional Remarks on the Epi- 
phora; or, Watery Eye. The Whole illuftrated with a Variety of 
Cafes. By James Ware, Surgeon. 8va. 172 pages, Price 3s. 
fewed. Dilly, 1795. 

No part of furgery has probably received greater improvement with- 
in thefe few years, than that which relates to the difeafes of the eye; 
and to this improvement, the — author of the inquiry before 
xs has contributed in no very {mall proportion. The chief of what 
js new in the prefeat work is that which refpects tlic more trifling 
circumftances, or accidents of the operation for the extraction of the 
cataract. In order to imprefs the mind of thofe perfons who perform 
this operation © with a juft fenfe of the importance of thefe accidents,’ 
fays Mr. W. Pp. 2.——€ I propofe in the following pages to give fome 
account of the moft cénfiderable of them. And in doing this I mean 
tu clafs them under the following heads; viz. fuch as arife, 

‘ Firft, From making the incifion through the cornea too {mall : 

* Secondly, From wounding the iris with the cornea knife : 

‘ Thirdly, From fuffering a portion of the vitreous humour to 
efcape : 

‘Fourthly, From extracting only a part of the cataract, and lecav- 
ing the remainder behind inthe eye: 

‘Fifthly, From fuffering foreign bodies, after the operation, to 
prefs unequally on the ball of the eye : 

‘And, fixthly, From prematurely expofing the eye to the action of 
too ftrong a light.’ 

On each of thefe heads’, Mr. W. has laid down different direétiong 
and cautions, which appear to be the refult of much experience, and 
a nice attention to the nature of the inconveniencies and accidents 
which he is anxious to remove. We fhall give a few of his obferva- 
tions on the firit head. 

P. 3.—* It muft be obvious to every one, that if the incifion of the 
cornea, through which the cataract is to be extra¢ted, be not fome- 
what larger than the cataraét itfelf, a degree of violence will be re- 
Quired to bring the cataract through it; and in confequence of this, if 
the cataract be not altered in its figure, the wound in the cornea will 
be forcibly dilated, and the edge of the iris which forms the rim of 
the pupil be compreffed between the cornea and the cataract, and be 
dable either to have fome of its fibres ruptured, or to be otherwife fo 
much injured as to excite a confiderable degree of inflammation, and 
ultimately to hazard a contra¢tion or a clofure of the pupil. 

‘ This accident is in general occafioned by the inattention of the 
Operator to the natural untteadinefs of the patient’s eye, and by his 
omitting to ufe proper means to fix it, at the time that the cornea 
knife is carried through the cornea. In confequence of this omiffion, 
% t90n as the inftrument has pierced the cornea on the outer fide, the 
“e moves inward toward the nofe; and before the point of the in. 
ftroment can reach the inoer fide of this tunic, the greater part of 1¢ 
is hid from the operator’s infpection ; and he is afterwards obliged to 
Pntinue the incifion without fceiog what he is about, Hence it often 
unavoidably 
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wnavoidably follows, that he is under the neceffity of bringing th 
knife through, on the inner fide of the cornea, much anterior A v 
connetion with the f{clerotica: and fometimes it has been brought a 
from the fame caufe, dire¢tly oppofite to the pupil. P 
« But the unfteadinefs of the patient’s eye is not the only circumftance 

which may caufe the incifion through the cornea to be made too {mall 
This defect in_ the operation may arife from the inattention of the 
ope: torto various otoer circumftances. It may, for example, pro- 
ceed from his commencing the incifion through the cornea below the 
tranfver{ diameter of this coat; in confequence of which, notwith. 
ftanding the point of the knife be carried properly through the anterior 
chamber to the inner rim of this tunic, and its edge be afterwards 
brought down, fo as accurately to divide the cornea at its inferior 
connection with the iclerotica, the incifion will {till be too fmall, as 
it will not take in nine-fixteenths * of the circumference of this tunic; 
which extent the incifion ought always to occupy, in order to give 
the cataraét good room to come through it. Formerly, indeed, I was 
inclined to think it advifeable to make the incifion through the cornea 
finaller than is here mentioned, in order with the greater certainty to 
avoid wounding the iris ; but then I always took care to enlarge the 
incifion with a pair of curved blunt pointed {ciffars, before any at. 
tempt was made to extract the cataract. I often fucceeded very fatis. 
factorily in this mode of operating: but have now long fince relin- 

uifhed it, a greater fhare of experience having enabled me to fecure 
the iris from being injured, though I make the incifion through the 
cornea fufficiently large, with the cornea knife alone. This mode of 
compleating the incifion with one inftrument, and at one time, ap- 
pears to me greatly preferable to the former mode; fuch an incifion 
being more likely to be fmooth, and to heal by the firft intention, 
than one which is made with two different inftruments. I might alfo 
add that it is more expeditious; but this is of little moment, if the 
fuccefs of the operation be not at the fame time rendered more certain 
by itt. 

"The utility and importance of thefe obfervations muft be evident to 
every furgeon who is converfant with the nature of this operation. 

The cafes refpecting the diffipation of the cataract, as well as thofe 

in moft of the other papers, have been already noticed in our account 
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« * By the expreflion, nine-fixteenths, I mean fomething more than 
half the circumference of the cornea. 

« + In three cafes of the catara¢t which have lately come under my 
notice, the cornea was not only remarkably flat, but the iris appe 
to project forward in the anterior chamber of the aqueous humour, 
forming a convex inftead of a plain furface. In cafes of this defcrip- 
tion, the anterior chamber is fo {mall that if an attempt be made to 
compleat the divifion of the cornea by one incifion, fo as to include 
in it half the circumference of this tunic, it will be found extremely 
dificult, if not impoffible, to carry the point of the knife from the 
outer to the inner rim ef the cornea, without wounding the 11s. Un- 
der fuch circumftances therefore I would advife the operator to incl 
only one third of the cornea in the firft incifion, and afterwards to ¢- 
large the aperture on the outer fide by means of the curved fciflars. of 
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Good en the Difeafes of Prifons and Poor-Houfes. 4g 


of the third volume of the memoirs of the medical fociety of: London. 
The author has, however, here introduced fome notes upon them, 
which contain a few neceffary cautions and remarks. He has alfo 
mentioned feveral other cafes in which the cataracts were dittipated 
and the fight reftored, without any operation whatever. 

The additions which the author has made to the paper on the cure 
of the extta ferena conhift chiefly of two cates, which tend to confirm 
the fuccefs of the methods of treating the difeafe which he has pro- 
pofed. 

The lat traét, which is on the epiphsra, or watery eye, compre- 
hends fome additional obfervations on the manner of removing the 
complaint, in proof of the utility of which, defcriptions of fix new 
Caies are given, 

On the whole, this publication will be found to contain a confidere 
able proportion of ufetul practical information. 


Art. xv. A Diffrtation on the Difeafes of Prifons and Poor-Houfes, 
publy bed at the Requeft of the Medical Saciety of Londen, having ob. 
tained the Premium offered by the Society for the beft Effay on this Subse. 
To which is added a fingalar Cafe of Preter-natural Featation, with 
Remarks on the Phenomena that ocurred. Read before the Society, 
O07. 20. 1794. By John Mafon Good, F.M.s. 12mo. 189 
pages. Price 2s. 6d. fewed. Dilly. 1795. 


In this differtation Mr. Good appears to have pointed out fome 
faults in the conftru¢tion and general management of work-houfes, 
and prifons, and to have defcribed feveral of the caufes of difeafe in 
thofe firuations with a tolerable degree of clearnefs and precifion ; but 
on the whole, the furvey, which he has taken of the very compre- 
henfive fubjeéts of the queftion before him, is neither minute, nor 
of that mafterly kind from which much novelty of information can 
be expected. In the inquiries the author feems to have been guided 
by the writings and opimons of others, rather than by his own ob- 
fervations, and the fuggeitions of a¢tual experience. A full illuftra- 
tion of the nature of the difeafes of work-houfes and prifons is how- 
ever by no means a tafk of eafy execution ; it involves a great variety 
of confiderations, that require the attention of a keen and accurate 
inquirer. 

Almolt every writer on the difeafes of prifons has inculcated an 
attention to cleanlinefs, temperance, pure air, exercife, fleep, cloth- 
ing, and the danger of human effluvia; and the writer of the difler- 
tation before us has chiefly afcribed the origin of difeafes in thofe 
confined fituations, to a culpable’ negligence or want of care in fome 
of thefe refpects. ‘There are a few other circumftances of a more 
trifling nature, which the author alfo mentions as tending to produce 
difeafes of this defcription. 

The publication is divided into three fe&ions; in the firft the 
author gives a fhort fketch of the literary hiftory of the places ad- 
verted 10;’ in the fecond ¢ a hiftory of the difeafes mott frequently 
traced in fuch fituations; with the mode of treatment, and remedies 
to be employed during their prefence ;’ and in the third, a ftatement 
ot what appear to the writer, to be the beft means of preventing fuch 
difeafes from recurring in future, The 
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The difeafes of work-houfes and prifons our author arranges unde 
two diftinét heads. 

Pp. 26. * Firft, thofe which originate ab extra, but which are in. 
troduced at the entrance of paupers and prifoners; and, 

‘ Secondly, thofe which originate within, from the Operation ef 
fome, or all of the caufes above {pecified. 

« Of thofe which are introduced from without, the chief are ul. 
cers, the venereal difeafe, and the itch.’ 

The diforders that originate within prifons and inftitutions of that 
kind, according to our author, are the following. 

Pp. 43. * Firit, cutaneous eruptions; oi which fcald-heads are 
the principal. 

* Secondly, rickets and worms, 

* Thirdly, fevers of different kinds, proceeding from coftivenefs, 
colds, an impure atmofphere, depreflion of {pirits, and other canfes, 
which will aiterwards be taken notice of. 

‘ Of thefe difeafes, the two firlt claiies appertain, almoft exclu- 
fively, to children; and are, therefore, more frequently to be met 
with in the work-houfes of populous country hamlets, and large ma- 
nufacturing towns, where the manufactures are declining, and the 
poor find a difficulty of procuring work, than in bridewells and other 
prifons, defigned principally for the reception of adults. ‘Though, 
as infants at the breaft are admitted, with their mothers, into thefe 
Jaft, 1 have found them here alfo.’ 

On fevers, difeafes perhaps the moft common and fatal of any in 
fituations of this fort, we have the following obfervations, which we 
fhall prefent to the medical reader as a fpecimen of the nature of the 
work, and of the manner in which the author has handled his fubject. 

v.67. £1 pafs on to the confideration of fever; a difeafe which, 
arifing within the confined walls of a poor-houfe, or a prifon, has, in 
many inftances, committed as extenfive a havoc as the fire, or the fword. 
its caufes in fuch fituations, are various. They may be enumerated 
under the heads of—Intoxication.—.Colds.—Coftivenefs.—Depreflion 
of fpirits.—General uncleanlinefs and want of frefh air.—Contagious 
effluvia. ; 

‘ Numerous as thefe caufes are, I have never known but one kind 
of pyrexia produced from them in prifons or poor houfes, and that 
is the typus of Dr, Cullen, or low nervous fever of Dr. Huxham. 

* It may feem fingular that, among thefe caufes, and in fuch fitua- 
tions, intoxication fhould be advanced as a fource of fever; and fill 
more fo, that it fhould be brought forwards as a caufe of typhus. I 
will explain thefe difficuities. ® 

* There is fearcely any prifon, in this kingdom, where porter and 
twopenny, if not fpirits, are aot too indifcriminately introduced. 
have alrcady lamented this evil when, defcanting a few pages back, 
on ulcerated legs; and I cannot again avoid repeating, that it 1s a0 
evil which ought, by all means, to be utterly abolithed ; and that, 
in many inftances, it refleéts the higheft difcredit on the police of this 
country. In variety of towns the keeper of the gaol is allowed 
no falary, but fupports himfelf by a public tap; and at Banbury, 
in Oxfordfhire, a tew years fince, the gaoler was not only 
no falary, but was fubject to an annual rent from the profits acct 
ing from his tap, 


* At Batley, in Yorkhhire, the late keeper of the prifon eres 
fl . 
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drinking: his widow keeps the prifon at this time, and pays the 
high bailiff twenty guineas a year for houfe rent, and licence to fell 
beer. 

« And, in inftances where this pernicious cuftom is abolifhed, we 
frequently fee the windows of the prifon rooms immediately fronting 
the ftreets; where liquors of all kinds are communicated, and the 
neighbouring inhabitants difturbed by an inceffant riot, and noife, 

«In the midil of fuch impolitic permiflions, we cannot wonder that 
intoxication fhould be the frequent refult, and that fever fhould en- 
fue in confequence thereof. 

‘In almoit any other fituation this fever would pafs off in a few 
days, if not a few hours; or would become a pure fynochus, or in- 
flammatory fever ; gs through its regular flages, and ever with 
appropriate fymptoms. but, from the adjunct operation of the two 
jaft caufes above enumerated, I have known the very nature of the 
fever totally changed, and that in an early ftage of it; and the pa- 
tient who, at firft, appeared to poffefs an inflammatory diathefis, in 
three or four days difcover the moft dangerous languor and debility.’ 

It is from the fame combination of caufes our author fuppofes * that 
the fever fo frequently produced in prifons and iil conducted poor- 
houfes by cofds, puts on the fame diagnoftics of the tvphus.’ 

rp. 71. * All colds produce a greater or lefs degree of pyrexia; 
and the fpecies of pyrexia is determined by the temperament of the 
patient; and, more efpecially, by the atmofphere which forrounds 
him. In Holland, therefore, and the hundreds of Effex, where the 
country lies low, and the foil is continually moift, and fpongy, 
the marfh miafimata, that are perpetually afcending, determine the 
fever produced, in confequence of cold, to be an intermittent; and 
fo frequent were thefe intermittents, half a century ago, before land- 
draining was become general, and the foil properly cultivated, that 
aman efteemed himfelt particularly fortunate if he futtained an ob- 
ftinate tertian or quartan but once only in five, or fix years. ‘Fhe 
fevers of North Wales, and the Northern countries of Europe, on 
the contrary, are, in general, inflammatory, though cold be fill 
the exciting caufe: the atmofphere being pure and dry, and the 
diet, excepting — the moit wretched of the peafantry, particu- 
larly generous and rich. 

‘It is not, indeed, to be wondered at, therefore, that the fever 
produced by colds in ill condu¢ted prifons and poor-houfes, acted 
upon as it ever muft be by the co-operation of other caufes, fhould 
differ from either of thefe, and prove itfelfa typhus. And I can- 
not here avoid lamenting, that this caufe of fever, which might 
eafily be obviated, fhould be allowed to operate fo generally. I 
have feen more inftances of fever originating from colds, than from 
any of the other, or, perhaps, all the other caufes added together ; 
and, ' have often remonitrated with magiftrates upon this fubjeét.’ 

On the fituations of prifons and work Sooke, as well as with refpeét 
to the proper management and regulation of them, the author hes 
given feveral ufeful and neceflary directions, which it would be 
highly advantageous for the condattors of thofe places of confinement 
to adopt. : 

In the advertifement prefixed to this traft, we are informed that 
a premium of twenty gvineas was adjudged to the author, by the 


medical fociery of London. | 
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The cafe of praternatural feetation, which is added to this differ. 
tation, will prebably be confrdered more extraordinary than inftryc- 
tive. From the defeription of the author, there appears in this cafe 
to have been *‘ no fexual characteriftic whatfoever, neither pefiis nor 
pudendum.” Nor could the mo mimute examination difcover any 
anus, funis, or umbilicus. : 

In the obfervations which Mr. G. has made upon this uncom- 
mon cafe, he ftrongly contends, that it atfords a fatisfaftory proof of 
the human embryo deriving it’s nourifhment from the liquor amnii 
by which it as furrounded, and not from the umbilical veffels, as has 
been generally fuppofed. A. R, 
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Art. xvt. The Philofophy of Chemifiry, or fundamental Truths of 
modern chemical Science, arranged ihanew Order. By A. F. Four- 
croy, tranflated from the French of the 2d Edition, figned by the 

* aceiees = an at 
Author. 8vo. 192 pages. Price 3s. 6d. Johnfon. 1795. 


In the infancy of any department of experimental fcience, the phi- 
Jofopher is bufied in colleCung facts, but fearcely able to afcertain any 
part of their relative importance. The human underftanding is con- 
tinually bufied in the arrangement of obfervations for the ufeful pur- 
pofe of producing general refults. In this early ftage of fcience the 
reneral refults can be little eife than mere hypothetical affamptions un- 
der which the fa¢ts may be claffed. When the loofe theory thus efta- 
blifhed is eftimated at no more than it’s true value, the fa¢ts them- 
felves modify it from time to time, and ultimately lead to a beautitul 
and fyftematical aflemblage of general truths. The progrefs here men- 
tioned, has, with fome deviations, been ftrikingly exemplified in the 
{cience of chemiftry. 

A few years only have elapfed fince any confiderable advancement 
bas been made towards the eftablifhment of it’s firft principles. It is 
true, indeed, that even now we have lefs reafun to boaft of our acquifi- 
tions, than to look with ftimulated induftry to the immenfe field which 
yet remains unexplored. Our defiderata greatly exceed the data we 
have obtained. There is {carcely, perhaps, any of the fubordinate 
means better calculated for the promotion of fciences, than to exhybit 
the knowledge we poflefs in the form of concife, but at the fame time 
comprehenfive manuals. The moft eminent philofophers have found 
a pleafure in drawing out fketches of this nature. Bergmann has com- 
poied feveral, the value of which is well known to the world, and the 
prefent work is entitled to rank among the firft performances of this 
hature; repeated attention to this object of refearch, continual practice 
of enunciation in public lectures, and an improvement of knowledge 
acquired by experimemt and converfe with the eminent chemifts at 
Paris, have enabled this author to treat his fubjeét with much more of 
{cientific elegance than is to be found in his earlier writings. His 
language is accurate and comprehenfive, and the faéts are feletted and 
difpofed in the beft manner. It is written according to the pneumatic 
nomenclature, 
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After thefe general obfervations we fhall content ourfelves by exhi- 
biting the plan. Mr. F. refers all the facts and experiments of che- 
miftry to the twelve following general phenomena. 

1. The action of light. 

The aétion of caloric. 
The action of air in combuftion. 

4. The nature and a¢tion of water. 

s. The nature and action of earths, and the formation of alkalies, 
with the parts they perform in combinations. 

6. The nature and preperties of combuitible bodies. 

-. The formation and decompofition of acids. 

§. ‘The umon of acids with earths and alkalies. 

g. The oxydation and diffolution of metals. 

10. The nature and formation of vegetable fubftances. 

11. The tranfition of vegetables to the ftate of animal matter, and 
the nature of the latter. 

12. Finally, the fpontaneous decompofition of vegetable and ani- 
mal fubftances. ‘ 

Thefe twelve heads form the titles of an equal number of .chap- 
ters, under each of which the author exhibits the various articles which 
are directly related to the tite, while the whole of them, colle¢tedly 
taken, include an entire fyftem of chemittry. 

As a fpecimen of the author’s method, as well as of the language of 
the tranilation, which, upon examination with the original, proves to 
be ftrict and accurate, we fhal! extract his account of the a¢tion of 
the air. 

‘3, The air a&ts ina collective mafs on all natural bodies, by it’s 
weight, moifture or drynefs, temperature, &c. Accordingly expe- 
riments of fynthefis, or analyfis, made in contact with the air, diifer 
confiderably trom thofe which are performed in a vacuum; and itis 
always neceffary to afcertain the ftate of the barometer, thermometer, 
and hygrometer, in chemical experiments. 

‘air. The atmofphere is a vait laboratory, 1n which nature operates 
immenfe analyfes, folutions, precipitations, and combinations: 1t 1s 
agrand receiver, in which all the attenuated and volatilized produc- 
tions of terreftrial bodies are received, mingled, ayitated, combined, 
and feparated. Confidered in this view, the atmofpheric air is a chaos, 
an indeterminate mixture of mineral vapours, vegetable and animal 
molecules, feeds, and eggs, which the luminous, caloric, and eleétric 
fluids are pervading and traverfing continually. The grand changes 
it experiences, of which we are fenfible in extenfive fpaces by the.ap- 
pearance of water, light, fire, caloric, or noife, are called meteors, 

‘111. Notwithftanding this mixture, of which it feems impoflible for 
Ws to afcertain the nature, the atmofpheric air is fenfibly the fame with 
regard to it’s intimate qualities wherever we examine it, and it is de- 
cidedly marked by it’s two properties of fupporting refpiration and 
Combuftion. The clofett analogy fubfifting between thefe two grand 
Phenomena, froma careful ftudy of what pafles in combuition, we may 
acquire a knowledge of the air. 

‘iv. A combuftible body cannot burn without the contact of atmof- 
pheric air, or a certain matter extsacted from it, ‘Tius combuition 
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*v. A combuftible body cannot burn in a given quantity of atmof 
pheric air beyond a certain period. A hundred parts of this air con, 
tain only twenty-feven capable of fupporting combuftion. When thefe 
twenty-feven parts have been abforbed by the combuttible body, the 
eombuttion ceafes, as the other feventy-three cannot any way coatii- 
bute to it’s fupport. Hence it appears, that atmofpheric air is a com. 
pound of two different fubftances, fetting afide a few matters foreign 
to it which are mingled with it, but amount not to more than a hun. 
dredth part of it’s bulk. Of thefe two fubftances, one fupports re{pi- 
ration and combuftion: this is termed vital air: the other is the re 
verfe of it in both thefe refpetts, and is called azotic gas. 

‘vi. Thus a body burning in the air effeétsa real analyfis of this 
fluid. It feparates from it and abforbs the vital air, which angments 
the weight, and changes the nature of the burning body. The azotic 
Bs, which remains, 1s lighter than the atmofpheric air, extinguifhes 
odies in combnflion, and kills animals. It is alfo one of the confi- 
tuent principles of feveral compounds, as we fhall fee farther on, par. 
ticularly of ammoniac, or volatile alkali, the acid of nitre, and animal 
fubftances. 

‘viz. Acombnftible body which has burnt in atmofpheric air, and 
abforbed all the vital air to which itis capable of uniting, can bum no 
Jonger in a frefh quantity of air; it has become incombuftible, and 
frequently faline. 

«viii. A body burning in atmofpheric air never abforbs completely 
the twenty-feven hundredth parts of vital air it contains. To makes 
perfect analyfis of the atmofpheric air, and diveft it entirely of this 
' fluid, ‘combuttible bodies er § be burnt in it repeated times. 

‘ix. The portion of air thus abforbed by combuftible bodies, called 
above vital air, is alfo named oxygen air. The former name is dee 
rived from it’s being the fole elaftic fluid capable of fupporting life; 
the latter is given it, becaufe many bodies on abforbing it are ren- 
dered acid. 

«x, Combuftion then confifts in the fixation and abforption of vital 
air, by the combuftible body, and the decompofition of the atmofphe- 
ric air, by it’s means. As the vital air only ferves to fupport com- 
buftion, it is eafy to conceive, that a very combuftible body, capable 
of abforbing the whole of the vital air, may be employed to determine 
the proportion of the two atmofpheric fluids : thus phofphorus 1s now 
ufed for the purpofe of cudiometry, or to difcover the purity of the 
atmofphere, that is to fay, the proportion of this vital air which it 
Contains. 

- x1. As vital air is a gas, and many combuttible bodies, when they 
abforb it, render it fixed, and caufe it to aflame the folid form; the 
vital air, when it is thus precipitated, leaves the caloric, which held 1% 
in a fiate of folution, and gave it the elaftie fluid form : hence the ofi- 
gin of the caloric difengaged, or of the heat produced during com 

yutION, : 

«x11. Combuftible bodies differ from each other, firft, in the rapt 
dity with wo.ch they abforb oxygen; fecondly, in the quantity oy 
they abforb; thirdly, in the proportion of caloric, which they difea- 
gage trom the oxygen absorbed; and by confeqnence, fourthly, = be- 
greater or lefs degree ot folidity of the oxygen they contain after be 


lng burnt. 
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«x11 Burnt bodies then may be defined to be bodies combined 
with oxygen. Accordingly they are termed oxygenated, or oxydated, 
{ubitances : and as the greater number of known bodies are either com- 
buftible, or already burnt, we may be allowed to fufpect, that many 
jncombuttible natural bodies, with the compofition of which we are un« 
acquainted, are incombuttible folely from being faturated with oxy- 
gen. With regard to fome in this predicament, this conjecture has 
glready been verified. 

«xiv. From feveral of the preceding axioms it follows, that, when 
we burn a combuttible body in order to procure heat, as we do to me- 
tigate the rigours of winter, we obtain at leaft the greater part of the 
caloric from the air itfelf with which it was combined. We may even 
aflert, that the colder the air, the more heat is derived from it, be- 
caufe when the atmofphere is extremely cold, more air paffos into the 
fire ina given bulk. Indeed it 1s well known, that the fire in our 
grates is much more fcorching, and burns much more brifkly, when the 
air fuddenly becomes cold: and the art of increafipg combuftion, by 
means of condenfed air thrown from a pair of bellows on wood already 
heated, is founded on this principle. 

‘xv. Combuition then is vot confined to the decompofition of atmof& 
pheric air, by abforbing one of 1t’s principles, for it alfo decompofes 
the vital air, by abforbing, fixing, and rendering more or lefs folid in 
the combuttible body, the oxygen, or hafe of the vital air, and difen- 
gaging the folvent of this bafe, caloric, in greater or lefs quantity. 

‘xvi, There ts another intereiting phenomenon in combuftion, which 
modern chemiftry is able to explain; that of the difengagement of 
light, or the produ¢tion of lame. It is demonttrated, that the greater 
part of the light, which conititutes fame, 1s contained in vital air, of 
which it is one of the principles: for firlt, combuttible bodies afford 
much more fame when they burn in vital air alone than in atmofphe- 
ric air; fecondly, there are combuitible bodies, which do not burn with 
fame, except in vital air; thirdly, to difengage the oxygen from bo- 
dies which contzin it, and convert it into vital air, it is not fufficient 
to diflolve it in a greater or lefs guantity of caloric, but it is neceflary 
at the fame time to add light; tovrthly, there are burnt bodies which 
lofe their oxygen on the contaét of light alone: in this fenfe we muft 
underftand the property of unburning and decombuttion, mentioned 
as a chara¢teriftic of light in the firit chapter. 

‘xvi. Vital air, therefore, is to be confidered as a compound of fo- 
lidifiable, ponderous, acidifying bafe, oxygen, diflolved in two menftrua, 
caloric and Jight, which of themfelves are extremely attenuate, highly 
elattic, and deftitute of afflignable weight. Combutftion confifts in a 
more or lefs complete precipitation of the oxygeu Of thefe two men- 
Rrua, 

‘xvitr. Thus acombuftible body, in burning, difengages from vital 
air, not only caloric, but alfo light; and every combuftible body dif- 
engages a different quantity of light from the vital air, as it does of 
Caloric, It is probable, that there are combuitible bodies which fepa- 
fate from vital air more light than caloric, while others difengage 
fom it more caloric than light. 

‘xix. The oxygen fixed in burnt combuttible bodies remains more 
Or lefs deprived of light and caloric, and the denfity or folidity it 
acquires in the pal is ong of the caufes, to which 1s owing the 
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reater or lefs facility experienced in feparating the oxygen from burn 
Bodies in the form of vital air. For iis, fome require more calorie 
than light, others more light than caloric. 

“xx. It is eafy to perceive, after what has been faid, that, to { 

tate the oxygen from a burnt body, is to perform an operation the re. 
verfe of combuftion. We have no word in our language to exprefs 
this operation. It would not be improper to fay, that we unburn 
that we difoxydate the body :—hence the terms of unburning and dif. 
oxydation. 

«xx. Befide the greater or lefs force with which oxygen is retained 
in combuftible bodies, according to it’s being combined with them in 
a ftate of greater ox lefs folidity, and it’s having loft a greater or lels 
portion of it’s folvents, it adheres to them by it’s attra¢tion, it’s par- 
ticular affinity to each. Aconfiderable number of thefe affinities of 
oxygen, for different fubftances, are already known, and the degrees 
of fome of them have been afcertained. 

«xxi. It is from the degrees of thefe affinities that we are frequent. 
ly enabled to transfer oxygen from a burnt body to a combuttible 
one. In this procefs, a combuftion takes place, fo much the more im 
perceptibly, or tacitly as it were, according as the oxygen is more 
folid in the burnt body, and more fimilar in denfity to the body which 
abforbs it, or into which it paffes. But this kind of combuftion fome- 
times takes place with a vivid heat and flame; which phenomena oc- 
cnr, whenever the body, which is to receive the oxygen, muft contain 
it in a more folid form than that from which it ts extraéted. Thus 
iron, zinc, antimony, arfenic, &c. burn with flame when heated with 
oxyd of mercury, from which they extract the oxygen to contain it 
tn.a more folid form. 

‘ Applications of the preceding Propofitions, 

‘The obftacle which air oppofes to evaporation, ebullition of liquids, 
fublimation, &c.—The folution of water in air, and the hygrometn- 
cal ftate of theatmofphere.—The efflorefcence and deliquefcence af faline 
bodies, &c.—Aqueous meteors. —Experiments made at different heights 
of the atmofphere.—Experiments made in a vacuum.—The compat 
tive nature of combuttible bodies. —‘The increafe of weight, and change 
of nature in thefe bodies after combuftion. —The hiftory of native barat 

bodies.— Artificial heat and lame.—The theory of furnaces.—The 
ferent eudiometrical procefles.—The refpiration of different animals 
The mephitif{m iuhinal by combuttion and refpiration.—The dim 
nution, increafe, and fupport of animal heat.—Tranfpiration from the 
fkin and langs, &c.’ Ye 
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Arr. xvir. The Age of Reafon. Part the Second. Being aon be 
wfigation of true and fabuloxs Theology. By Thomas Pants 
Author of the Works entitled * Common Senfe;’ ‘ Me 
Man, Part Firft and Second ;’ and ‘ Differtations 02 
Principles of Government.’ * Svo. 107 pages Price 2% 
Symonds. 1795. 

NotwitustanptnG all that has been written in reply te 
frit part of the work entitled The Age of Reafon, t por 
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confidently returns to the charge. Without. deigning to give a 
ditant rejoinder to his refpondents, Mr. Paine boldly afferts, that, 
though he wrote the former part when he could procure neithér 
Bible nor Teitament to refer to, he produced a work, which no 
Bible believer, though writing at his cafe, and with a library 
of church books about him, can refute: he tells his anta onifts, 
that chey muft return to their work, and {pin their cca over 
again, the firft being brufhed away by accident. This is arrogant 
language ; and much more of the fame kind will be found in the 
courfe of the work. We add too, without apprehenfion of being 
charged with unfairnefs, that Mr. P.’s language is often not only 
arrogant, but fcurrilous; for we cannot give a fofter appellation 
to the epithets which he often beftows upon perfons and writings, 
which, being commonly held facred, ought at leaft to be treated 
with decent refpe&. All this, however, does not invalidate Mr. 
P.’s claim to attention from the public, when he condefcends td 
argue; or does it leffen our obligation, as literary purveyors, to 
report faithfully the fubftance of his objections. Truth can only 
be difcovered by unreftraired refearch and free difcuffon; and, in 
all quettions that admit of difpute, it is only by attending to the 
reafoning or evidence on both fides, that reafon can determine 
what is true. Without attempting to foreftall the replics; which 
gwill doubtlefs be fpeedily furnifhed by able advocates on the fide 
of revelation, we fhall therefore prefent our teaders with an 
Anatysi3 of this fecond part of The Age of Reafon. 

The Bible differs from all other ancient writings, with refpect to 
the nature of the evidence neceflary to eftablifh it’s authenticity, 
Euclid’s elements of geometry are believed on their own demone 
frative proof, independent of their author: the Iliad has the 
fame merit, whoever was the author: but the books afcribed to 
Motes, Samuel, &c. are books of teftimony, and teftify things 
naturally incredible, Our belief in the facts telated in thefe hocks 
mutt therefore depend, firft, upon our certainty that thefe baoks 
Were written by the perfons whofe names they bear; and next, 
upon the credit we give their teftimony: there can be no fuch 
thing as forged or anonymous teftimony to things naturally ificre- 
ble. We credit the ancient hiftorians, as far as they relate things 
probable and credible, amd no farther. The degree of evidente 
neceflary to eftablifh a belief of things naturally incredible muft 
P far greater, than that which obtains our belief of probable 
things, 

OF the books called rhe five books of Mo/fes there is no affirmative 
evidence that Mofes was the author: they are altogether written 
lathe manner of another perfon {peaking of Mofes. Mofés would 
hot havé written of himfelf, that he was mcek above all men. 

umb. xii, 3. In Deuteronomy the hiftorian introduces Mofes 
as {peaking, then refumes the hiftory, and at laf gives an account 
ofthe death, funeral, and chatacter of Mofes, he writer fays, 
that no man knoweth the fepulchre of Mofes unto this day; this 
Rarrative was thercfote written long after the time of Mofes. The 
acount of the ten commandments given Deut. v, differs materially 

om that given Exod.xx, The inhuman laws Deut. xxi, 18 
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In the book of Genefis, ch. xiv, 14, Abraham is faid to have 
purfued the enemies of Lot to Dan; but there was no fuch place 
as Dan, till that name was given by the danites to Laith, afier 
the death of Sampfon, that is 331 years after the death of Mofes, 
or, according to another account, twenty years after Jofhua: the 
writer of Genefis muft therefore have been fome perfon, who lived 
after Laifhtook the name of Dan.—In Gen. xxxvi, 31, after the 
hiftorian had enumerated the kings of Edom, it is faid, * and 
thefe are the kings that reigned in Edom before there reigned any 
king over the children of Ifrael;’? an exprefien which could not 
have been ufed, till after the firit king had reigned in Ifrael. This 
paflage appears to have been borrowed from the firit book of 
Chronicles, where it occurs verbatim, chap. 1, ver. 43. The 
book of Genefis then was not written carlier than the time of 
Saul, and is probably not older than the book of Chronicles, and 
is an anonymous book of ftories. 

According to the fcripture account, Mofes was the firft whe 
carried on wars onthe fcore of relivion; and, under that mak, 
committed unexampled atrocities. Vuen the army returned from 
a plundering excurfion, he gave them orders to go back and 
butcher the boys, maffacre the mothers, and debauch the daugh- 
ters. See Numb. xxxi, 13, &c. Comp. ver. 37, &c.—The ac? 
count of the cating of manna, Exod. xvi, 34, extends beyorl 


the life of Mofes. Compare Jofhua, v, 12. 


The book of Fofbua is a ee of rapine and murder. It was 
not written by Jofiua; for Joflua is fpoken of in the third per- 


fon :-ch. xxiv, 31, fpeaks ot the days of the elders after Jofhua. 


Chap. x, 14, implies, that the event happened long before the 
hiftory was written: ¢ there was no day like that before it, nor 
after it.” The tale of the fun itandimg ftill is a fable that detetts 
itfelf. Such a circumftance could not have happened without 
being known to all the world: one half would have wondered 
why the fun did not rife, and the other why it did not fet; and 
the tradition of it would have been univerfal; whereas there 18 
not a nation in the world that knows any thing about it.—A 
diftant time is fuppofed, ch. viii, 28, 29, in the phrafe wnvo this 
day: compare ch. x, 27; xv, 63. 

The book of Fudges is anonymous: it’s hiftory includes a {pace 
of 306 years. It was not written till after Jerufalem was taker, 
which was in the time of David; for ch. i, 7, the writer mene 
tions this event. Compare Fo/b. xv, 63; 2Sam. v, 1; t Chron. 
xiv, 4. The book of Rus is anidle, bundling ftory, told nobody 
knows by whom. 

In the firft book of Samnel, the ftory of Saul, Samuel, and the 
affes, ch. ix, ver. 10, &c., is related as an ancient ftory at the ume 
the book was written; for the term /eer, by which Samuel is de 
fcribed, is faid to be the name before time ufed for prophet: come 
fequently, Samuel did not write the book, and the books without 
authenticity. In 1 Sam. xviii, the ftory of the witch of Endor 
fpeaks of Samuel, as conjured up after he was dead. The hiitory 
of thefe books comprizes the life of Saul and David, to forty-thit* 
ycars after Samucl, The 
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The books. of Aings and Chroniclés are anonymous, and as we 
know nothing of the writer or of his character, it 1s impoffible to 
know what degree of credit to give to the matters related therein. 
Like all other ancient hiitories, they @ppear to be a jumble of 
fable and fact, of probable and improbable things. The two books 
of Kings are little more than a hittory of aflaflinations, treachery, 
and wars. For inftances of cruelty, fee 2 Kings, ch. x, and xve 
The two books of Chronicles are a repetition of the fame crimese 
The ftory in thefe and the preceding books is contufed and contras 
dictory. Compare 2 Kings 1, 8, with vil, 16, The extraordinary 
fory 1 Kings xiii, 2, &c., is not found in Chronicles. The fame 
may be obferved of the flories of Elijah, 2 Kings, ii, 11, &c. 21, &Ce 
Thefe two hiitorians agree in taking no notice of the men ftyled 
prophets, except Ifaiah in the reign ot Hezekiah and Jeremiah; 
yet the fcripture prophets flourifhed between the years 862 and 
bor before Chriit, and the hittory ot thefe books comes down to 
the year 588 before Chritt, Whence comes this filence concerning 
men of fo much importance ?>—The book of Genetis being written, 
as thown above, after Chronicles, is not older than 588 ycarg 
before Chriit. 

In Ezra the three firft verfes are the fame with the two laft in 
Chronicles; whence appears the confufed and mutilated manner 
i which the books were put together. See to the fame purpotey 
1Sam. xii, §; Jofhua v,13, &c.. Ezra and Nehemiah probably 
wrote the portions of the jewifh hiftory afcribed tothem; but they, 
ire not to be relied upon ; tor in Ezra’s litt of the families returned 
from Babylon, the fum total is faid to be 42,360, but is in fac 
Only 29,818; and of Nehemiah’s lilt the fum total is faid, as-in 
Ezra, to be 42,360, but appears, upon caiting up, to be only 

1,08q. 

The book of E/fher is anonymous, and. has much appearance 
o being fabulous. 

_ The book of Fob carries no internal evidence of being an hea 
brew book: the compofition is not in the hebrew manner; the 
character of Satan, and his conference with God, do not correfs 
pond to any hebrew idea. The writer was a manof fcience, and 
aerefore not a jew. It is probable, that this book isthe oldeft in 
the Bible. 

The Pfalms are a colle&tion from different fong-writers, wha 

lived at different times. The 137th could not have been written 
ti more than 400 years after David. Some of the Pfalms are 
moral, others revengeful; and the greater part relates to certain 
local circumstances, with which we have nothing ta do. 
The book of Proverbs js alfo a collection : the 3ut chapter con- 
#ins the proverbs of Lemuel, aking, but not of Judah or Ifrael, 
Beretore agentile. Some of thofe afcribed to Solomon, were not 
fvected till 250 yearsafter his death. Chap. xxv, 1. 

The book of Ecclefiaftes is written as the folitary reflections of 
‘worn-out debauchee. Solomon was witty, oftentatious, diffo- 
ute, and at laft melancholy ; he lived fait, and died tired of the 
World at the age of ¢8 years. 

The Song of Solomon is am amorous paftoral, which wiinkicd 

aucifia has called divine, 
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: The books called the Prophets: are fixteen in number. Jiuias', 
prophefy is a wild and incoherent compofition. The hiitoric 
part, from the 36th to the 3gth chapters inclufive, begins and ends 
abruptly, without connection: the other parts are equally uncon. 
nected with each other. The larter part of the 44th chapter, and 
the beginning of the 4sth, could only have been written by fome 
péerfon who lived at leaft 150 years after [{aiah.. The prediction 
ch. vii, 14, refers wholly to Ahaz, and was intended to promife 
the defeat of his enemies; inftead of which they fucceeded in 
their enterprize, and took Jerufalem. . See 2 Chron. xxviii. — 
Torteies lived in the time when Nebuchadnezzar befieged Jes 
rufaleim; and there is reafon to fufpect that he was a traitor in his 
tntereit. - His prognoltication, chap. xvili, 7—~10, fhows his equi 
vocal chara@er. The hiftorical parts are confufed, and appear to 
be a rude medley of unconnected anecdotes. The two accounts 
Of Jeremiah’s imprifonment in chap. xxxvii, and xxxviii, are dif. 
ferent and contradiftory. The ftory. of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
befieging Jerufalem is begun anew, nearly in the fame words, 
¢h. xxxix, and ch. lii, after it has been the fubject of feveral pre 
¢eding chapters. See a fimilar confufion, 1 Sam. ch. xvi, and 
xvii. Jeremiah, chap. xxxviii, ver. 17, &c., ftronely prevaricates 
at the ‘requeft of Zedekiah. In chap. xxxiv he preditts, that 
Zedekiah fhall die in peace and receive furMral honours ; whereas, 
in chap. lii, 10, jt is related, thatthe king of Babylon made him 
mera put out his eyes, and kept him 1 prifon to the day of 

isdeath. Jeremiah was taken into favour by Nebuchadnezzar: 
fee ch. xxxix, 12. 

| The jewith prophets, or feers, undertook to predict what would 
happen with reference to things then paffing, as. the event of a 
battle or journey; they attached themfelves to different parties, 
and prophecied for the one and againft the other, (fee 1 Kings, 
ch. xiii, and 2 Kings, ch. iii.) commonly iffuing their predictions 
inverfe. Other prophets dealt in dreams and vifions, 

The books of Ezekiel and Daniel were written after the babylo- 
nih captivity began, and probably by the perfons whofe names 
they bear. They wrote vifions or dreams, to conceal their mean- 
ing from their enemies, and convey intelligence or projects for the 
recovery of their country, to their friends. An ancient corref- 
pondence, thus purpofely difguifed, it is now fruitlefs to attempt 
to decypher. Scarcely any thing can be’ more abfurd, than to 
fuppofe, that men fituated as Ezekiel and Daniel were fhould em- 
ploy'their time and thoughts about what was to happen to other 
nations, a thoufand or two thoufaed years afterwards. The pre- 
diction Ezek. xxix, 11, was never fulfilled. The ftory of Jonah 
treats altogether of the gentiles, and was agp | written by 4 

entile, ‘as a fable, to futirize the charaéter of a bible-prophet. 

he remaining prophets are unworthy of diftin® notice. 

Inthe New Testament, the firft ftory of the miraculous con 
¢eption claffes with many pagan fables. It is an uncontrovertib'e 
pofition, that, though a ory may be falfe notwithftanding 
agreement of all it’s parts, the difagreement of the parts prove 


that the whole cannot bettue. The genealogies of Jefus arte: 
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Matthew and Luke differ effentia y: Matthew gives by name 
penty-eight enerations from David, through Joleph to Chritt ; 
Luke gives forty thrid generations by namne, ‘10m Chrift through 
Jofeph up to David; and only the two names of David and Jo- 
feph are alike in the two lifts. 

Concerning the authenticity of the gofpels, whether they were 
written by the perfons to whom they are afcr.bed, is uncertain; 
there is no direc? proof on this point, for or again. The pres 
fumption, however, is, that they are impofitions. The difordered 
fate of the hiftory, the filence in one book on matters related in the 
other, and the difagreement found among them, imply that 
they are the productions of fome unconnected individuals, man 
years after the exents, and not the writings of men living inti- 
mately together, as the apoftles did. In eee the ftory of the 
miraculous conception, Matthew fays, the angel appeared to 
Jofeph, Luke fays, to Mary. The ftory of Herod deftroying the 
children is told only by Matthew: no provifion is made for John, 
who {taid behind under two years of age; yet he was not deftroyed. 
None of the writers give the infcription on the crofs exactly in the 
fame words ; whence it is probable they were not prefent at the 
fcene. Mark fays, Jefus was crucified at the sird hour; John, 
at the fixth. Peter, the only apottle prefent, curfed and {wore, 
faying, I know not the man. ‘The extraordinary circumflances, 
{aid by Matthew (ch. xxvii, 51—53) to have attended the cruci- 
fixion, are not mentioned by the other writers. Had they hap- 
pened, thefe fuppofed apoltles muit have been witneffes of the 
earthquake and the refurrections, and mutt have related the parti. 
culars—who thefé faints were that came to life again, whether 
they came out naked or clothed, whither they went, and what 
became of them: they come up, like Jonah’s gourd, in the night, 
for no purpofe at all, but to wither in the morning. 

With refpect to the refurrection of Jefus, Matthew alone ree 
fates the flory of the guard fet over the fepulchre. Matthew fays, 
that Mary Magdalene and the other Mary came, at the dawn of 
the firft day of the week, to the fepulchre ; Mark fays, it was at 
fun-rifing ; John fays, it was dark. Luke fays, Mary Magda- 
lene, and Joanna, and Mary the mother of James, and other 
women came to the fepulchre; and John ftates, that Mary Mag- 
dalene came alone. Matthew fays, the angel rolled back the ftone, 
and fat upon it; Mark, that the angel was within the fepulchre, 
fitting on the right fide; Luke, that there were two, and both 
flanding up; John, that they were both fitting, one at the head, 
the other at the feet. Matthew fays, the angel fitting on the ftone 
On the outfide of the fepulchre told the two Marys’that Chrit 
wes rifen, and they went away quickly; Mark, that the women 
Went into the fepulchre, and that the angel fitting within on the 
night fide toldthem fo; Luke, that it was the two angels ftanding 
Up; John, thatit was Jefus himfelf that told it to Mary Magda» 
lene, and that fhe did not go into the fepulchre, but only itooped 
down and looked in. The ftory of the body being ftolen ‘away 
contradicts itfelf: for if the-foldiers were afleep, they could nos 
Know that it was taken away. by the difciples. The phrafe until 
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this day, Matt. xxviii, 15, fhows, that the ftory was written lone 
attcr the time of which it fpeaks. Matthew relates, that the difeie 
ples went to meet Jefus in Galilee, according to the direétion of 
the angel, * Behold, Chrift zs goxe before you into Galilee ;’ John, 
that the fame evening Jefus met them ina houfe in Jerufalem ; 
and Luke, that the eleven were there. See “iatt. xxviii, 7, 163 
John xx, 19; Luke xxiv, 33. Mark fays nothing of the meeting in 
Galilee, but relates, that Chritt appeared in another form to two 
of them, as they walked into the country: Luke fays, that he 
wentin difguife that fame day, with two difciples, to Emmaus, 
and after fupping with them, vanifhed, and re-appeared at the 
meeting of the eleven in Jerufalem. The only point in which 
thefe writers agree is the privacy of his re-appearance ; the flory 
is that of an apparition. Paul’s report concerning the 500 wit 
nefles is the teitimony of one man, and not of the 500 themfelves. 
Of the a/cenfoxn, Matthew and John fay nothing ; Mark and Luke 
mention it flightly, and do not agree in their accounts: the former 
Rating, that, after the meeting of the eleven at Jerufalem, Jefus 
was received into Heaven; the latter, that the afcenfion was from 
Bethany. It does not appear how he was provided with clothes 
at the refurrection, or what became of them at the afcenfion. 

The contradictions in the gofpels prove, that the writers cannot 
have been eye and ear-witnefles of what they relate, and confe- 
quently were not apoiiles; and that they have not written in con- 
cert, but cach feparately, without the knowledge of the ret. The 
fame contradictions, that prove there has been no concert, prove 
alfo that the reporters had no perfenal knowledge of what they 
velate, and detect the talfehood of their reports. 

There was no fuch book asthe New Teftament, till more than 
three hundred years after Chrift. It is altogether uncertain when 
the gofpels were written, or who wrote them. About 350 years 
after Chrifl, feveral writings of this kind were fcattered-in the 
hands of divers individuals; and the church, now vetted with 
temporal powers, fet about collecting them into a code called the 
New Teftament: they decided by vote, which of thefe wrtings 
Should be the word of God; and their vote fiands in the place of 
authenticity ; for it can be traced no higher. Difputes at that 
time ran high on this fubject. Ina conteft between St. Augutftine 
aud Fauite, about the year 400, the latter charges the books of 
the gofpels with difcordancy, and fays, they were compofed from 
tales and vague reports by fome obfeure men, who publifhed them 
underthe names of the apoftles *. : 

Concerning the fourteen Epiffles afcribed to Paul, it is of little 
importance to determine whether they were written by him, as he 
does not pretend to have been witnefs to any of the fcenes told of 
the refurrection, and declares that he had not believed them. The 
fiory of his converfion may be explained on the fuppofition of his 
having been ftruck with lightning. His character has in it'a great 
deal of violence and fanaticifm, and he is a bad reafoner. See 

1 Cor. xv. The belief of a future ftate is a rational belief, founded 
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* Sea Boulanger’s life of St, Paul, 
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en fags vilible in the creation; but Paul’s account of the refur- 
rection of the body explains nothing to the underitanding, illuf- 
trates nothing to the imagination. 

Revelation is poihble, but can be proved only to the perfon to 
whom it is made ; there being no criterion whereby to judge of the 
truth of what he tells, The moit horrid crucltics and greatett 
miferies have attended the propagation and fupport of what is 
called revealed religion. ‘The tragments of morality feattered 
through the Bible are the natural di€tates of confcience, and are 
nearly the fame in all religions. The dogma of loving enemies is 
without meaning. Revelation is unneceflary ; for the book of the 
creation teaches pure religion and morals. 

Such is the fubftance of the objections to Revelation offered in 
this publication. Thofe who have ftudied the fubject will imme- 
diately perceive, how very much of what is here advanced coin- 
cides with the objections of former deittical writings, and will 
ealily recollect the replies which have been fo fully provided by a 
aumerous train of able detenders, both from the clergy and laity 
pf all fefts. Thofe who have not had leifure to examine the 
matter, would do well, at leait to fufpend their judgment, till 
they have perufed fome of the principal of the detences of reve- 
lation already furnifhed, or have heard what will, doubtlefs, with- 
out unneceflary delay, be further offered on the other fide of this 
moit intereiting queftion. 


Art. xvitt. RefleBions on French Atheif{m, and on Englifh Chriftianity. 
By William Richards, mM. A. Member of the Pennfylvania Society 
for promoting the Abolition of Slavery. Second Edition with Ad- 
ditions, §$vo. 36 pages. Price is. Jordan. 


Noturne can exceed the folly of religious wars. Errour muft 
be fubdued, and truth propagated, by reafon, not by force. ‘lhis 
the long experience of paft ages has incontrovertibly proved. Yet 
we have feen this mad knight-errantry renewed in the prefent age ; 
and kings and priefts have combined to revive the deftruttive proje& 
of acroifade. The odium of embracing and difleminating atheittical 
principles in France has been exclufively thrown upon the authors of 
the revolution ; and the only remedy for the growing evil is faid 
to be the extermination of infidels and atheiits. In oppofition to 
this murderous fyftem, Mr. R., in this pamplet, firft exculpates the 
republican leaders of France from the charge of having been the pa- 
rents of atheifm in that country ; and then fhows, that the true caufe 
of the fpread of atheiftical principles has been the eftablifhment of 
4 corrupt ecclefiaftical fyftem, which has brought religion itfelf into 
diferedit, and confequently, that the true remedy for atheifm is the 
Correction of the corruptions of chriftianity, with the diflemination of 
rational principles of religion. The proofs which Mr. R. brings of 
the prevalence of atheiftical opinions in France long before the com- 
Mencement of the revolution are unequivocal and ftriking: they are 
% follows ; itll 

P.4. © A letter written by the late 4i/40p Horne to Mr. William 
ones now re¢tor of Nayland in Suffolk, and dated Coll. Magd, Oxon, 
une 6, 3764, contains the following remarkable pailago—** 7 
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rou heard yef from the abbe Nolet ?—A friend faw the other day 3 

eee ‘rom fir James Macdonald, now at Paris with lord Hertford, jn 
which fir James informed his correfpondent, that the french philofo- 
phers liked Mr. Hume in the main very well ; but difapproved of cer. 
tain rligious prejudices not yet fhaken off, which hindered him from 
afpiring to perfection. ‘This, at firft, feems an irony, and a pretty 
ftrong one. But fir James explains himfelf by adding, that the great 
oxen in France were moft of them deep in materialifm, and had dif. 
carded the belief of a God, which our worthy fcortith philofopher re. 
fufed to do: * fo that poor Hume,’ fays fir James * who on your fide 
of the water was thought to have too little religion, is hete thought 
to have too much.’ Is not this a very amazing anecdote? yet upon 
enquiry, I am apt to fear there is too much truth in the reprefenta- 
tion. —D ’Alembert, they tell me, is fuch a charaéter.” 

« The whole Jetter, of which the above is a part, was publithed in 
the Geatleman’s Magazine for Auguft, 1793. The perfon who com- 
municated it to the editor of that work (fuppofed to be the above 
mentioned Mr. W. Jones) fubjoins to it the following anecdote—** Two 
french noblemen were lately dining with a worthy baronet in this 
country, when one of them took the liberty of converfint loofely 
on fome fubjeéts of religion ; the other reproved him and faid, Pray, 
fir, forbear; this is the fort of converfation which has been our rvin.” 
—Clearly implying, that it had been common in France before the 
revolution, efpecially among the great. 

«« That this has been the cafe in France,” fays Dr. Pricfley in his 
Jate faft fermon, “* is what no perfon acquainted with that country 
the laft fifty years will deny: It is now become more generally 
known, becaufe it has had a better opportunity of fhewing itfelf. 
That, in fimilar circumftances, the fame, or fomething —_—s 
to it, would not appear to be the cafe with us, is more than thoie 
= are acquainted with the ftate of things in this refpect will vouch 

o 

« When I was myfelf in France in 1774,” adds the door, “I 
faw fufficient reafon to believe, that hardly any perfon of eminence, 
in church or fate, efpecially in the leaft degree eminent in philofophy, 
or literature (whofe opinions in all countries are fooner or later a- 
dopted by others) were believers in chriftianity ; and no perfon will 
fuppofe that there has been any change in favour of chriftianity in the 
lait twenty years. A perfon I believe now living, and one of the b 
infurmed men in the country, affured me very gravely, that (payin 
me a compliment) I was the firft perfon he had ever met with, © 
whofe underftanding he had any opinion, who pretended to believe 
in chriftianity. To this all the company affented. And not only 

were the philofophers and other leading men in France at that time 
unbelievers in chriftianit , or deifts, but esheifs, denying the a 
of aGod. Nay, Volzatre himfelf, who was then living, was cont 
dered by them as a weak-minded man, becaufe, though an wnbelievet 
in revelation, he believed in a God.”’ : 
«« The atheifts of France” (faid ear! Stanbope in his fpeech on the 
23d of laft January) «* were the rank ariftocrats, and feveral liter 
men, and the foremoft were among the clergy. 1 remember," a 
his lordfhip, ** when I was in France, hearing a curious converiat 
on the fubject, in 2 company oF noblemen, ladies of diftinttibe, 7 
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The Candeur of Mr. Peter Edwards exbibited, boy 


the clergy. D’Alembert faid, the exiftence of a divinity was a fair 
fraud. The ambaflador from Naples denied it, contending that it 
was too grofs to be endured ; and the clergy prefent chimed in with 
that horrid argument. I was fhocked with their impiety.” 

Mr. R. finds caufes of french mfidelity in the tormer eftablifhed 
conftitution, civil, as wel! as ecclefiaftical. The tyranny of the old 
government having. been always maintained to be of divine appoint- 
ment, and the moit cruel of it’s monarchs having called themfelves 
God’s vicegerents; the hierarchy, too, which claimed.a divine ori 
gin, having been. founded in injuftice, built by oppreffion, and ces 
mented with human blood, it was to be expected. that fuch impiety 
fhould generate infidelity. Upon the general queftion concerning re- 
ligious eftablifaments, Mr. R, ftrenuoufly maintains, that they are 
univerfally iniquitous and oppreffive, and have a neceflary tendency 
to corrupt religion, and Bas cise & to promote fecepticifin among 
thofe who judge of religion from public fyftems. *¢ It was,’ fays he, 
« the hierarchy which furnifhed the french philofophers with their moft 
powerful weapons againft religion. Corrupt chriftianity is calculated 
to promote difcord and contention, oppreffion and violence, and 
every odious principle and evil work. Like Pandora’s box, it is 
fraught with ail manner of mifchiefs.’—This is a heavy charge againft 
the corruptors of religion ; but if it he a true one, a plain and open 
reprefentation of facts, fuch as is given im this pamphlet, far from 
meriting cenfure, demands applaufe; for it is only by a firm and 
manly oppofition to corruption, that religion can ever be retlored to 
it’s purity, and regain it’s natural authority over the human mind, 


Art. xix. The Candour of Mr. Peter Edwards exhibited; and bis cute 
rious Reafons for renouncing Antipedsbaptifm examined. By- a plain 
Countryman, izmo, 44 pages. Price 6d. Button, 1795. 


Art. xx. An improved Syfte of Logic, and a New Theory of Candour, 
exemplified in Mr. Peter Edwards's * Candid Reafaus for renouncing 
the Principles of Antipadabaptifm.’ In a Letter toa Friend. 12m0, 
32 pages. Price 6d. Button. 1795. 


Arr. xxi. The Baptifm of Abortives defended; by the demonftrative 
Arguments of Mr. Peter Edwards, in his * Candid Reajfons for re- 
wouncing the Principles of Antipadobaptifm,’ By a Native of New- 

_ York, 12mo. 12 pages. Price yd. Button, 1795+ 


Arr. xx11. The Right of Infants ta the Lord’s Supper defended ; by the 
demonfirative Arguments of Mr. Peter Edwards in his * Candid Rea- 
Jons for renouncing the Principles of Antipedabaptifm.’ By a Native of 
New-York. 1zmo, 12 pages. Price 1d, Button. 1795+ 


As probably few of our readers would thank us for entering into 
the merits of a difpute, which turns on a queftion long fince exhavfted, 
and which is more ftrongly marked by perfonal altercation than by 

al inveftigation, we think it fafficient to give the titles of the 
preceding pamphlets in one. article, and to #mform our readers, that 
aaa general object is, to hold up Mr. Rowan mseieme sod so 
‘mpt, as a man incapable of reafoning,, itute of candour, 
Mr. E.'s principal Froce appears to Seve been, that he has vee 
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tured to exhibit ‘ a fingular phenomenon in the religious world, one 
baptized by immeriion, in a credible profeffion of faith, renouncing 


his principles.’ 


Art. xxui1. A Defence of Infant Baptifm its beft Confutation: being 
a Reply to Mr, Peter Edewards’s * Candid Reafons for renouncing the 
Principles of Antipedobaptijm,’ on bis own Ground. By J ofeph King- 
horn. 1zmo. 52 pages. Price 6d. Norwich, March; London, 
Button, 1795. 


Tue feceffion of Mr. Edwards from the fect of the baptifts, and 
his publication in defence of his condut, have if feems excited much 
attention among chriftians of that fect. ‘Two or three anfwers to his 
pamphlet have already appeared ; and it is ftill thought neceflary to 
add another. In this reply, the author undertakes to fhow, that 
granting Mr. E. his premifes, his*conclufion in favour of infant 
baptifm does not follow. This method of combating an adverfary 
on his own ground is at leaft fair and bold; and it would be in- 
juice to the ingenious author of this pamphlet not to add, that he 
handles his weapons with the adroitnefs of a fkilful combatant. We 
cannot, however, encourage our readers to expect any new argumeuts, 
likely to make much imprefiion upon the minds of thofe, who, either 
on the ground of ancient pra¢tice in the chriftian church, or of ex- 
pediency and utility, retain the practice of infant baptifm ; and with 
refpeét to the ground of {fcriptural authority, it may be doubted, 
whether the quettion be not left undecided in the New ‘Teftament, and 
confequently whether every chriftian be not left at liberty to follow his 


own difcretion with refpect to this praétice. 


Art. xxiv. Towo Sermons, preached in the Cathedral Church of Lane 
daff; anda Charge, delivered to the Clergy of that diocefe, in June 
1995. By Richard Watfoa, p.p. F.Rr.s. Lord Bifhop of Lam 
daff. 8vo. 77 pages. Price 2s. Evans. 1795. 

. ‘Tue appointed guardians of religion are laudably occupied in de- 

fending it againft the attacks of it’s adverfaries ; and while they ex- 

ecute their office with the candid fpirit of this enlightened and liberal 
srelate, no confequences, but fuch as are beneficial to fociety, can re- 
ful from their labours. 

The two fermons contain a clear, comprehenfive, and judicious 
view of the general grounds of religion, natural and revealed, ¢x- 
prefled in that energetic language, of which bifhop W..is fo emt 
nent a mafter. In the Arf difcousfe, his lordfhip itrenuoufly main- 
tains the philofophical conclufivenefs of the proof of the exiflence of 
God trom the works of nature; and farther urges, as an argument 
of great weight, the univerfal belief of this truth in the moft 
mote paft ages, only to be accounted fer on the fuppofition that it 
originated in divine revelation, and has been tranfmitted by tradition 
to fucceeding times, through the hands of the jews. Among the 
caufes of infidelity with refpect to revealed religion, the bifhop con- 
fiders as one of the moft dangerous that miftaken piety, which 
men to think it incredible, that the eternal czeator of the univerle 
fhould fufpend the laws of nature for the fake of the human me, 


ta conclufion he recemmends wo the ferious confideratian of ot 
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fievers the quality of the proof which revelation admits, and remarks 
that he whe requires more than probability before he will embrace chrif- 
ftianity requires what the nature of the fubject does not admit, and 
fubverts the foundation of all hiftory, facred and profane. 

The fecond fermon briefly ftates the leading heads of pofitive evi- 
dence in fupport of the chriftian revelation ; that there is as folid 
reafon for believing the books of the New ‘Teftament genuine, as any 
of the remains of ancient hiftory ;—that the apoftles were competent 
witnefles, having related what they faw ; and were Aone? witneffes, 
having had neither motive nor ability to carry on an impofture, and 
having fuifered as martyrs in atteftation of fads, not opinions, Many 
of the facts recorded in the New Teftament are, it is obferved, con- 
firmed by the teftimony of men who were not chriftians. ‘The great 
difference between the conduct of the apoftles before and after the 
death of Chrift, it is remarked, appears perfectly natural upon the 
fuppofition of the truth of the hiftory, but cannot otherwife be ac- 
counted for, It is added, that the humiliating account they give of 
theirown conduct affords a ftrong confirmation of their veracity. The 
fermon concludes with this weighty obfervation : p. 48. ‘ The felfifh- 
nefs, ambition, and cowardice of the apoftles, fhown during the life 
and at the death of Chrift, are perfectly natural and credible; and 
when contrafted with their fubfequent dilintereflednefs, humility, and 
fortitude, afford an exceeding ftrong proof, both of the general vera- 
ety of the evangelifts as hiftorians, and of the fact of the refurrection 
of Chrift, as a caufe adequate to the production of fo great and other- 
wife unaccountable change in their character and condutt.’ 

The judicious, candid, and feafonable charge annexed, opens with 
an apology for the clergy in refutation of a reproach, caft upon them 
by many perfons as prejudiced men. 

r. 52. It is true,’ confeffes this liberal-minded prelate, ¢ that 
lawyers, phyficians, foldiers, men in every profeflion, are wont to 
acquire a partiality for that in which they have been educated; and, 
by the almoft irrefiftible force of habit, think more highly of it’s ex- 
cellencies, and are difpofed to defend it’s defe¢ts with more pertina- 
city than reafon will allow. If a prepoffeffion of this kind fhould be 
obfervable in the profeffors of chriftianity, or in the advocates for 
any particular fyftem of chriftianity, a candid mind would be ready 
rather to apologize for the infirmity, than to condemn it, as {pringing 
from a corrupted fource of intereft or ambition. What intereft can 
an unitarian or an arian have in diffenting from the faith efteemed 
orthodox ? If either, or both of them are in an error, may the mercy 
ot God forgive them! but let not the unmerciful judgment of man 
condemn them.—What intereft cah a deift of upright morals (and 
there are many fuch) have in contending, that the Supreme Being 
re no law to Mofes, no revelation of his will to mankind by 

efus Chrift; but that Mofes and the prophets, that Jefus and the 
apoftles were like Confucius, Zoroafter, Numa, Mahomet, and their 
feveral ailociates ; that they pretended toa divine authority, which 
Was not vouchfafed to them? We believe, that the divine miflions of 
Mofes and of Jefus may be eftablithed, and that they have been re- 
Peatedly eftaplifhed, by arguments, which are utterly inapplicable to 
“very other religion which hath taken place among mankind ; but 
We do not take upon us to anathematize, with fiery zeal, every - 
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who does not believe as we do; we pray for his convetfion to what 
we efteem the truth, and we requeft him to admit, that the fincerity 
of our belief in chriftianity is as great as that of his anbelief ; if he 
thinks otherwife of us, he thinks amifs; if he {peaks otherwife, he 
becomes a calumniator.’ 

A caution is added againft interpreting this moderation into indif- 
ference either towards chriitianity, or the church of England, which, 
fays the bifhop, may and ought to be, maintained, till it’s minifters 
are convinced, that a lefs defe€tive fyftem ot doétrine, worfhip, and 
difcipline, may be peaceably introduced in it’s ftead. 

Pp. 54. * He,’ continues his lordfhip, ‘ who wifhes to repair an 
ancient fortrefs, when he fees it attacked by a thoufand enemies, dif. 
figured by the rubbith of a thoufand ages, cannot, without great in- 
juttice, be ranked with thofe who labour to overturn it. 

* Nor is the defence of the chriftian religion abandoned, when we 
allow unbelievers the full liberty of producing all the arguments 
they can in fupport of their infidelity. Our liberality in this refpe& 
proceeds not from any fupinenefs, or inattention towards what we 
efteem of ineftimable value, but from a total difjike of doymatifm, 
and intolerance ;—principles i!1 comporting with the wiaheek of hu- 
man underitanding, and with the benignity of the chriftian religion ; 
and from a ftrong perfuafion that the .refult of the moft critical feru- 
tiny into the foundations of our faith will be a confirmation of it’s 
trath. ‘The time 1 think is approaching, or is already come, when 
chriffianity will undergo a more fevere inveftigation than it has ever 
yet done. My expetation, as to the iffae, is this—that catholic 
countries will become proteftant, and that proteftant countries will 
admit a farther reformation. In expreffing this expectation, which 
lam far from having the vanity to propofe with oracular confidence, 
i may poffibly incur the cenfure of fome, who think that proteftane 
tifm, as eftablifhed in Germany, in Switzerland, in Scotland, in Eng- 
Jand, is, in all thefe, and in other countries, fo perfect a fyttein of 
chriftianity, that it is incapable of any amendment in any of them. 
Ii this thould be the cafe, I muft confole myfelf with reficCting, that 
the greateft men could not, in their day, efcape unmerited calumny. 
Every age has had it’s Sacheverell’s, it’s Hickes’s, and it’s Che- 
nells’s: who, with the bitternefs of theological odium, fharpencd by 
party rancour, have not fcrupled to bre€k the bonds of chrittian cha- 
rity. Hoadly was called a diffenter, Chillingworth a focinian, and 
Tillotfon both focinian and atheift; and all of them experienced this 
obloquy, from contemporary zealots, on account of the liberality of 

their fentiments, on account of their endeavouring to render chri- 
ftianity more rational than it was in certain points generally efteem 
ed tobe. I had certainly rather fubmit to imputations, which even 
thefe great men could not avoid, than be celebrated as the mighueft 
champion of the church on the fyftem of intolerance, or the m 
orthodox contender for the faith on the fyftem of thofe who malt 
tain, thot our fir reformers have left us no room for improvement 
in feripteral learning. With whatever affurance other men may th 
perfuaded, that they have attained certain knowledge of the ‘ru 
of all chriftian dottrines; with whatever zeal, in confequence ¢ 
that petfuafion, they may fofter the feeds of perfecution, I conte 
that there are many poiats in theology on which I feel myfelt poled 
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pofed to adopt an expreflion of St. Auttin, when he is ftating the 
diferent ways, ia which he conjectures that original fin may have 
been propagated from parents to children—guid autem horum fit verule 
libentius difco, quam dico, ne audeam docere quod nefcio.’ 

In the fame temperate and candid ftrain his lordthip proceeds ta 
cenfure bigotted attachment to particular modes of worfhip, or fyf- 
tems of doctrine, as a weaknefs which, efpecially among the Icarned, 
ought to be corretted. ra —— 

he bifhop next adverts to the prefent great and prevalent difpute 
on the firft principles of religion. Having ftrongly exprefled his 
idea of atheifm as a fpecies of infanity, he adds the following pa- 
ragraph. P- $9. 

‘ Protagoras, a philofopher of antiquity, we are told by Cicero, bee 
gan a work with faying—‘ Whether there are Gods, or whether 
there are none, I have nothing certain to deliver on the fubjeét.”” 
The athenians, fired with indignation at this daring declaration of 
the fophift’s {cepticifm, banifhed him from their city and territory, 
and burned his bagk before a public aflembly of the people. In ous 
days, a philofopher has been heard to exclaim, in a folemn convene 
tion of his countrymen, ‘* 1 am an atheift.” Far from refentin 
this public avowal of his impiety, his countrymen called out, « What 
is that to us? you are an honeft man” I do not deny the poffibility 
of an atheiit being an honeft man. Spinoza is faid to have been one— 
and Taman enemy to every degree of perfecution for opinion; but 
furely the peeple of Athens manifefted, on a fimilar occafion, not 
only more piety, but infinitely more political wifdom, than the peo- 
ple of Paris-for there has yet been no inftance in the world, of a 
fate fubfitting without religion.’ 

We thould be forry to bring a charge of yt wg againft a 
writer, whom we hold in fuch high eftimation as bifhop W.; yet we 
maf confefs ourfelves at a lofs «to reconcile the latter part of the 
preceding paflage with the former: we leave it, without farther 
temark, to the confideration of the reader.—Purfuing the fubjeéct 
religious belief, the learned prelate gives it as his judgment, that 
the argument for the exiftence of God from the contemplation of 
nature is more convineing, than all the recondite lucubrations of 
the moft profound philofophers. ‘ This argument,’ fays he, ¢ ie 
fo clear and ftrong, that the moft ignorant can comprehend it; and 
the moft learned cannot invent a better.’ 

In conelufion, the bifhop enters a fpirited proteft againft the cal- 
viniftic doftrines of perfonal predeftination, and original fin; en- 
deavours to ftate the dotrine of the atonement in a manner con- 
fiteat with rational ideas of divine wifdom and clemency ; and 
gives this advice to his clergy. 

P.65. * Towards the church you ought to preferve reverence 
and ht and in your public teaching you ought not, whilft you 
Sontinue a minifter in it, to difturb the public peace, by oppofition 

to it’s doftrines; and towards individuals, of whatever denomination 
of chriftians they may be, who differ from you, you ought to pre- 
tve charity of thought, and vourtefy of conduct; and if you ‘do 
this, your difcordance of opinion will be attended with no mifchief 
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Did fuch candovr and liberality univerfally prevail amodng the 
clergy of all fects as is here expreffed by this worthy prelate, it 
would not long remain a difficult thing, peaceably to introduce effen. 
tial and mott beneficial improvements into our eitablifhed and tolera- 
ted forms of religious worfhip, 


Art. xxv. A Sermon preached at the Meeting Houfe in Prince’s Street, 
W cfiminfier, on the 18th of OGober, 1795, “pon occajion of the much 
lamented Death of theRev. Andrew Kippis, D.D. F.R.S. and 5.4, 
ewho departed this Life on the 8th Day of the jame Month, in the »\f 
Year of his A, ge. To which as added, the Addre/s delivered at the pt 
ment of ibe acceafed. By Abraham Rees, dD. Dd. FLR.S. 8va, 70 
pages. Price 1s. 6d. Robinfons. 1795. 

Fu Nera eulogy is univerfally acknowledged to be a fuitable tri- 
bute to diftinguffhed merit: and we believe no one, who has obferved 
the public conduct and charaéter, or been acquainted with the private 
virtues of Dr. Kippis, will queftion, that he is entitled to rank high in 
the clafs of excellent men. It is with peculiar pleafure, that we fee 
Dr. Rees, who is fo well qualified to do juftice to the fubje@, coming 
forward on this occafion to pay a deierved tribute to the memory of 
of his friend. The fermon, ‘as a general difcourfe on the character 
and happinefs of the perfect, or eminently good man, and on the im- 
provement which ought to be made of his death, is very judicious in 
fentiment, and is drawn up with great corre¢tnefs of method and lan- 
guage. But that which will directly engage the attention of the pub- 
lic in this difcourfe, is the character which the preacher has intro- 
duced of Dr. Kippis. It is drawn up without any oftentatious dif- 
play of eloquence, but with that interefting particularity of narrative 
and defcription, which was the natural effect of the writer’s perfect 
knowledge of the chara¢ter he was delineating, and with thofe warm 
expreffions of affectionate efteem, which well known and long tried 
merit could not fail to di¢tate. Our readers will, we are fure, be gra- 
titied by an extract or two, from this part of the difcourfe. 

P. 32.—* His mild and gentle temper, his polifhed manners, his 
eafy and graceful addrefs, and a variety of external accomplifhments, 
prepoflefled thofe who firft faw him in his favour, and could not fail 
to conciliate efteem and attachment on a more intimate acquaintance. 
Thefe qualities contributed very much to recommend him to perions 
in the higher ranks of life, to feveral of whom he had occafional ac- 
eefs ; and qualified him, ina very eminent degree, for the fituationin 
which he exercifed his minifterial office. But he was no lefs conde- 
icending, courteous, and affable to his inferiors, than to thofe who 0t- 
cupied fuperior ftations. Dr. Kippis had nothing of that aufterity a 
referve, of that haughtinefs and fupercilioufnefs, of that parade and 
{elf-importance and oftentatious affectation of dignity, which forbid 


acceis, and which mar the freedom and the pleafure of all the focial 
intercourfes of life. And yet thefe difguftful and odious qualities 
{c metimes accompany literary men, and efpecially thofe, who have 
acquired any confiderable degree of&minence and reputation. 

‘ The mental abilities of our friend were of the fuperior kind. He 
pofleffed a comprehenfive underftanding; a found judgment, @ Feten 
tive memory, a correct imagination, a sefined tafte, a quickne foal a8 
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facility of exerting his faculties on any fubject, or occafion, however 
juddenly they might occur. 

‘ The natural powers of his mind were cultivated with an affiduity 
and perfeverance of application, in which he had few fuperiors and 
not many equals. ‘They had been habituated through life to regular 
and conttant exercife, and had acquired ftréngth sid tigbul from ufe, 
He was never hurried and diftra¢ted by the variety of his literary pur- 
fuits; and though he had many engagements which fequired his attene 
tion, and which diverted his mind from the obje&ts of fttidy to which 
he was devoted, he never feemed to want time. Every kind of bufi- 
nefs was referred to it’s proper feafon. By a judicious arrangement o 
his ftudies as well as of his other occupations, the number and variety 
of which he never oftentatioufly difplayed, and by the pun@tuality of 
his attention to every kind of bufinefs in which he was employed, he 
avoided confufion; he retained on all occafions the poff flion of hime 
felf; and he found leifure for reading and writing and for all his lite- 
rary avocations, without encroaching on that time whith he appropri- 
ated to his profeMfional duties and focial conneétions. .’ , 

‘Indeed, there have been few perfons, who read fo much and with 

fuch advantage to themfelves and others as our late friend. ‘Hence he 
a¢quired that extenfive acquaintance with books and with the literae 
ture of ancient and modern times, and particularl of the Jaf centu 
which rendered him an inftru€tive companion, and which dire@ted him 
where to apply for neceffary information on any fubject, that employed 
his own attention or that of others. But thongh he*read much, he 
was not one of thofe who wafte their time in defultory reading, and 
who make no addition to their ftock of ufeful knowledge by. the vor 
lumes which they turn over for mere prefent amufement. He read 
with attention and difcrimination. ‘He formed an accurate judgment 
ot the intrinfic value of every publication,. to which he had recourfe ¢ 
and there have been few works in the department of literature, with 
which he was converfant, that have iffued from the prefs fot many 
years, of the fpecific objects and real merit of which he could not give 
a juft and fatisfactory account.’ 
_ P. 44.—* As an author, Dr, Kippis commenced his career in early 
life, as many other young men have done,. by contributing to the ma- 
gazines of the time.’ He afterwards became a mote conitant writer 
inthe Monthly Review. His articles were chiefly hiftorical and theo-~ 
gical, with occafional ftri€tures on works of general erudition, He 
alio furnifhed a periodical publication, called the Library, with feve- 
tal valuable papers. He laid the foundation of the New Annual Re- 
gifter; and fuggefted the improved plan upon which that work is con- 
dudted. The Hiftory of Antient Literature, and the Review of Mo- 
dern Books were, at its firft commencement, written by hith. 

* During the application of the diffenting minifters to parliament for 
the enlargement of the a¢t of toleration in the year 1772, to which he 
devoted much of his time and attention, he publifhed 4 valuable pam- 
phiet, vindicating that meafure as to.the matter, manner, and time 
ofit, It was intended as an anfwer to a publication afcribed to » 
Writer who now fills a very high-ftation in the church. 

* Soan after his admiffion into the royal fociety; he publifhed a 
wager with a view of allaying the animofities that fabffted in that 

y, which produced a good effect. His intimate ceanefigon with 
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fir JohnPringle, bart. who was formerly a very refpeftable and ufeful 
prefident of the royal fociety, and who attended pe ic worfhip in this 
Li 


a led Dr. p38 after his deceafe, to republith his fix di‘courfes 
clivered at the aflignment of fir Godtrey Copley’s medal, to which 
he has prefixed a valuable life of the auther. At the clofe of the ames 
tican war he publifhed a political phlet, formed from materials 
which were communicated to him hy perfons of eminence, and de- 
figned to juftify the peaee, which terminated that unhappy conteft, 

e alfo publifhed feveral fingle difcourfes, which were. delivered on 

articular occafions ; fome of which are reprinted in his volume of 
Fermona: Nor fhould we omit to mention his account of the life and 
voyages of capt. Cook ; his new edition of Dr. Doddridge’s lectures, 
with a great number of additional references ; his life of this excellent 
perfon, prefixed to a new edition of his Expofition of the New Tefta- 
ment ; and his life of Dr. Lardner (to whofe abilities, charatter and 
writings he has paid the juft tribute of refpect) prefixed to the com- 
plete colle€tion of his works. But the work, to which Dr. Kippis 
devoted his principal attention for thany of the laft years of his life, 
and by which he has acquired fingular reputation, was the Biographia 
Britanni¢a. His indefatigable induftry in collecting materials for it, 
his accefs to the beft fources of information, his knowledge of men 
and books, his judgment in fele€ting and marking every circumftance 
that could ferve to diftinguifh talents and character, and the habit 
which he had acquired by long practice of ap omg the value of 
different works, qualified him, in a very high degree, for condutti 
this elaborate perlormance. ‘To thofe who duly confider the time an 
labour that are necsflary for executing fuch a work with accuracy, and 
who alfo reflect how varioufly our friend’s attention was occupied by 
ether engagements, which were of great importance to himf and to 
the public, it wil] appear furprifing that he did fo much; and they 
will admire his unwearied diligence and perfeverance rather than find 
fault with the flow progrefs of fuch a publication. His collateral re- 
flettions on a variety of incidental fubjects are numerous and inftrac 
tive. In this mode of introducing important and ufeiul remarks Dr. 
Kippis particularly excelled.’ ‘ 

he addrefs at the funeral is folemn, impreflive, and perfectly fuited 

to the mousnful occafion, 


ART. xxvt. A Sermon preached at Worfhip Street, Shoreditch, ORober 
18, 1795, being u fincere Tribute of Re/pe& to the Memory of the Rev. 
Samuel Stennett, D.D. The Rev. Andrew Kippis, D. De F.R.% and 
a.s. and the Rev. Rice Harris, p.p. To which is prefixed “fo 
Particulars of their Lives and Writings. By Joan Evans, As > 
38 pages. Price is. Crofby, 1795. 

Tuts fermon bears a refpectful teftimony to the memory of three 
eminent diffenting minifters lately deceafed. ‘The difcourfe 1s neatly 
written, and breathes a genuine fpirit of piety and candour. 

ip the preliminary account of the. doétors Stennett, Kippis, and 
Harris, their refpettive writings are didtinGly enumerated, a 
aribute of praife beftowed upon them. Mr. E. feems : 
by the numegous loiles which the diffenters have lately faltaintes by 


the death ot fome of their minifters, and the feceflion © 
Whether the defertion of feveral young minifters of confiderable 
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Carpenter’s Sermon at Launcefton. Cit; 


lents and refpectability have been owing to infidelity, to intereft, or 
to praife worthy motives, he mentions the circumftance as an event 
deeply to be regretted. ‘The text of the fermon ts, ‘ Help, Lord, for 
the godly man ceafeth, for the faithful fail from among the children 
of men.” ‘The preacher prays, that the fhepherd and bifhop of fouls 
would blefs and keep /ieady thofe labourers, who yet remain in his 
vineyard. 


Art. xxvil. Faith Triumphant in Death? A Funeral Sermon, occafioned 
by the Death of the Rev. William Romaine, a. M. ReGor of St. Ane 
dreww Wardrobe, and St. Ann's Blackfriars, and Le@urer of St. Dune 
flan’s in the Weft; preached in the Parijfe Church of St Dunflan's, 
Sunday Evening, Augift gth, 1995: ‘By the Rev. W. Goode, A. Me 
late Curate to Mr. Romaine, an Tuefday Evening LeCturer of Sr. 
Lawrence Jewry. 8vo. §1 pages. Price ts. Kivingtons. 17956 
Mr. Romaine has long been known to the public as a popular 

preacher, and a zealous champion for the orthodox faith. He had 

many followers and admirers, and probably did much good among 
that clafs of chriftians to which his do¢trine was acceptable. An ho- 
nourable teltimony is, in this funeral difcourfe, born to his memory, 
by his fucceffor in the le€turefhip, which he occupied’ forty-fix years. 

The fermon, though marked with that peculiar piraeology which is 

by many called methodiftical, is well written, “The character of Mr. 

Romaine is given at large; and the account may ferve towards fur 

nifhing fome future biographer with memoirs of a man, who certainly 

cbtained confiderable celebrity, and who appears entitled, notwith- 
ry. his peculiarities, to an honourable place in the catalogue of 
ufeful men. 


Arr. xxvitte 4 Funeral Sermon, occafioned by the Death of the Reve 
Mr. Romaine, M.A. ReGor of St. Andrew by the Wardrobe, and St.Ann's, 
Blackfriars ; likeswife LeGturer of St. Dunftan’s in the Weft: preached at 
St. dun’s, Blackfriars, on Sunday Morning, Auguf 9, 1 79 Taken in 
Short Hand by Ramfey and Marfom. By the Hon. and Rev. W.B. 
Cadogan, M. a. Rettor of St. Luke, Chelfea, Vicar of St, Giles’s 
Reading, and Chaplain to Lord Cadogan. 8vo. 32 pages. Pr. 6d. 
Parfons. 1795. 


Tuis fecond memorial of Mr. Romaine, to whom the preacher adds 
the title of the right reverend father in Chrift, though inferiour in point 
of language, breathes the fame fpirit with the former. A brief tketch 
is given of Mr. Romaine’s charaéter: and a prayer is added, in which 
Mr. C.’s zeal for the dorine of the Trinity leads him into the in- 
confiftency of praying to God the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoft, for 
the fake of bis fon. , 


Arr. xxix. 4 Sermon preached at Launcefton in the County of Corn- 
wall, on Thurflay the ath of June, 1795; by William a 
tet, pv. p. Curate of Launcefton, and Vicar of Lewanick: before 
the Major Commandant and other Officers, and Two Companies of Vo- 
Lunteey Infantry, belonging to the oe, Parifh ; when their Golours, 
the Prefent of ber Grace, the Duchefs of Northumberland, were de- 
hvered to siem, Svo. 28 pages. Price 1s. Robinfetis. 1795. 
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Tus fermon is ufhered into the world under the imprimatw of 
the duke of Northumberland, whofe polite letter foliciting the pub- 
lication is prefixed, together with Dr. C.’s modeft reply. The 
fentiments, and a great part of the language of the difcourfe, the 
doétor confeffes to have borrowed from a fermon, entitled ‘The 
Chriftian Hero,’ preached in the year 1737, by T. Broughton, cv- 
rate of the tower of London: the original is confiderably abridged : 
the language is a little modernized; and a different exordium and 
sonal (or head and tail piece) are given to adapt it to the or- 
¢afion. The fermon, not being new, does not properly come under 
our animadverfion : it may be fufficient to inform our readers, that it 
contains a vindication, from fcriptural authority, of the lawfulnefs 
of the military profeffion, and an exhibition of the charatter of the 
pious and virtuous Cornelius, held up as an example to foldiers in 
contrat to the conduct too commonly followed in the army. 
‘Though the fermon is not a bad one, or the worfe for wear, the 
compliment to their graces, and the corps, would have been greater, 
had the dottor’s diffidence permitted him to write a new difcourfe fos 
fo important an occafion. 


Arr. xxx. Lhe Veuth’s Mentor, by Precept and Example, in Prog 
and Verfee 12mo. 82 pages. Price is: Parfons. 1795. 


Various paffages on religious and moral fubjects, of very dif 
ferent character both in fentiment and ftyle, are here thrown together, 
with no other conne¢tion than alphabetical arrangement. The cel- 
be@tion is an ym of a former little work, entitled Helps for 
fort Memories. It {eems to confift chiefly of {craps from fermons 
and ather gopd books. The verfes, which are for the moi part ill 
chofen, are rery thinly fcattered through the volume. 


Art. xxx. The Apprentice’s Companion; or Adviceto a Boy, win 
being bound Apprentice, and for bis Conduct during his Apprenticepip. 
By R. L. Mafter of the Orphan Working-School. t2mo. 45 pa 
Price 6d. Button. 1795. 


Excrptinc fome exprefiions alluding to theelogical myfteries, 
which are, to fay the leak, not adapted to the ordinary comprehen- 
tion of apprentice-boys, this little piece may be recommended as 
very proper'to be put into the hands of children of inferiour-educa- 
tion, on their going to apprenticefhip. The advice is good, writ 


ten in plain language, and evidently well intended. 


Arr. xxx. Lucifer’s Le@ures: or the Infernal Ti ribunal. Advut 
from Hell. Price a good Sixpence. Beelzebub Pandemonium Council, 
to the privileged Orders, as well as the inferior Ranks of Society ™ 
England: wherein is briehy and truly proved, that all the Inhabitants 
of Great Britain, {piritual and temporal, profane and divine, Clergys 
Laity, Xeunc, Old, Rich aud Poor, are exactly following the Dire 
tigus of the Devil and bis Agents, and going to Hell as faft a thy 
can: being a fure Guide to the infernal Regions belowe 12M, 
60 puges. Price 6d. Sudbury. 1795. 
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Dunfter’s Milten’s Paradife Regain'd. sy 


Terri BLE as the above title muft found in the ears of all 
chriftians, we verily believe, that the writer is neither in the pay of 
his fatanic majefty, nor a meffenger from the infernal regions below. 
The piece refembles, or copies, a publication which appeared many 
years ago under the title of «* A Sure Guide to Hell :” ig is written 
ironically, and is a coarfe and rough fatire on public and private 


vices. M.D; 
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Axr.xxxiit. Paradife Regained, a Poem, in Four Books, by John» 
Milton. 4 new Edition, with Notes of various Authors, by 
Charles Dunfter, M.a. 4to. 280 pages. Price 18s. in boards, 
Cadell and Davies. 1795. 


It may be truly faid of the Paradife Regained, that it’s mild 
luftre has been eclipfed by the fuperiour fplendour of the Paradife 
Lott. - Hence it has happened, that this poem has been more neg- 
ligently illuitrated, and more fparingly commended, than was due 
toit’s merit. Dr. Johnfon faid very truly concerning this poem, - 
that it is in many parts elegant, and every where inftruétive; but 
this character falls fhort of the praife, which candid and Jiberad 
enticifm would beftow. Mr. Thyer characterifes it more accu- 
rately. ¢ It is,’ fays he, ‘ a poem entirely moral and religious, 
the excellence of which does not confift fo much in bold figures 
and {trong images, as in noble and virtuous fentiments ex- 
prefled with a becoming gravity, and a certain decent majefty.’ To 
this encomium it may be very juftly added, that there is no poem, 
of an epic form, where the fublimeft moral is fo forcibly and fo 
abundantly united to poetical delight. It was therefore a meri- 
torious undertaking, to fupply the defe&ts and negli ences of 
former commentators on a poem ¢ replete with that fpecies of in- 
trinfic beauty, which, though it may not allure an fafcinate at 
thefirft ylance, is certain, when attentively confidered, to engage 
and rivet the admiration.’ 

Mr. D. has executed his tafk with induftry, judgment, and 
tile, In addition to the greater part of the notes given in bifhop 
Newton’s edition, and fome others, he has enriched this edition 
with a great abundance of original iliuftrations. Of thefe, fome 
furnith an ingenious commentary on.the plan and arrangement of 
the poem; fome explain the theological notions which the poet 
has adopted, or point out the paflages of Sesipewe on which the 
‘pic ftory is built; fome-contain philofophical, hifterical, or 
stographical obfervations to elucidate the allufions of the text; 
while in others the poetical beauties of the piete are difplayed, 
iad fimilar pafflages are adduced from Milton’s own writings, and 
from other poets ancient and modern, This laft clafs of notes 
Svery numerous, perhaps fometimes eyen to redundancy. Thefe 
@otations, however, enable the reader, without the trouble of 
nfulting the original authors, to perufe a great variety of fine 

ages: and with refpeét to the citations from Milton’s other 


Works, Mr. D."s apology is, that fych references difcover the 
" Oo 3 author's 
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author’s favourite images, fhow us how varioufly he expreffes the 
fame thought, and often ferve to explain difficulties.—From the 
large ftore of information and amufement which this ingenious 
and learned annotator has collected, we muft content ourfelves 
with making two extracts. The firft, which may ferve to thow 
the editor’s maaner of illuftrating his author by parallel paflages, 
we fhall take from his notes on M:lton’s defcription of the banquet 
provided by Satan, book ii, ver. 354. P, 104. 


€ ——— now tripp'd, now folemn flood, } 


¢ The deities of the heathen mythology had a peculiar {pecies 
of motion afcribed to them by the poets. Thus Virgil makes 
fEneas difcover his mother by the jingle circumiftance of her gait; 


—————vera INCESSU patuit dea, ee 
JEN. i 405 
Juno likewife defcribes herfelf, 
Aft ego qua divdm INCEDO regina, 
Isrp.i. 46, 
And, in the rirrH /Eneid, among the diftinguifhivg marks of 
divinity, we find the gre/Jus eunti : 
divini tigna decoris 
Ardentefque notate oculos; qui fpjritusilli, 
Qui vultus, vocifque fonus, vel GRESsUS EUNTI. 647. 


* The moft ancient ftatues reprefent the Dii Mayeres with their 
feet even; not as walking, but with a fort of fliding motion, 
The gracefulnefs of their motion was fuppofed proportionate to 
their rank; the fupremacy of majeftic grace was attributed to 
ied Athenwus has the phrafe “Hpasy Badtu, and Propertius, 

. ii, Ex. 2. defcribing the charms of his mittrefs, fays, 

Fulva coma eft, longeque manus; et maxima toto 
Corpore ; et INCEDIT VEL JOVE DIGNA SOROR.- 


¢ Milton, in his Paradife Loft, afcribes in the fame manner to 
the angels a gait proportioned to their rank. When Satan, in the 
THIR® book, olen: the form of a ftripling cherub, previous to 
his conference with Uriel, he has ** decent,” that is grace ul 
“¢ fleps.”” But, when Michael defcends to Paradife to difpoficls 
our firit parents, Adam fays to Eve, 


I defery, 
* From yonder blazing cloud that veils the hill, 
One of the heavenly hoit, and sy HIS GAIT 
None of the meaneft, fome great potentate, 
Or of the thrones above, sucH MAJESTY 
INVESTS HIM COMING ;—————— xi, 228, 


* To thefe rural goddeffes likewife, thefe demi-deities, Milton 
afcribes folemn, that is graceful, attitudes, and a motion * more 
than human,”’ In the continuatian of the paflage jut cited, 
Adam defcribes the angel, as he approaches, 


not terrible 
That I fhould fear, nor fociably mild, 
As Raphael, that I fhould much confide, 
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But sovemn and fublime ; whom, not to offend, 
With reverence I muft meet, ———— 


* And, in the Tweirrm book, Michael, forelhewing the cig- 
cumitances of our Lord’s birth, fays, 


His place of birth a sovemn angel tells 
To imple fhepherds, keeping watch by night; 

‘¢ Solemn,’’ then, conveys to us the idea of ftately graceful- 
nefs, while tripping implies a motion of a divine, but feftive, kind. 
Mr. Richardfon, in a note on Parapise Lost, xi. 847, derives 
to trip trom the latin tripudie, which he renders to flep lightly on the 
soe. Tripping, as Mr. Warton obterves on the word, Contes, 
90> was the proper pace of fairies. Thus, in the fame Mask, 

88%, 

‘" And on the tawny fands and theives 
Trip the pert fairies and the dapper elves. 


* And, 1B1p. 964, the dryads are termed THE MINCING DRY- 
apes: to illuftrate which phrafe Mr. Richardfon cites //aiah, iii. 
16, where the denainen ok Zion are defcribed MINCING as they 
go, and where the margina] reading for ‘ mincing” is ripping 
nicely=In the ALLEGRO alfo, Milton, having defcribed Euphro- 
fyne, the goddefs of chearfulnefs, attended by her ‘* groupe of 
mirth,” calls upon her to advance in the mof feftive and engaging 
manner ; 

Come, and TRIP IT, aS yOu go, 
On the light fantatftic toe. 


' In this highly finifhed defcription of a banquet, replete with 
every {pecies of luxury that could engage the attention or folicit 
the appetite, thefe feemingly divine and beautiful attendants are 
thus diftinguifhed by ther graceful attitude, or feftive elegant motion, 
purpofely to fet off, and inereafe the effect of, their perfogal 
beauty. 

© 354. —— now folemn food, | 

* The fame idea of graceful attitude is given in a line of Comus, 
where the enchanter, {peaking to the lady of her brothers, whom 
he profeffés to have feen, fays, 


Their port was MORE THAN HUMAN AS THEY STOOD. 207- 


* Hamert likewife, in the fcene with his mother, where he 
compares the perfonal qualities of his father and uncle, as repre- 
fented in their pictures, having noticed the beauty and expreflion 
of his father’s countenance, 

See what a grace.was featedon that brow; 
Hypcrion’s curls; the front of Jove himfelf ; 
An eye, like Mars, to threaten or command 3 
thus exemplifies the gracefulnefs of his perfon, 
A station like the herald emer? 4 
New-lighted on a heaven-kiffing hill 5 
where ‘ Station” is attitude, Py the af of fasting.” 
°4 
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We add one fpecimen of thofe notes, many of which occur in 
the work, in which the editor’s erudition is very fuccefsfully em- 
ployed in explaining and illuftrating his author’s meaning. The 
poet’s defcription of the athenian fchools of the philofophers, 
book iv, v. 251, 1s commentated upon as follows: p. 218, 


6 aiding whe bred 
. Great Alexander to fubdue the world ;} 
* Milton, in his ELEGy to his former preceptor, Thomas Young, 
then minifter of the church of the englifh merchants at Hembureh, 





_ {peaks of his affeftion for his old mafter as fuperior to that of 


Alcibiades to Socrates, or of Alexander for Arittotle. 


Chariorille mihi, quam tu, ‘doctifime Graiim, 
Cliniadi, pronepos qui Telamonis erat. 
Quamque Stagyrites generofo magnus alumno, 
Quem peperit Libyco Chaonis alma Jovi. 
EL. iv. 23. 

* We are told by Cicero that Ariftotle, having obferved how 
Tfocrates had rifen to celebrity on the fole ground of florid decla- 
mation, (inanem fermonis eleganteam,) was thereby induced to add 
to hisown flock of folid knowledge, the external grace of orato- 
rical embellifhments ; which recommended him fo much to Philip 
of Macedon, that he fixed upon him to be preceptor to his fon 
Alexander, whom he wifhed to be taught at once condué and 
cloquence,—* et agendi precepta, et loquendi.” De Orator. iii, 
41. Ed Prouft.—The letter which Philip wrote to Ariftotle upon 
the birth of his fon, is preferved by Aulus Gellius. I. ix. c. 3. 
Tabs pos yeyorota vier, moran» uw Toig Seo%e Mop EXW, OVY BTwS si TH 
yintci Te masodos, ws iT) TH MATA THY OND NAiMbaY QUTOV yeyoreras. ermite yar, 
@uTor Uo oe TpaPeta Mas masevbertTa, aésoy erec Sas noes MWY KAI TNS TWR 
wrayuarer dadoyns.—** Know that] have a fonjuftborn. For this 
Jam truly grateful to the gods; not merely that I have a fon, but 
that he is born, in yourtime: as I flatter myfelf, when he fhall 
have been brought up and educated by you, he will prove a credit 
to us, and to his own important fituation.” 


* 253. Lyceum there,—] 


* The Lyceum was the fchool of Ariftotle, who had been tutor 
to AJexander the Great, and was the founder of the fect of the 
peripatetics, fo called, azo tre aipiralkw, from his avalting,, and 
teaching philofophy. But there is fome reafon to queftion, whe- 
ther the Lyceum was within the walls, as Milton afferts. For Suidas 
faysexpreffly, thatit wasa placein the fuburbs, built by Pericles 
for the exercifing of foldiers : and I find the fcholiaft upon Arif- 
tophanes in the Irene, fpeaks of going into the Lyccum, 20 
going out of it again, an returning back into the city:———** 
Avxtior scwrlts Koes Gar ezsovlég ex TE Aumssy, nas aariories tC TH 





@oArw. Newta- 
_* The eftablifhment of the Lyceum has been attributed both to 
Pififtratus and Pericles. Meurfius (Aruena Arrica, 1. i 
¢- 3.) fuppofes that it might have been begun by the former, 20 
completed by the fatter. Plutarch afcribes it to Pericles, wh® 
he fays, made plantations, and built a Palefra there, (Ses 
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of Pericles.) The fame writer (Sympos. viii. queft. 4.) fays that 
it was dedicated to Apollo, as the god of healing, and that with 
propriety, becaule health alone can furnifh the firength requifite for 
all « orporead cexercifes and exertions.—<The name Lyceum has been 
varioutly accounted tor. Some writers trace it to an old gymna- 
fium, or temple, originally built there by Lycus, the fon of 
Pandion. Others, without recurring to Lycus, fuppofe it to have 
been cedicated to Apollo, under his title of Avxoxrores, or the evolf- 
flaying god; of which epithet, in this fenfe, various origins are 
given. But another, and thata more obvious, fenfe of the word 
Avvoxtovos, has not long fince been fuggeited by a gentleman of cone 
fiderable critical acumen, and the greateft literary acquirements. 
By deriving it from the old greek word aAvxes, or Avxn, /ux, and 
exteww extendo, the Slayer of wolves becomes the extender of light, a 
term highly appropriate to the deity, who, in the heathen mythos 
logy, reprefented the fun.—Macrobius (SATURNAL. i. 17.). ace 
counts in a nearly fimilar manner for the title of Avsio;s, or Lycims, 
by which Apollo was known; and fuppofes that the epithet 
dAvenyerns, Which is given him by Homer (It. iv. 101.), did not 
fignify born in Lycia, but lucem generans, or the producer of light. 
—The name Lyceum, we may then conceive, was derived from, 
and the place dedicated to, that great fountain of light and heat 
which illuminates and invigorates the world and its inhabitants: 
and in thefe public walls and fchools, under the fuppofed influence 
and protection of this great power, the minds and bodies of the 
young athenians were with.much propriety according to the fyftem 
ef the times, cultivated and exercifed. 

‘ That the Lyceum ftood without the walls, appears from the 
beginning of Plato’s Lysrs, where it is pofitively defcribed as 
being «uithout the walls; Emopsvopr» puev et Axadnusas, vv Avxae rxp 
ifw teyous, ir avte toteyoce Strabo alfo {peaks of fome fountains 
of clear and excellent water without the gates near the Lyceum, 
Tos TY Aroyapes naAouerwy TUAWY, WAncion Te Auntie. l, ix. P+ 397- 

© 253. painted Stea—] 

* Stoa was the fchool of Zeno, whofe difciples from the place 
had the name of ftoics; and this Stoa, or portico, being adorned 
with variety of paintings, was called in greek Toman, or various, 
and here by Milton the painted Stoa. See Diogenes Laertius, in 
the lives of Ariftotle and Zeno. Newton. 

‘ There were abundance of porticos, or piazzas, at Athens ; | 
of which this was the moft noted. The paintings of the Stoa 
were by different matters ; of whom the principal was Polygnotus, 
who contributed his affiftance, (as we are particularly told by 
Plutarch in his life of Cymon,) without “ pecuniary recompence, 
Purely from his regard for the city, and a with to do it honour. 
The other artifts were Mycon, and Panznus, brother to the cele- 
brated fculptor Phidias. The fubje&s of the paintings were the 
moit renowned of the athenian victories, fuch as thofe of Mara- 
thon and Salamis; and other honourable circumftances of their 
military hiftory. In the Atuena Attica of Meurfius, (I. 1. 
¢. ¢.) we tind the following ancient infcription, which Theodofius 


-£ygomanus had copied from one of the walls of the Stoa, = 
e 
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522 POETRY, 


the writing was fo ancient and decayed that it was barely legible 5 
and which is preferved in his epiltle De Periculis Urbis Com fantinae 
politana. 
Ex Tov wpo wodAar Tow Agywr Thy wnTEpa, 
Xpuoas Abnvas, tHe weprsmlor wars, 
Troe Ti; nde qrowmiAws xoopoumern 
Tyagar examrrawmter ebepnpsrar 
Kixparusm cwrac, KTAUITECR Wag 
Tn siAmvotnts, TlomiAn xarouusmn, 


Aatiquitus matrem inclytam fapicotia 
Au.eas Athenas, illuftrem urbem, 

P. ticus quedam, varia ornata, 

Picturaram ornabat excellentium 

Colorata corporibus, percellens quodammodo 
Splendore varia appellata. 


* Perfius terms the Stoa “ the portico of wifdom ;” referring at 
the fame time to the famous pitture of the battle of Marathon by 
Polygnotus. 


Quazque docet SAPIENS, BRACCATIS ILLITA MEDIS, 
Porticus, _ SAT. ili. 53.” 


On a general review of this publication, we have no difficult 
in pronouncing it the moft valuable edition of Milton’s Paradile 
Regained hitherto publifhed. If it ftill leave, in fome meafure, 
untinifhed the tafk of a critical examination of the poetical merit 
of the work, it furnifhes the reader with every requifite help, for 
forming an accurate judgment on the fubjeét, and, at the fame 
time, provides. him with plentiful entertainment in numerous 
quotations, poetical, hiftorical, and critical, induftrioufly collected, 
and pertinently introduced.—A map, chiefly from d’Anville, of 
places mentioned in the poem is prefixed to the work. Ds Me 


Agr. xxx1v. Poetical Tragjflations from the Ancients. By Gilbert 
Wakefield, 5. a. 124 pages. Price 2s. 6d. fewed, Whites 
1795 
We think Mr. W., who has taken much pains to eftimate the 

characters of other writings, has given us, in his advertifement, 

the true character of the prefent, which, therefore, we will lay 

before the reader, P. 3, 

‘ The author of thefe flight performances, abjures all pres 
tenfions to genius for original try, feeling himfe f utterly def- 
titute of that inventive faculty, which charaQerizes the true 
bard of nature; and, though he agrees with Horace, 10 thinking 
mediocrity in this art an intolerable evil, he is of opimion, that 
fome abatement from this rigorous decifion may be conceded 19 
behalf of tranfation fram the ancients; as thofe unacquaint 
with the Greek and Reman languages may not be difpleafed to view 
oe fentiments of great authors even in a garb of inferiour ems 

ment. 

P. 4. * His late occupation, in the revifal of Pope’s Homery hat 
led him to a more cecalesien obfervation of thie smperfedion “4 
tLyme even in our corredtest poets ; and he thinks himfelf able 
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Wakefield’s Poctical Tranflations from the Ancients, 523 


affert, without any violation of truth, tha¢ he here prefents (and 
efpecially in the tranflation of Fuvenal, very lately executed, with 
what celerity he is afraid to mention) the mott unexceptionable 
{pecimens of poetry, with refpect to the purity of it’s rhymes, 
in the engli/b language, to the belt of his knowledge and obfer- 
vation.’ 

Of thefe tranflations, the moft important is that of the tenth 
fatire of Juvenal, which ranks among the bett produ¢tions of that 
fatirift’s pen. Concerning the original we fay nothing, except 
that it is oe admired. The tranflation contains fome ble- 
mifhes, and many beauties, Some of the latter we fhall lay be- 
fore the reader, and fome of the former we leave for Mr. \V.’s 
confideration, relying on his candour for the freedom of our re- 
marks. The following lines in Mr. W.’s tranflation are elegant 
and harmonious. We place the original firft.—P. 2. 


ORIGINAL. 


‘Omnibus in terris, que funt a Gadibus ufque 
Auroram & Gangem, pauei dignofcere poffunt 

Vera bona, atque illis multum diverfa, remota 
Erroris nebula. Que enim ratione timemus, 

Aut cupimus ? quid tam dextro pede concipis, ut te 
Conatus non peniteat, iam: ba peracti ? 

Evertere domos totas optantibus ipis,’ 


TRANSLATION, 


€In every clime, where utmoft Gades furveys * 
Her ocean purpled by the fetting blaze, 
Towhere Aurora’s beam impearls the plain, 
And Ganges rolls his deluge to the main ; 
Few fcan with clear perception underitoad 
Their greateft evil from their greateit good : 
Some mift of Error, hovering {till between, 
Dims the daz’d vifion, and inverts the feene. 

¢ What rules of Reafon form, what rules controul, 
The fears or withes of the wavering foul ? 
What happier projectof creative mind, 
But brings Repentance ambufh’d clofe behind ? 
ReluGant Heaven, fuch erring prayers molet! 
Concedes dettruction at our own requelt.’ 


Mr, W. renders Gades, which makes two fyllables in the latin 
Gades, one fyllable in englifh: the fame word occurs in ong of 
Horace’s odes. But we fubmit to Mr. W.’s confideration, whee 


_ 
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‘ * This exordium is very well done by Mr. Owen, 


Of toiling millions, view’d fram clime to clime, 

From day’s laft clofe to morning’s carlieft prime, 

How few, thro’ this wide fcene of erring care, 

True blifs diftinguith from the flattering {nare; 

‘That cloud difpell’d, which maddening paffion flings, 

Dark and ill@uve, o’er the face of things!’ oe 
¢ 











POETRY. 


ther it fhould not be two fyllables ; in the fame manner as Thaleé, 
Pales, &c. and in greek adn. We alfo doubt whether the word 
* deluge’ be properly applied to the courfe of a river. 

The tranflation of the tollowing lines is neat and {pirited :—p,6, 


ORIGINALes 


¢ Jamneigitur laudas, quod de fapientibus alter 
Ridebat, quoties a limine moverat unum 
Protuleratque pedem, fiebat contrarius alter ? 
Sed facilis cuivis rigidi cenfura cachinni: 
Mirandum eft unde ille oculis fuffecerit humor. 
Perpetuo rifu pulmonem agitare folebat 
Democritus, quanquam non effent urbibus illis 
Praetexta, & trabex, fafces, le¢tica, tribunal. 
Quid fi vidiffet pratorem in curribus altis 
Extantem, & medio fublimem in pulvere circi, 
¥n tunica Jovis, & pitta farrana terentem 

Ex humeris aulea toga, magnequt corone 
‘Tantum orbem, quanto cervix non fufficit ulla ? 
Quippe tenet fudans hane publicus, et (fibi confui 
Ne placeat) curru fervus portatur codem. 


TRANSLATION. 


© Such frantic wifhes fhall we juftlier deem 

For tears, orlaughter, a perpetual theme ? 
Grave Heraclitus wail’d, Abdera’s fage * 
Inceffant fcofft, the follies of his age. 

To grin were eafy : whence could tears fupply 
The daily cravings of the weeper’s eye ? 

Thofe lungs with everlafting laughter play’d, 
When no tond vanities were yet furvey’d, 

Such as in Rome provoke the ftupid ftare, 

The fafces, robes, couch, throne, and conful-chair. 
What ? had he feen in his triumphal car 

Our prztor, pompous with the tseale of war, 

In beaming raiment of zxtherial Seve, 

Thro’ rolling duft in proud procefon move ; 
High from his fhoulders trail’d the purple gown, 
Rais’d o’er his head that ample orb of crown, 

A fweating load !—the flave, ordain’d to ride 
In the fame car, to check the warriour’s pride?’ 


The putting the verb before the nominative cafe, fornetimes 
fives an air of novelty and variety to verfe in englifh; but if not 
done with caution, produces obfcurity. We could fhow the 
juftice of this remark in feveral lines of Mr. W.’stranflation. We 
— think, he fometimes gives us very unneceffarily an alex- 
sandrine. 


. : . , 
‘ Woe, fable garb unchang’d, and ever-ftreaming eyes. 


The verfe, in our opinion, would sead better without fads : and 
the word woe fufficiently characterizes the garb. 
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The Works of William Hay, Efq. §25 


@ With Joxourable wounds, and undiffever’d head,” 
Would, we conceive, read better thus : 
‘ With glorious wounds, and undiffever’d head.’ 


On the whole, we much admire Mr. W.’s tranflation, and clofe- 
eur review of this fatire, with thofe two excellent lines of Juvenal 5. 
which Mr. W. has admirably tranflated.—r. 24, 


ORIGINAL. 


‘Idemens, & fevas curre per Alpes, 
Ut pueris placeas, & declainatio fias.’ 


TRANSLATION. 


* Go, fcale yon Alps, tremendous conqueror! go 5 
Brave the loud blaft, andtread th’ eternal fnow; 
Then claim the meed of mad ambition’s dream, 

A hacknied hero of the fchool-boy’s theme !’ 


The elegant neatnefs, and what the critics call the curiofa felicitas 
ef Horace’s odes, are exceedingly difficult to do juftice toina 
tranflation. It mutt not therefore furprize Mr. W., if we do not 
think he has fucceeded fo well in his tranflations of all the odes of 
Horace, as he did in the tranflation of the fatire of Juvenal. 
Many, however, are done with great neatnefs and elegance. 
There is uncommon harmony and beauty in the tranflation of the 
tourth ode: the 6th, gth, and rsth, alfe poflefs great merit. 

The other poems are tranflations of the tenth eclogue of Virgil : 
ef a pafiage in the /Eneid, beginning book ii, v. 6g2: of Lucre- 
tius, book it, 342: of a defcription of the Spring, from the greek 
of Meleager: of an epitaph on the tomb of a fhepherd, from the 
greek of Leonidas, of Tarentum: and of an epigram of the fame 
author. He clofes with a poctical veriion of the 23d and 137th 
pialins. 

We think with Mr. W, that this little volume 1s well executed, 
with refpect to the purity of it’s rhymes: and, in this initance, it 
isan unexceptionable fpecimen of poetry: as fuch, we particu- 
kirly recommend it to young writers, who are apt to err on this 
head. Ae Yeo 


Art. xxxv. The Works of William Hay, Ef. 2 vols. 4to. O20 
pages. Price 1]. 16s. in boards. Dodfley. 1795. 


THe pieces here collected and reprinted in twa handfome vo- 
lumes, at the time of their firit appearance, procured the author a 
tonfiderable fhare of literary reputation. They were publifhed, 
at different intervals, in the following order: P. vi. 

‘In 1728, Mr. Hay publithed his eflay on civil governments 
1730, the poem intituled Mount Caburn; 1735, his remarks on the 
laws relating to the poor, with propofals for their better relief and 
employment; in 1751, a fecond edition of his remarks on the laws 
relating to the poor, with 2 preface and appendix, containing the 
tefolutions of the houfe of commons on the fame fubje& in 1735, 
and the fubftance of two bills fince brought into parliament; 
3753, Religio Philofophi; 1754, his ¢flay on deformity ; and, te 
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§26 DRAMA. 


the famé year, his tranflation of Mr. Hawkins Browne's poem Dé 
Animi Immortalitate; 1755, his tranflations and imitations of felea 
epigrams of Martial.’ 

In the prefent volumes, the Effay on Deformity is placed firft, as 
the performance which moit attracted the attention of the public, 
The fubje€ was uncommon, and the manner of treating it highly 
amufing. The piece has been jaftly admired, as a work of origin. 
ality, abounding in delicate ftrokes of wit and humour, in happ 
allufions hiftorical and poetical, and in juft and refined fentiments, 
and written with great eafe, elegance, and vivacity. The Effay on 
Civil Government treats fummarily of it’s neceflity, original, diffo. 
lution, forms, and properties: the writer makes the confent of the 
people neceffary to it’s eget exiftence, and maintains, that when the 
magiftrate abufes his authority, the people are at liberty to redrefs 
themfelves, to difplace the magiftrate, and new model the govern- 
ment; he is, neverthelefs, an advocate for limited monarchy. The 
remarks on the poor laws, intended to recommend the fubtituting 
county-rates in the room of parifh-rates, contain many valuable 
hints. The Religio Philofophi is an ingenious illuftration of the prin. 
7 of morality and religion, from a view of the univerfe, and 
of the fituation of man: itis, in the main, well adapted to promote 
religious fentiments, but contains fome fanciful notions, among 
which, one of the moft fingular is that which is offered as an argu- 
ment in favour of a trinity of perfons in the divine nature, that the 
idea of three divine perfons fubfifting together is more cheerful, than 
that of a deity exifting from eternity without any communication of 
ideas before the creation. 

The fecond volume contains the author’s poetical writings. 
Mount Caburn is a pleafing, hiftorical, and defcriptive poem. The 
tranflation of Browne’s latin poem on the immortality of the foul, is 
more faithful than elegant. ‘The tranflator often finds himfelf ham- 
pered by the incumbrance of rhyme. The feleét epigrams of Mar- 
tial, are rather imitations than tranflations. The verfification is 
eafy, and the epigrammatic point of the original commonly pre- 
ferved. ‘The epigrams are fele€ted with all due regard to decency 
and morality. An appendix is added of epigrams tranflated by 
Cowley and Addifon, with a few original pieces of the author. 

An elegant memoir of the life of Mr. Hay is prefixed, from 
which it appears, that he was not more ingenious as a writer than 
amiable in private life, and ufeful in the public capacities of a ma- 
giftrate and a fenator. 


Art.xxxvi. Paffages felefed by diftinguifbed Perfonaces, on the great 
literary Trial of Vaciwe pat“ ge C eee Whether 
at be, or be not, from the immortal Penof Shakefpeare. vol. 1. 12m 
iol pages. Price 2s. Ridgeway. 

A moft wonderful difcovery being reported to have been lately made 
by the fon of Mr. Ireland, of Norfolk-ftreet, of two plays of 
Shakefpear, one the tragedy of Lear, ‘and the other entitled Vort- 
gern and Rowena, now firft brought to light, aud both in the bard’s 


ewn hand writing ; a writer of no mean wit has here fancisd 4 be 











Paffages felefted from Vorttge# and Rowena. 748 


sary Court of inquiry, to determine whether Vottigern and Row. 
ena Ss or be not, 2 play written by Shakefpear. Aficre futhonrous 
éefcription of the ftate proceffion to the court, the readet is pre. 
gated with the particulars of the firft day’s trial. It is recorded, 
that lord Polonius, the danifh chamberlain, firft made obeifance to 
himfelf in 2 fpacious mirrour, which was inftantly returned by a fi 

of fimilar dignity from this ftate refleCtor, dextroufly placed im the 
font of the chair, that his lordfhip might have the judicial advans 
uge of feeing what he himfelf was about, which no other perfon in 
the court could ever know, or poffibly divine; * and that then a 
nod mandatory was given from the chair as a cue to the princi 
harlequin, who, waving his dagger of lath over a richly inlaid tablet, 
a pair of folding doors of ophir flew open, and difcovered an irta. 
diating glory of ztherial blue and gold, darting its tranfcendant 
beams on the zitle page of an antique volame in quarto, curioufly filli- 
greed, and fretted with moths and earwigs, an entitled 


VORTIGERN AND ROWENA! 


‘On harlequin waving his lath a fecond time, a light coloured 
cloud gently defcended to a foft ftrain of Holian meafure, which 
opening, difplayed a fCrowl with this infcription: 

“* Ye of the fchool of nature, as of art, draw near, 
«« And a faithful verdi& give : 
«« Between the facred memory 
«« Of your immortal BARD 
« And his aecufers, by whom he now ftands charged 
«< as the villifier of his own fair fame, 
“Tn pas the COMI-TRAGEDY now before you! 
«« Perufe, therefore, this dramatic RECORD, 
«« And your feveral judgments pronounce thereon, 
‘« By feleéting feverally a paflage from the fame, 
«¢ Which fhall be enregiftered, 
<< In affirmation, or negation of that 
« LirerRary FACT, which the majority 
«« Of your fuffrages muft finally decide. 
«« APPROACH !” 


In confequence of this order, various illuftrious perfonages, lite- 
nti, cognofcenti, diletanti, &c., of both fexes, crowded into the 
court with fuch violence, that it became neceffary to make this lite- 
tary inqueft more feleé&t, by requiring that each voter fhould take 
Statwo guinea ftamped licence. Matters being thus arranged, 
tach licenfed voter proceeded to fele€&t from the play fome page, 
on which he grounded his verdi&t of genmine oY not genuine. 
tal is, in this volume, continued through twenty-three days; and 
the following are fome of the paflages fuppofed to be felected by 
bs fuppofed licenfed voters. P. 19. 

¢ Lord Tu—21—w. 
woe’ He is a rough {mythe, 
Who o’er warme worke, fweares, more than whiftles ; 
He makes poor puni¢ knaves the bellowes blow, 
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But when the iron’s well inflam’d, forthe comes 
His mightie fledge, and thumps the pliante thetal 
To his purpofe!” Pace 108.—Guilty, 


P. 31. Doxe of P. D. 

«* Thefe habiliments of tiffued honour, hange fo looflie on me 
that with reverence to my grace, I am taken for little more these 
one decked out in other mens’ deferts.—Let that pafs. But fay, on 
what ftate feature of my vifage, dare any man read dupe? Tis true 
that J am a fervinge man o’th’ courte—Do all that wifer men com. 
mand me—Keep my éinge’s council, and mine own place—Then du 
me no dupes! And, were I not afraid of ftaininge my courtlie doublet 
I might icratche out that filthie worde with daggers; but I'll be ne 
man’s dupe in fuch bloodie deedes, that’s poz !”’ 

PAGE 100.—WNos genuine, 
P. 52. Mrs. P. Ze 

«« | knewe her the wife of honeft Guzman, 2 good compounder of 
malte,and hoppes ;—then had fhe the reafonable ufe of her mother tongue. 
—No fooner was he defuncte, than fhe became enamoured of foreigne 
dignities,—wedded a Milanefe piper, and travelled o’er the Appen- 
ines to the tunes of his box of whiftles!—On her returne, fhe fet u 
a feminine manufa@orie, for weavin ge converfations fuperfine !—Thele 
tabies pronounced the deftinies of theit owne fexe like fils, and 
became haters of mankind, becaufe men liked them not! nay, the 
whimfical jades wore ftockings of Ae-b/ue, not having a leg among 


*em to catch an eye, without the noveltie of colouringe!” 
PAGE ©8,—~Genuime: 








P. $4. Lady C—ni—rFe. 

“ When fummer revels ’gin, 

d through the woodland fcenes, the beugle horne 

Calls forthe the merrie Anc HERs—blithe | leade 

My bufkin’d nymphes, equipt with graceful bowe, 

To trie their fkille in CheZire’s bloominge vale! 

If with more arte my feather’d arrowes flie 

True to the target’s center—quicke I turne 

A carelefs eare to flatterie’s buzzing traine, 

Content with that fair-gotten meede of healthe, 

Which {portive innocence beftowes !”” 

Pace 112.—Not genuine. 
P. 02. Mr. Secretary W—n D—n. , 
~——‘« How tharplie fette are all his feven wittes for the affaires of 

ftate! Amidit our fovereigne lorde’s right fapiente advifers, that’ 
the man who will make the moft of a fhatter’d braine, my life on't- 
By the mafie, but he will fub-divide you the pericranium human 
into as many crooked axioms as there be haires on the {calpe of 3 
wilde Indjan! then fe deeplie fkilled is he in your mathematiques, 
that he will fet any one’s toothe ap edge by the mere fileing 0 
logical fawe |—Mof wifelie did they conftitute him their Secretar 
of Warrare, becaufe he could write a legible hande in flaughter 
nay, and prove upon a pinche, by his dob-miners and majors, that re 
confitutice is phylically undone, unlefie it be let bloode freelie in * 
&sNO’s name!” : ' Pace 123-—-Gaum 
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Rutt’s Sympathy of Pricfts. 529 


Agr. xxxvirt. YAe Sympathy of Priefs ; addrefed to Thomas F vfche 
Palmer, Port Jackfi n. To which are added, Odes, written in 1792, 
By F. 7. Rutt. gto. 28 pages. Price 1s. 6d. Cambridge, 
tlowef; London, Ridgeway. 1795. : 

Wen pricits, whofe ofhce requires them to promote ‘ peace on 
earth, and good-will‘among men,”’ become advocates for war, and 
employ themfelves in pointing the fhafts of political perfecution, 
thev become proper objeéts of indignant fatire. Againtt fuch prietts, 
not againft religion itfelf, or it’s confiffent minifters, are the fare 
cafins of this poem directed. The writer, in verfes not untkilfully 
conftry¢ted, exprefles gentrous fympathy with the oppreffed, and 
honett refentment againit the oppreflor. That all friends to freedom 
are not, as fome would fuppofe, enemies to religion, may be feen im 
the following lines: Pp. 7. 

‘ Religion! friend of {weet domeftic peace, 
Of public virtue and of focial blifs, 
Who giv’ ft all-bounteous to the unletter’d fwain, 
What toiling {cience long purfued in vain, 
A lenient balm amidft the mortal ttrife, 
A hope beyond the vanities of life: 
Such were thy triumphs! fuch thy antient praife ! 
But ah! how fallen in thefe degenerate days! 
Why yonder plain with chriftian carnage ftrew’d? 
Yon crofs, why waves it o’er the fcene of blood? 
Tis plum’d ambition mocks thy hallow’d name, 
Shouts thy Ze Deum on the field of fame, 
And with fuch rites invokes the god of love, 
As pagans fcarce had offer’d to their Jove. 
‘Thy garb on Afric’s, or on India’s fhore, 
Fell avarice wears, all red with human gore; 
While freedom’s fons, by priefts fo long betray’d, 
On reafon call, but flight religicn’s aid. 
‘ Yet know, miftaken fceptics, ye who read 
No chriftian gofpel, but the bigot’s creed, 
That fanétions vain ambition’s wild defire, 
Know ’twas not ¢/is that wak’d the prophet’s lyre, 
*T was not for this around the empyreal dome, 
‘Lhe angelic hoft proclaim’d the faviour come, 
And fung as his aufpicious reign began, 
‘* Peace imile on earth, from heaven good will to man.” 
‘ Nar vainly fung the bright angelic quire ; 
Nor vainly warbled Judah's hallowed lyre: 
For Jo! the gloom recedes, the dawn appears, 
The promis’d dawn of nature’s blifsful years, 
When peace, with all the virtues in her train, 
O’er the wide world fhall ftretch her haleyon reign, 
And heav’n-born truth in fimple beauty rife, 
Such as fhe firft defcended from the tkies : 
Let Rome’s pale defpot call on monkith night, 
Again to quench ‘ the blaze of moral light ;’” 
Let nations, liberty’s reputed fons 
With tyrants league, to rear their proftrate thrones, 
¥OL. XXI. Pp 
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Againft her caufe with equal ardour warm, 

As when they check’d a Bourbon’s flaughtering arm, 
”Tis vain; for now the bounteous fire of man, 
Through paths unfeen condutts the eternal plan, 
And all his truth and mercy to perform, 

<< Rides in the whirlwind, and direéts the ftorm.” 


The odes annexed, which are written in animated verfe, and 
glow with the love of freedom, are—to William Smith, on his op- 
pofition to the flave trade; on the anniverfary of the britifh revolu. 
tion; and to Thomas Erfkine, on his defence of Thomas Paine, 
and the freedom of the prefs. 


Arr. xxxwiui. The Travels of Cyllenius; a Poem. 4t0. 27 pagers 
Price 2s. Eaton. 1795. 


Tue 39th and goth cantos of the Travels of Cyllenius leave us 
almoft as much in the dark concerning this traveller, and his tour, 
as we confefled ourfelves to be on the perufal of the 38th, See page 

27 of the prefent volume. 

‘Thefe fragments, however, now appear under a publifher’s name; 
and upon the further developement of the author’s defign, we con- 
jecture, that he means to expofe to ridicule fome of our prefent politi- 
cal leaders, by putting into their mouths imaginary fpeeches in rhime. 
The traveller finds his way into St. Stephen’s, and in thefe two cantos 
gives two fpeeches; the firft, of an orator who is become a convert 
to adminiftration; the fecond, of the premier himfelf. From the 
katter we fhall give a fhort fpecimen of thefe profaic rhymes. F. 13- 


« Shall we thus ftoop from our meridian fame, 
And taint the glory of the Britifh name? 

No, rather let the flames of war increafe, 

Let us fhut up each avenue to peace ; 

Though from the labouring poor each doit we ftrain, 
Though not the leaft refource untaxed remain, 
Though the laft column of the ftate fhould fall, 
And general bankruptcy involve us all; 

Till at our feet thefe murderous ruffians bend, 
And folely on our clemency depend. 

‘}hough views like thefe inferior minds bemoan, 
‘Though fome beneath the weight of taxes groan, 
Yet will the grand majority approve, 

And fill more firm beneath their preffure move. 
But whilft one fpark of genuine worth remains, 
Or great atchievements fire the Briton’s veins, 

The pride of conqueft, Vittory’s fpreading plume, 
‘The laureate honours that areund us bloom, 

Mutt fuch vile trafh in our efteem outweigh 

And all we lofe a hundred-told repay.” 


Art. xxxix. The Cap. A Satiric Poem. Including mft of ake dra- 
matic Writers of the prejent Day. By Peter Pindar, Efg. W ite 


Notes, illuftrative of His Royal Highnefe the Duke of Tork, Lord Msl- 


greve, Dr. Meare, Mr, Cumberland, Mr, Richardfon, Mr. as 
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Pindar’s Cap: 4 Satiric Poem. $31 


fr, Greathead, Lady Wallace, Mrs. Piozzi, Mifs Burney, Mrs. Gooch, 
Mrs. Inchbald, Mrs. Cowley, Mifs Plughes, Mrs. Rebinfon, Lord Mount. 
morres, Mr. Reynoi lds, Mr. O'Keeffe, Mr. Holcroft, Mr. Boaden, 
Mr. Morton, Mr. Cobb, Mr. J.P. Kemble, Mr. Harris, Mr. Lewis, 
Mr. Drives, Mr. Colman, Mr. Brewer, Mr. Ferningham, 
Major Scott, Mr. Berrington,’ Mr. Pye, Mr. Watfn, Mr. Murphy, 
Mr. M. P. Andrews, Mr. Hoare, Mr. Topham, Mr. Dibdin, Mr. 
Hurlfone, Mr. H. Bate Dudley, Mr. F. Taylor, Mr. Woodfall, Mr. 
Litchfield, Rev. Mr Rafe, Mr. Stewart, Mr. Oulton, Mr. Pearce, 
Mr. aldven, Mr. Crofs, Mr. Holman, Mr. Benfon, Mr. H. Siddans, 
Mr. Hook, Mr. Macready, Mr. Arnold, Mr. Birch, Mr. Walter, jittte 
Few King, Sc. Se. Dedicated to Richard Brinfley Sheridan, Eis 
4to. 41 pages. Price 2s. Ridgway. 


By an inftinétive fenfe, which feldom deceives us, we are enabled 
confidently to pronounce ¢his Peter Pindar, Efq. not our old friend, 
towhom we are fo much indebted, but fome new adventurer, who 
hopes to turn a penny by pafling himfelf upon the public for what he 
is neq The true Peter would never have att: ‘mpted to include gentlee 
men ina poem, or have prefumed to i//nfrate with notes the illuftrious 
ferfmages mentioned in the title. Several of thefe perfonages are 
{carcely more than named in the text or notes; and others are intro- 
duced with fo {mall a portion of fatiric wit, or fportive humour, thar, 
notwithftanding the dulne/s avaunt! with which the poem opens, we 
mult pronounce it infupportably dull. The piece is nothing better 
than grealy-roe m tattle about authors, put into infipid rhime. In the 
notes, inflead of the true Pindarian f{martnefs, the reader will find 
nothing but affe&ted pertnefs, or illiberal abufe. The Cap of Folly, 
bere beftowed on Mr. Boaden, in a more equitable court might, pere 
haps, have been awarded to this mack-Peter. We muft not make a 
fiort extra¢t, without firft befpeaking our reader’s patience. Pe 33- 


. Now loudly Roprnson her fuit preferr’d :=- 
Long IncCHBALD ftrove, but could not fpeak a word! 
At ‘ceth, as if by magic art, or fpell, 
Her tongue fhe found—and faith fhe us’d it well! 
Nor Burney, was fhe miffing in the fray :— 
’Fore all though, /ittle Cowtety, ** Runaway,” 
By much fhe faite {poke : yet one {poke louder— 
The Gen eral, I mean—who {poke to order. 
The Cap,” faid Per, ** I fwear’s my right; I crave it 
** You fwear!”’ cried Cowtsr, ‘© Dam’ me ma’am I'll have it!’? 
Heth! huth my mufe/—art fure thou doft not err? 
Did Cow LEY ? no: ‘twas anger {fwore—not her, 
“1,1, 7 rell you what,” faid INCHBALD, (filly dame) 
The tru) Ti omas tells me, great ’s my claim.” 
** What’s Ho_cror?,’ Per exclaim’d, “ to TayLor ma’am? 
Who cheers my breaft with adulation’s balm : 
Who fays I rival e’en the Mantuan {wain!”’ 
“ Mantua,” cried Cowiey, “ ma’am?—explain! explain! 
Tha at's perfonal, by G-—! \_'Tho’ if you mean 
You'd rival me, I’d have you ma’am to know 
{Thoagh you can’t write fo well as you can few) 


That ] have been a Maniua maker :—fo 
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Letyour impudence be ne'er fo great, 
Lama match for you, at any rate!” 


Art. xu. The Comic Adventures of Satan and Peter Pindar, jx 


Fpifles, from Aunt Rachel to Aant Trebitha. Dedicated to th euorthy 


Inhabitants of Cornwall. By an Ex-Etonian. 8vo. 29 pages, 
4 * r D 
Price 1s. Allen and Weft. 


Some people may perhaps long ago have been inclined to ex- 
claim, The devil is in that Peter Pindar! and if we be to credit the 
tales which are circulated among thefe old cornifh aunts, there is 
fome ground for the exclamation. In an interview, which, once 
- atime, happened between Satan and a poor half farved poet, 
e bard, we are told, entre: ating his gracious highnels to give him 

a lift uP the fteep hill of pref ferment. P. &. 


‘ Down then, faid Satan, down upon your knees; 
- make you rich—great—any thin g you pleafe. 
Bravo, my friend! Vl! fhow you bett er {port, 
"Than flarving in the ézmg-/hine of a court: 

Now rife my brave, my “all accomplith’d knight, 
My Poet- laureat, Peter Pindar hight : 

I’ve often fworn es you and I were kin, 

Come march my lad, march on thro’ thick and thin. 
Now follow brifkly Ww herefoe’er I lead, 

Say as 1 fay, and learn my thr iving creed. 

We’ I! climb yon fteeps, and find the way to fame. 
Come, neck or nothing for a deathlefs name.’ 


A bargain is accordingly ft truck, and the bard gives Satan a {pe- 
cimen of his talents, in a font vet, or rather bal “04 in which he re- 
dates his love adventures, and in an Ode tothe Devil. he lines 
have fome fmartnefs, but are certainly not worthy of the fubjedt, for 
they ere neither fevilifily good, nor devilithly bad. 
f.xt. xy. The Reforation of the Feave: a Poem. By the Rev. 

Francis Wrancham, m.a. Member of Trinit y-Hall, Cambridge, 

and Curate of Cobham, Surry. 4to. 14 pages. Price 1. 

Cambridge, Lunn; London, Diily. 1795 

Tx AT verfes which are written Pluté jubente are often written 
aivitd Minerva, may be fairly concluded trom the numerous unfuc- 
cefehi 1 efforts + of the mutes, under the name of Prize-poems. Somes 
thing of this kind is oe it in the poem before us. The wmtet, 
though, eviden tly, neither dettitute ‘of poetical atone, nor unace 
quainted with the app ropriate language of poet , feems, on this 
occaiion, to have put forth uncommon exertions in completing his 
tafk. Induftrious reading has lupplied him with a large mais of 
materials, which no leis induftrious ftudy has wrough ht up into an 
elaborate performance. In tr acing the hiftory of the jews, the 

author conducts them from Egypt, through the w ildernels, to the 
p:omied iand: in his defcription of their “gradual corruption, an 
1° nent penifhment in the babylenith captivity, he has, perhaps, 
c lus fancy a greater latitude, than might beleem the fan¢tity sis 
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Cumberland’s Firft Love. $33 


his fubjet, and the gravity of academic exhibition ; but the pafige 
will afiord no unplealing {pecimen of his poetic talents. P.3. 


\ fn + . 
is 1omMme ¢ 


} 


il vine, whofe blufhing fruitage glows 


: Beneath the luitre of the noon-tde ray, 
thy Long Hrael flourith’d ; ull, by gradual fhade 
4 Darken’d to deepeit fearlet, guilt provok’d 
‘Lh’ Omnipotent’s accumulated ire, 
And urg’d the tardy belt. Upon his throne 
_ Sat rafh Rebellion, ever prompt to fwerve 
the From duty’s fober path: His dames were fair, 
" But frail as fair; fuch, Albzon, thine, if thine 
ng Rightly the Bard hath noted—mirror-taught 
ona ‘l’o roll th’ obedient eye, and court the glance 
_ Of itage’ring wantons, or with zonelefs waitt 
Route the laicivious fire: There Avarice groand 
‘The face of Indigence : The Slanderer there 
Wove the falfe tale ; and rob’d Devotion paid 
Tl’ undeviating homage of the lip, 
With {pecious punctuality of pray’r 
Matking her crimes. ‘Then God’s indignant wrath, 
Gigantic and impatient of delay, 
Sped it’s vait vengeance from Chaldga’s plain : 
With oft reverted look the exiles move, 
Sadly folicitous once more to gaze 
On captive Salem ; ere her leffening hills, 
With faithlefs image mock their eager eye : 
The haughty babylonian ftalks around, 
fpe- And in proud mockery taunts the patriot tear.’ 
‘Te. The poem is illuftrated by learned notes. 
ines 
, for Art. xuin. A SeleGion of Hymns for Social Worfhip. 12ma. 
252 pages. Price 2s. 6d. in boards. Johnfon. 1795- 
ies _OF this feleétion of Hymns, for which the public is indebted to 
, the compiler of that ufeful colleétion of pieces entitled THe 
_ Speaker, &c.3 the nature and defign is fufficiently explained in 
the following advertifement prefixed to the work. 
Advertifement.—* The defign of this publication is, to furnifh 
_ religious focieties with a fele@t manual of hymns adapted to focial 
uiue- worfhip. The feleétion has been made from Dr. Watts’s Pfalms and 
— Hymns, and from various other fources particularly fpecified in the 
10ers index of firf lines. ‘The editor has not {crupled to make fuch alte- 
ort rations, as appeared to him neceffary to render the pieces correct in 
this language, and unexceptionable in fentiment. A few original hymns 
So" re inferted, for which the editor has been chiefly indebted to his 
is of tnends. 
av ‘ If any congregation fhould choofe to adopt this collection, they 
= may be fupplied with any number of copies, on applying to Dr. 
oO tie L nneld Pe ST 
—“ineid, Norwich. 
and 
nape ART. xuain. Firft Love: a Comedy. Performed at the T heatre- 
ah Roy al, Druty-Lane. By Richard Cumberland, Eig. 8vo. 78 pa. 
Yr. zs, Second Edition. Dilly. 1795. 
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534 THE DRAMA, 


Ir Shakefpeare and others of our old dramatic writers thowed 
themfelves deficient in relpect for the fair fex, by their choice and 
delineation of female characters, the offence has been fuffc; ent] 

atoned by the gallantry of modern bards, many of whom have bor- 
rowed from the female fex the principal figures i in their dram Nati 


pere 
rua. Mr. C. has done this in the prefent comedy, of which the 
moft brilliant chara¢ters are lady Ruby and’ Sabina Rofny: the 


former aiden an admirable combination of good-fenfe, keen 
penetration, and dignified propriety of manners, with chaftifed fen- 
fibilitv ; the latter aftording the captivating example of luffering 
innocence, united with fimplicity, tendernefs, and gener ofity. 
Other charatters, though lefs flrongly marked, are well conceived 
and delineated. This pleafing comedy, written in Mr. “a —e 
manner. afiords excelient moral leflons to avaricious parents, who 
counteract the affections of their children, or compel coon to un- 
fuitable connections, and to unprincipled libertines, who, with 
afeéted pretenfions to retinement and fenfibility, make depreffed and 
unprotec ed innoce: nce the victim of their paflions. ‘Lhe plot of 
this play is fufficiently divertined by incident, without obfcurity ; 
and it’s charatiers faficiently en! livened by humour, without buf- 
foonry. The characters of a w rangling hufband and wife are well 
sulibleat: but we muft remark, that their wrangling is too abruptly 
terminated by a reconciliation, for which the parties are not fuf- 
ficiently prepared. In the following fcene, Sabina difclofes to 
lady Ruby, formerly attached to Frederic Mowbray, Sabina’s pro- 
tector, the fecret of lord Senfitive’s treachery. P. 48. 


“ACT. IV. (Lady Rusy, andSasina Rosny.) 


¢ Lady Rusy. I pry not into your fecrets, amiable Sabina; tell 
me not hing that will give you pain to reveaij, but treat me as a 
friend, who needs no {pur to ferve you, nor any other teftimonies of 
your innocence than you carry in your countenance. 

‘ Sabina. Ah! my dear good lady! you are very confiderate of 
me, and have e gre: at pity for unhapr "y Sabi na ; but it 1s my duty to 
explain to you my fo ite, as well as iy misfortunes : You are too 
good in credies ting me for my innocence, but I will not be a deceiver, 
tho’ I have mytelf been facrific’d by de ‘cert. 

‘ Lady R. What do 1 hear? Has Frederick— 

* Sabina. Oh' no, no, no! He is perfection of a man, and if he 
did know my w vrongs, Idol believe he wou’d expofe his life for my 
redrefs ; therefore I will not let the name of my betrayer pals my 
lips, for fear that it fhou 4 reach his ears. 

Lady R. How’s this, Sabina? Have you been wrong’d, he- 
tray’d, and yet did you conient to Frederic’s propofal ? is. 
Sabina. Not for the univerfe wou’d i a for I do 

his heart too well, and my own confcience ftill better. Ah! my 
dear lady, if you can pity me, a ftrange 4 * my fufferings, what 
muft you feel for his, when 3 you fhall koe W yourfelf to have been the 
Caufe of them i 

* Lady R. | !—I the caufe of them? 

__ § Sabin nae Ah! yes indeed ; it was your marriage broke his heart, 
his brain; he was a dying, a diftracted man. 
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Memoirs of Madame de Barneveldt. 535 
¢ Lady R. How cou’d my marriage fo affeét him? Had he not 


forfaken me, had he not renounc’d me, | wou’d ) ave fuffer’d death 
ere I wou’d have join’d my hand to any other man’s. 

© Sabina. I know not how that was, | only know how he did rave 
when his poor mind was gone, and his life almoft at the laft mo- 
ment; I’m fure, if ever woman was ador’d by man, you are by 
Mr. Frederick; for myfelf then, if 1 was free (which I am not) 
judge if I cou’d in honor marry him. 

« Lady R. Did he not freely offer x? Does he not ftill moft 
frong!) y prefs it? 

« Sabina. He preffes it in honor, not in heart; and when he 
offer’d it he was befide himfelf with rage and difappointment for the 
lofs of you: In fine, my lady, I do with I had a friend jut now, 
who wou’d fay to Mr. Frederick, that Sabina Rofny cannot, if the 
wou’d, accept his hand; and further, if fhe cou’d, for his fake fhe 
wou’d not. 

© Lady R. And who fo fit to fay that, as Sabina Rofny herfelf? 

Sabina. Alas! Alas! how difficult for me, how dangerous for 
him! If I fhou’d fay how I was treated by a certain perfon of this 
country (I did believe all enylifhmen were honeft) wou’d he not 
force me to confefs the whole? And then—Oh terrible! Is it not 
better I fhou’d burv my fad ftory in my heart, and fuffer in fecret? 

‘ Lady R. A villain fhou’d be dragg’d to light, and puniih’d by 

he world’s contempt. 

‘ Sabina. Let his own confcience be his punifhment! Tho’ he 
has ruin’d me, bafely betray’d me by a pretended marriage, and 
then cruelly abandon’d me; what can I fay or do? Shall a poor 
alien like me contend with power like his ?—Your laws will not re- 

drefs me: my religion is not his religion: I know not who is that 
italian monk that married us; I know not where to find him ; or, if 
I cou’d, what then? My lord wou’d little care for that. 

‘ Lady R. My lord fhall care ; doubt not but there are means to 
make him care, and feel and tremble for his charaéter, which public 
fame fliall blaft thro’ all the world, unlefs he does you right. 

‘ Sabina. But you don’t know him; I did fay too much when I 

1 unawares ‘* my lord,” but yet I have not nam’d him. 

«L, ady R. I know his name, his nature too I know, and how fut 

ceptible he is of the world’s fame, how quick of feeling.—Am ] 
hot right, Sabina? is he not very, very—Sen/itive ? 

‘ Sabina. Ah! (fricks)——You are magicienne. 

‘ Lady R. Come, come, you fee you might as well have trufted 
me at once; I’ve fathom’d your deep fecret. Be now convine’d, 
Sabina, a man cannot do wrong in this conntry, and efcape difcén 
very; in the next place affure yourfelf lord Senfitive is not that man, 
who can offend without atoning for it: Honor belongs to him fill, 
‘10’ he can fhift it off a w hile, but nakednefs will foon fhame him 


sto W earing it again.’ 


Arr. xtiv. Memoirs of Madame de Barnevigt. Tranflated from the 
French by Mifs Gunning. In Two Volumes, 8vo. 678 pages. 
Price 12s. in boards. Low. 1795+ 
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536 POLITIC & 


Tue French novel here prefented, ix avo, to the Englifh reader, 
js abundantly romantic, and will, doubtlefs, on that account be very 
agceptable to a numerous clafs of readers. ‘Ihe heroine of the tale, 
after being marvelloufly preferved in infancy, and brought to the age 
of eighteen, by a venerable hermit in a forett, goes out, after his 
death, into a world of which fhe has no other knowledge than by 
report. Difguifing her fex in the habit of a man, fhe patles through 
a variety ot fcenes, in which this difguife involves her in delicate 
embarrafiments, and ferious vexations, till at laft her good fortune 
introduces her to the acquaintance and friendfhip of a fuppofed temale, 
who proves to be a young man in difguife ; and their tender friendthip 
happily terminates in love and marriage. Their felicity, however, 
is of fhort continuance. Rofino and his Rofalie, being on a voyage 
in the Mediterranean, their vetlel is attacked by a turkith corfair: 
in the engagement Rofino falls, and Rofalie is made prifoner. After 
a fortunate efcape from this peril, Rofalie goes to Barcelona, where 
fhe is arrefted by order of the inquifition tor having jetted with a 
monk, but after much terrour, and a gentle reprimand, is releafed, 
She next vifits Madrid, where the is detained a prifoner by love, in 
the perfon of Mr. de Barneveldt, the fon of the celebrated dutch pen- 
fioner and patriot, Jean de Barneveldt, whofe hiftory is interwoven 
with thefe memoirs, After a dittrefling interval, during which Ro- 
falie feppofes her Barneveldt to have been killed by ruthans, the dif- 
eovers that he is ftill ahve; finds her mother; and 1s repaid for all her 
fufferings by becoming a happy daughter and wife. 

With this ftory are interwoven many fubordinate incidents, and 
feveral epifodical tales. In the cuurfe of the narrative, probability is 
frequently violated. The novel, however, interefts the reader by 
furprifing occurrences, glowing fentiments, and impaflioned language, 
An entertaining defcription of the italian /iserati is introduced at the 
beginning of the fecond volume. ‘The tranflator, though, on the 
whole, intitled to commendation, fometimes falls into inelegancies 
and inaccuracies. ‘The vulgar phrafes of * putting our horfes toge- 
ther,’ and * being upon the high ropes,’ may be mentioned as ex- 
amples of the former: of the latrer, the reader will find two inftances 
in the following ciaufe of a fentence: ‘ the hole was fo {mall, that 
I could neither fit or Jey down :’ read, neither fit ner lic. The words 
(Vol. 11, p. 84) * I behaved during thefe chemical difcoveries,’ &€. 
convey no meaning. In the account of penfioner Barneveldt, the 
word Armenians, the name of a people in Afia, is repeatedly written 
for Arminians, a religious fet. The word fprojeciter is ufed for 
preje@. Thefe hints may be of ufe to guard mifs G. againft fimilar 
negligencies in her announced Tranflation (to be publifhed in numbers) 
of Fentin’s Hiftory of France, from the death of Lewis x1v to the 
peace of Verfailles, 1783. B. Me 
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Arr. xty. A Wig’s Spology for his Confifiency ; ma Letter from 
@ Member of Parliament, to his Friend in the Borough of ; 
Svo. 198 pages. Price 28 Decbret& 1795 T 
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Tar author of this apology traces all our misfortunes * back to 
the felons of 1791, 8 and to that dav, ever to be marked with a 
black ttone, on which Mr. Burke declared in parliament, his final 
feparation from Mr. Fox.’ This is emphatically {tated to be * a 
dav of mot irning to the whig cauic,’ as * then beean to ruth ia 
upon us, tl hrough the yawning chaim left by this convulfion in 
our fyitem, the full tide of thofe waters of bitterne/s of which 
we have fo largely tafted.’ He animadverts with much juttice on 
the fervility ot that houfe of commons, that could pledve ittels 
‘to fupport the extravagant me afure ot a war with Rutflia, for the 
reftoration of her conqueits upon the Dnietter,’ and * unbluth- 
ingly tr ansfer it’s applaufe to the pufillanimous furrender of the 
obiett > he alfo blames that branch of the legiflature, tor retufing 
aningu airy * into certain corrupt practices at an election for Weit- 
miniter, committed by a fecretary to the treafury, and which 
looked very like a fraud upon the revenue.’ 

A meflage trom the king to the duke of Portland is faid to have 
produced an interview between him and Mr. Pitt. The calling 
the parliament together under the pretence of atual plots and in- 
furrections is confidered as an artful manoeuvre, and the difg uft- 
ing fable about confpiracies,’ that gave rife to the fortitying of the 
tower, * istermed a imoft wicked and mot dangerous trick.” The 
whole, or at leaft much of the blame of the war, isthrown on Mr. 
Burke, and the miniiter, who has penfioned him, is declared of ala 
perfons the moit unfit to conclude a peace. 

Among the many caufes of this war, whether of it’s origin or 
it's continuance is no matter, Mr. Pitt has uniformly placed i in 
the firit rank, his fear, or his diflike, or call by what name you 
will, his objections to the principles on which France pretends te 
ae ind her republick. This republick, or government, or anarchy, 

ichfoever you pleafe, he has attempted to overturn by force; 
and ite has failed. The attempt, however, was made by him as 
reprefenting the fentiments of this country, whofe honour, 
notwithitanding every misfortune of the war with America, was 
delivered fafe, w hole, and unimpaired into his hands. Is it pof- 
fible, fir, that admirting his readinefs to crawl in the duit betore 
France, after having talked fo big on this fide of the britifh chan- 
nel—is it poflible that, as an englithman, I can confent to fee mv 


coun nad fubmit to that lait of degradations—that of retr: acting all 
it’s vain and arrogant pretenfions through the very mouth ‘tha 
Aen them? Ifl pas aninfult upon any man in the tace of the 


wor id, honour requires that he fhould compel me to retract it in 
the fame mode and form, as that in which it was giv en. There 
can be no compromife. He who has received it, 1s at liberty to 
co no where elfe for relief, but tome. That identical person of 
chara&er which I have taken from him, he mutt tear from mine 
and mine only. For me there 1s as little choice. Poor of {pirit 
indeec dis he, who {pe cumaees upon a middle courfe. lam not tond 
la ¢ general of anak ovies between cafes of individuals and cates of 
rovernment: but in this before us, the parallel holds exactly, as 
it 1] in all quel (? Hons ot gove rnment w hicl } go to their legitit ay 


30 sdile bute this, is in the very hig he! t order of infult. N r 2 fir, 
without 
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without going into abftract confiderations of-the legit: timacy of thar 
of France, | atk, are you in a condition to difpute it with her? 
but did not Mr. Pitt difpute it with her? and can he now, or 
under any cizcumftance sy recognize that legitimacy, without tte 
nouncing for us as a na tion, all thofe high fentiments throuch 
which, appealing to our pride, our honour, and our feelings, he en- 
gaged us to deny it, and to fupport that denial, by trying our 
itren igth with France upon the very point ? This were an abject 
fuing for peace e—this were indeed, to bow down the head of 
Britain, and cover it with . idecorous duit. All advances towards 
France on the part of Mr. Pitt, muft neceflarily be fo many apos 
logies for his arrogance, not in his name, but in your’s.’ 


Anr. xuvie 4 Letter to bis Serene Hi: ighnefs the EleAor of Hanover, 
avith Notes. Yo which are fubjoined, interefiing and authentic fen 
erct Papers and Letters, relative to our Corre/pondence at foreign 
Courts, in the Autumn of 1794- 8vo. 68 pages. Price 2s. 
Allen and Weft. 1795. 


Tuis letter * from his excellency the Gonfaloniere di Ginfizia, 
of the republick of Lucca,’ feems rather intended for the king of 
Great Britain, than the elector of Hanover, notwithftanding it’s 
addrefs. Both the text and the notes contain fome very un- 
courtly remarks, neither fuired to the meridian of Windfor nor 
Herenhaufen, fuch as that a war m: ay be profitable to a prince, 
tharis deftructive to his fubjetts;> that hired troops, in the lan- 
guage of Mr, Penn, are ¢ legalized affaffins ;” that a great perfon- 

age 1s made to move zm allegro, or adagio time, a according to the 
qua antity of madeira {wallow cd by his advifers ; &c. 

It is infinuated with a confiderable degree of humour, that not 
content with fubfidizing Germany, Sardinia, &c. Great Britain 
made fimilar offers to the republics of Ragufa, St. Marino, and 
Tueca, the lat of which declined all interference on account of it’s 
tnab ‘lity ; : 

‘ Our peace eftablifhment, excepting the fwife guards for out 
perfon and ttate, as your electoral highnefs very w ell knows,” fays 
this great officer, ‘never exceeds a town major, three ferjeants, 
four tifes, a drummer, and ten rank and file; while our navy, 
reduced to a felucca, a {mall tartane, three gondola, and a rows 
boat, without oars, totally incapacitate us ” for any "effectual co- 
operation with the britifh fleet. From this flatement of our land 
and tea forces, and without ftores in the arfenal, or provilion of 
any kind in our magazines, except chefnuts, it will appear very 
clearly to the whole world, that it would have been the height of 
imprudence in the republick of Lucca, to join the coalefced 
powers of Europe.’ 


Art. xtvit. 4 curfory View of the 4 VE cnats ; - and remaining Refa 
ce; Fr. mch ati Po { September 6, 3” =O.) "eae fri hid 4 i . Die 


of the Comvention. By F. D'lyernois, Efq. Tranflated frm tbe 
orginal French, 8v0. 80 pages. Price 15. 6d. Elmfly. 1795: 


In Chap. 1 Mr. D’lvernois attempts to demonftrate, ‘ that at pre- 


ent the only refource of France is her aflignats, on which a os 
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future military exertions muft exclufively depend; which are de- 
preciating with a continually accelerating progreflion, and in a fhort 
time mutt inevitably be of no value whatever.’ Chap. 11 contains 
remarks on the ftate in which the convention leaves the finances to 
it’s fucceffors, and an examination of the five extraordinary remedies 
that have been fucceflively fuggefted and adopted, in order to cure 
‘the paper dropfy, by tapping.’ 

This indetatigable author denies that the whole power of the 
french revolution, as has been boldly afferted, confifts in the art of 
exciting popular enthufiafm, and dire¢ting it to political purpofes: 
‘In the commencement of the revolution,’ fays he, ‘ it might be 
true, but it has long fince ceafed to be fo: for, admitting that 
popular enthufiafm, with liberty for it’s object, was the initrument 
employed to overturn the french monarchy, and to repel the attempts 
of the combined powers to reftore it; yet the republican fyftem which 
fucceeded it, could neither have been founded nor iupported fo long, 
but by a caufe more fimple, more durable, and more unremittingly 
attive:—-1 mean felf-intereft, which has been ftimulated by the ine 
vention of ailignats. In them, and in them only, confiits at pre- 
fent all the power of the french revolution. Atis by them that it has 
fueceeded in bribing every perfonal confideration. By ftipends to 
civil officers, who are every one preachers of the new-fafhioned 
dottrines, it has fucceeded in f{preading them to every corner of 
France. Even it’s toreign conquefts are merely to be attributed to 
the aflignats, which have hitherto provided for 1,200,000 foldiers; 
and no doubt fo extraordinary a number mutt neceffarily have 
produced exiraordinary efiects, If the conquefts of the french ree 
public have been three times as extenfive as thofe of Louis xiv. it 
is becaufe the affignats have enabled it to maintain armies three 
times as numerous. What we have to confider is, whether the re- 
fources of France have not been wafted with infinitely greater pro- 
fulion; and whether fhe is not, ia this refpect, on the eve of a 
catallrophe, proportionably more violent than that which: fhe exe 
perienced in the beginning of this century; and whether fhe will 
be able much longer to delay this cataftrophe by delaying the total 
cepreciation of her paper money.’ He next traces the hiftory of 
aignats through the firft three ftages, 1ft. their credit derived from 
public confidence ; 2dly, their reign by the influence of the mexi- 
mur: and of terrour; and 3dly, their cifcredit after the repeal of the 
maximum. He then comes to what he term, the fourth att of this 
drama, which, according to him, leads to the cataltrophe. 

It was Robefpierre, he fays, who decreed a counter-revolution, 
aflalinated and ruined the republic. The ten or twelve milliards 
bout 4 or soo millions fterling) which it is pretended the pro- 
perty ef the emigrants will produce, and which has been deemed 
a fecurity for the redemption of all the affignats in exiflence, and 
ail they may have occafion to iffue, is confidered as a barefaced 
impotture; it is however admitted, that the confifcations yet unfald, 

hay be nearly worth one fourth of that fum. 
In the courfe of this: very interefting account of the diftrefs of 
tie french finances, Mr. D’I. boldly afferts, 1. that the whole se- 
Venue is not equal to 700,000). fterling in fpecie; 2. that the whole 
the plate taken from the charches did not produce more than 
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25 or 30 millions (about 11 or 12,000l. flerling); and, if it ftill re. 
main hoarded up, is not equivalent to the nominal expenfe of two 
days of the laft month; 3. that the affignats are likely to depreciate 
at the rate of fifty percent every two months; 4, that in confequence 
ot this preflure of their wants, all the articles of gilt plate, gold, or 
filver, have been carried to the mint, and the convention has thus 
found itfelf under the difagreeable necefaty of letting the world 
know, that it has been obliged to recur to the laft refource of pro- 
digals by * coining it’s trinkets ;” 5. that a national bankruptcy has 
already commenced; 6. that the deficit of the month Nivofe was 
428 millions, and at the end of the year there will be a new mafs 
of affignats to the amount of five milliards (upwards of 208 milions) 
in circulation ; 7. that if the deficit fhould increafe in the ratio of one 
third per month, the emiflion neceflary for next December (pro- 
vided affignats fhould laft fo long) will be no lefs than nine mil- 
hards and a half, or almoft 400 millions fterling; 8. that the 
revenue of the whole year is perhaps net much more than equivalent 
to the expenditure of two or three days; and even admitting the 
annual income of France to amount to 100 millions (little more than 
four millions fterling), yet fuch a mafs of aflignats 1s not at prefent 
equivalent to above 100,000 /doxis d’ors, that is, to about the r7oth 
part ot the actual revenue of Great Britain, 

From this analyfis, even after allowing greatly for exaggeration, 
it will appear pretty evident, that the finances of France are in a 
miferable ftate; but the remedy pointed out will be looked upon, 

rhaps, as ftill more intolerable than the malady itfelf. Peace 1s de- 
firable for all parties in this horrid, bloody, and expenfive conflict: 
but what are the terms of the peace here propounded? The reftora- 
tion of all the conquetts made by the republic ; the return of the fladt- 
holder, and ‘ the fhutting up of the den of the monfter which tears and 
devours the people ;’ ¢ that hall from which the convention has iflued 
it’s deftructive decrees, which have exterminated morality, and have 
inftigated this miferable people to prey upon one another.’ If Great 
Britain and her remaining allics will but perfevere, all this we are 
affured can be effected ! 

The depreciation of the american currency was at length 99 for 
a, and it was the advice of Dr. Franklin to ftrike off paper Soller (the 
aflignats of that day} as long as they would pay for the workmanthip 
and materials ; yet America fecured to herfelf the poffeffion of every 
thing fhe had contended for. What has once, may again occur, and 
forely it would be madnefs to carry on the war on mere fpeculation : 
indeed it is nearly three months fince the author prophecied her 
immediate defirnfion, and yet the refiftance of France is the fame as 
before, and her refources do not appear tq be in the leatt dimt- 
nifhed. 

Mr. D’l. complains of being treated as a french emigrant ;’ we Un- 
deritand that he was born ina little independent ftate, that has for 
ages pait boafted, and can ftill boaft of ix’s liberty. There are fome parts 
of his condu&, however, that we are at a lofs to account for 1 
the manner we could with. Is he either an enlightened philofopher, 
ora liberal proteftant, who would term the application of the fu- 
perititious trumpery of the catholic church to the neceflities of the 


Rate, ‘ facrilege ?” Is he a difintesefted republican, who age 
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pattlés of the continental defpots? Or is he a good citizen of Ge- 
neva, where equality is not only, preached but telt, who is fo eager 
to affix the feudal ttle of e/guire to the end of his name, in all his 
numerous publications ? 


Art. xLVII}. Confiderations on Lord Grenviille’s and Mr. Pitt's Pills, 
concerning treafonable and /editious Practices, and unlaw ful A Jem- 
bliess Bya Lover of Order, 8vo. $6 pages. Price 1s. 6d. 
Johnfon. 1795. 


Ix this awful crifisin the hiftory of britifh liberty, a lover 
of o rder, ’ furveys, examines, and at length declares open hoftility 
to the bills now depending in parhament. He begins by depre- 
cating every idea of viole’ 4ce, tumult, and confulion; and he 
thinks be the prize of political wifdom fhould be conferred on 
the man, * who fhall afford us the beft comment upon that funda- 
mental principle of civilization, liberty without lcentioutnefs.’ 
He then animadverts on bifhop Hortley’ s affertion, which he was 
plealos to qualify and explain, although he refufed to retract: 
‘that he did not know what the mafs of the people in any country 
had to do with the laws but to obey them,’ and mentions his won- 
derful condetcenfion, in allowing (what /owever he cannot find 
¢ in the bond,’) * that common fpe culative and philofophical dif- 
quifitions might be ftill written and publithed, though he always 

thought they ‘did more harm than good.’ 

Mr. Pitt’s bill, we are told, touches upon one of the grand cha- 
ratteriftics of englith liberty, ‘the fundamental provifion of tte 
bill of rights, the right of the fubject to confult re{pecting griev- 
ances, and to demand redrefs,’ while lord Grénville’s has an im- 
mediate relation to the moit important of all human affairs, ‘ the 
liberty of the prefs.’ 

The li berty of the prefs!’ exclaims he, £ if any thing human 
be to be appro: ached with awe, it is this. Ifother men deferve 
cenfure fortrifling with public fecurity, what cenfure do not mi- 
niliers deferve, it they have fo trifled ? If lefler offences, if a train 
of perfonal feurrilities, ought not in fome cafes to be pafled over 
without notice, what denomination fhall we give to his offence, 
who offends againft the liberty of the prefs, and who, while he 
offends, poffeffes the funétions of government; can ttrike as foon 
threaten ? If in reality any provitions be necefflary againtt fedi- 
tious writings, heavens! with what caution, with what almo:t 
morbid fenhbility, ought fuch provifions to be confiruéted? L 
would fay to the author of fuch a bill, ** confider well what it is 
that you aredoing. You enter upon the moit facred of all human 
functions. Do not, while you pretend to be a friend to the pub- 
hice weltare, fttab the trame of the public welfare to the very heart.’ 
The fucceeding claufe, by which thofe whofe writings may be 
fur ppoted to have a tendency ‘to incite or ilir up the people to 
hatredor ditlike ot the perfon ‘of his majeity, his heirs or fucceflors, 
or the efablijhed government and | conftituti on of this realm,’ * fhall 
be liable to fuch punifhment as may by law be inflicted in cafes of 
hich mifdemearour, and for the fecond offence, tran{portation for 


ieven years,’ is faid to be diated by fome maliggant genius, and 
to 
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to contain terms which the ableft philolocift is unablé to define 
Miniiters on this occafion are fuppofed to have ¢ ftudied iy the 
{choo! of Draco ;* Robefpierre alfo is faid to have entertained 4 
mortal antipathy to * men of letters ;’ but he reminds them, that 
Omar, the conqueror of Alexandria, did not execute the wan. 
tonnefs of his tyranny upon their perfons: * he only dettroyed 
their works.’ ‘The claufe prohibiting any perfon from beino 
profecuted, uniefs by an order under the king’s hen manual, is 
coniidered, not as calculated for the benefit of offenders in general, 
but tor the protection of * the army of {pies and informers,’ who, 
‘if the execution of the law had been trufted to vulgar hands, 
might have been expofed ‘to vexatious fuits under fome of it’s 
provifions.’ 

The author next inquires, whether Hume’s idea of a perfe& 
commonwealth, or Routicau’s treatife on the focial compact would 
not, were they now to be publifhed, fubject thofe two great phi- 
lofwphers to the terrible penalties of this bili ? Reiiraint precludes 
examination; what men fee in the way of argument, they can 
fcarcely refrain from {peaking, and they ought to be permitted to 
publith ; in fhort, * contidering how triumphant the arguments in 
favour of monarchy are afirmed to be, we ought not to be terri- 
fied with every philofophical debate.’ 

¢ It is a well known maxim of literature, that no principle upon 
any controverhal fubjec&t can be fo fecurely eftablifled, as when 
it’s adverfaries are permitted toattack it, and it is tound fuperior 
to every objection. A fober and confiderate obferver will have 
ftrange thoughts that fuggett themfcelves to him, refpectingthe moft 
venerable and generally received maxims, if he finds that every 
perfon who ventures to enter upon an impartial examination of 
them, 1s threatened with the pillory.’ 

After lamenting that a military government, and ‘a national 
militia of fpies’ muft enfue, in confequence of thefe bills, he 
proceeds as follows: ¢ What kind of a man is a fpy ? He isa man, 
that infinuates himfelf into your confidence in order to betray 
you. He pretends tobe uncommonly vehement and intemperate, 
that he may excite you to be the fame. He watches your un- 
guarded moments, he plies you with wine, that he may excite you 
to fpeak without reftraint. He undertakes to remember words, 
and he has an invincible bias upon his mind, inducing him te 
confirue them in a particular way, and infenfibly to change them 
for words more detinite and injurious. His very income depends 
upon the frequency of his tales, and he is paid in proportion 48 
the tales that he brings, whether true or falfe, tend to the de- 
ftruction of the perfons to whom they relate. Miferable beyond 
compare muft be the itate of that country, where fuch men as this 
are to be tound in every town, in every itreet, in every lage, 
and in every houfe.’ 

W hile diffeing Mr. Pirt’s bills, he contends, that it isa direet 
attack upon the bill of rights, a vital flab at the liberties of the 
country, and in many refpects atranfcript of a temporary att of 
13 klizabeth, and 13th Charles the fecond, * times anterior 
the revolution, theretore not fuperier to ali fufpicion,’ and 7 
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eonfonant to the principles of * the englifh conflitution as fettled 

by the glorious revolution.” He examines the reigns alluded to, 

proves that they were unfriendly to knowledee and liberty, and 

yn the cour{e of his i inquiries mentions, 1 Geo. i, cap. Vv, commonly 

calle d the riot act, as the firit * {trong meafure’ taken. to reitrain 
ithin narrower limits the bill of tights. Towards the conclulion, 

he defires the triends of liberty not to be actuated by too profound 
defpair, if thefe bills fhould ultimately pafs intoa law. 

‘« The enthufiallic advocates for liberty,’ lays he, * are too apt 
to exclaim uponevery new encroachinent, * this is the lait degree 
of hoitility; every thing depends upon our prefent fuccefs; it we 
mifcarry now, the triumph of defpotifm is final, and ar ae is nO 
longer any hope that remains tous.’ ‘The precifely oppofite of 
this is the true inference in the prefent inftance. Thefe bills are 
an unwillin 2 homage, that the toe eager a dvocates of authority pay to 
ther ‘fing ge mIUS of Srecdom. W hy will you alw ays {hut your eyes 
upon the real nature of your fituation ? Why will you believ fy 
while every thing 1s aufpicious, that every thing i 1s cetperane: ° if 
you cannot fee how deeply more liberal principles of freedom have 
ftruck their root into the foil of Britain, how widely they have 
diffufed themtelves, and how faft they are ripening for the purpofes 

of retorm, you have here the teftimony of yOur enemies to cone 
vince you. You are miftaken: the prefent effort of intemperate 
alarm is not the act of prefumptuous confidence; it is dictated by 
afentiment of dejection and defpair. Be tranquil. Indulge in 
the mott flattering profpects. Be firm, be active, be temperate, 
if alarmifts are refolved no longer to keep any terms with you, 
you then, in all jut confideration, fucceed to the double office of 
the advocates of reform, and the moderators of contending and 
unruly animofities.” This pamphlet is written with great ability, 
but the author, doubtlefs from a * yore 3 band adopts facts 

and inferences, that have hitherto been proved only by the bold 
and unqualified affertions of men, whom he al sadly condemns. 


ART. XLIX. Confiderations om the prefent Crifis of Affairs, as it refpes 
ihe Weft India Colon nies, and the probable Efi. Fs of the French Secale 
Sor emancipating the Negroes, pointing out a Re medy for preventing the 
calamitous Confequences in the Britifh [flands, 8vo. 76p. Pr. 23. 
Johnfon, 1795. 


Tue legiflature has often been called on in the name of humanity 
to foften the horrours of negro bondage. Another, and perhaps a 
more effectual kind of appeal is here made to it, in the name of intereff, 
On the 16th pluviofe (4th february), 1794, the Soncks convention 
“ creed, on the motion of Lacroix: * that flavery was abolifhed in all 

he french colonies—that all men of colour (that is, of every fhade or 
mixture, down to the deepeft black) were french citizens, and entit led 
to enjoy all the privileges of the french coniftitution.’ 1 ius a general 
emancipation has taken place in the french Weft India iflands and fet- 
tlements ; one-third of the produce of each eftate is granted to the la- 
bourer Is; a certain number of them 1s pat, in Pom sr ifftiar 4 fos military put- 
Pe es ; and courts-martial, or rather juries of atricans, punith fuch of 
their brethren as prove refrattory. 
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After remarking very feclingly and very pointedly on the unchrifise 
conduct of our flave owners, the author fuggefts the neceffity of the 
tollowing regulations tor the melioration of the treatment of the ne. 
zroes in the englifh fettlements : 

1. The marriage of negroes, on purpofe to difcourage * bigamy.’ or 
as he ought rather to have faid, polygamy, and proteét the female 
trom the lafcivious caprice of the whites, the hufband’s teftimony to 
be admitted in cafe ot feduétion, and his freedom awarded in confe 
quence of full proof of the fame; 2. the exemption of mothers from 
ail field or other fevere labour, after bearing three children; 3, manu: 
miflion, as the reward of long fervices and good condué@; 4. a total 
and inftant repeal of what Mr, Edwards terms ¢ the exeerable ftarute’ 
of 5 Geo. ll, c. 7, entitled, ‘an act for the more eafy recovery of 
debts in his majelty’s plantations.’ In confeqnence of this ftatute the 
hnufband is torn from his wife, the child is bereaved of it’s mother, 
and all the ties of triendfhip and relationfhip burit afunder, the flaves 
being fold feparately by public aucton, to pay the debts of aa unfor 
Sunare matier; and sth. the abolition of the funday markets: * they 
are truly difgraceful to a chriftian country, and a branch of that ex- 
ceflive depravity, and contempt of religion, by which the fovereign of 
the univerfe has been too long infulted by the inhabitants of the Weft 
Indies.’ If a judaical rigour in the obfervance of the /abbath be to be 
fubitituted for the labour of the male in his own provifion ground, and 
the yourney of the female to market for the fale of ftock, &., we mut 
here give our diffent to this regulation, 1ft. beeaufe the planter will 
not deem it his intereft to allet another day in the place of funday, 
and zd. becaufe the negro is natutally a gay and carelefs being, whe 
would revolt at the g/oom of chriftianity, abhor it’s reftraints, and pre- 
fer mufic, dancing, and merriment, to practices and tenets which he is 
unable to comprehend, What he ftands moft in need of is morals, 
and thefe perhaps are incompatible with the degrading fervitude under 
which he labours. 

* After an attentive review, and examination of ever objection that 
I can conceive to be made to thefe propofed colonial regulations, and 
to the providing of moral and religious inftructors tor the negroes, a 
forming, together, the only rational means of counteratting the evils 
to be apprehended from the diflemination of the doétrine of uncondi- 
tional equality, as fet in motion by the french among them, | am un- 
able to difcover any founder plautible reafon againit the execution of 
the plan. Humanity and intereft both plead for an amelioration; but 
in order to this, it is abfolutely neceflary, that the proprietors of flaves 
Giould ceafe to regard the care of the ‘negroes as an occupation below 
them, and coniider it as an office to which it is their indifpenfable 
coty to attend, By regulating them as their fellow creatures, the Cf 
rors which arife from a fpirit of unfeeling harthnefs wou'd Joon be 
difcarded ; tor in order to make their fervice ufeful and productive, # 
is at leaft neceflary to make it eafy; force does not prevent the revels 
ion of the mind, and independent of the obligations oi chriftiantty, 
it is undoubtedly the matter’s intereit, that the ilave fhould be attached 
to life, by a participation in all the comforts of which the {tate o 
bondage is fubceptible, 


* ‘the perfonal fatety and comfort of the whites, the voice of ef 
and found reafon, the unalicnable rights of human nature, and ¢ 
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dictates of benevolence and religion, all combine to enforce the propo- 
fitions which are here fubmitted to the planters, and to the public.’ 

It appears by the report of the committee of the houfe of affembly 
in Jamaica, on the -3d of November, 1792, that ‘ ona very low 
calculation, and upon a general average, fugar citates require am ane 
nual fupply of fix faves each, to keep up the health, the ftrength, and 
the number of their dabmurers.” This of itielf amounts to a glar- 
ing proof, and a tull demonftration of oppreffion. But it appears, 
thar flavery does not convey any lafting benetit, ‘ for out of feven hun- 
dred and feventy-five fugar eftates exifting in Jamaica, in 1772, there 
have been in the courfe of twenty years, one hundred and feventy- 
feven fald for the payment of debts! fifty-five eftaics have been throws 
gp, and ninety-two are itill in the hands of creditors, making a deftruc- 
tion of Little fhort of one-balf to the original proprietors.’ ‘This of 
courfe indicates fome radical vice, in this deteftable, and as it would 
here appear, unproduttive fyftem. 0. 
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Arr. wv. Effays on Subjelts conneBed with Civilization. By 
Benjamin Heath Malkin, Trinity College, Cambridge. Small 
Oftavo. 294 pages, Price 4s.in boards, Dilly. 1795. 


Ir is a juft and important obfervation of this effayift, that the 
ignorance of the multitude is the bulwark of tyranny. ‘To difpel 
thofe clouds of ignorance, and to difperfe that mafs of errour, which 
have hitherto been fo baneful to fociety, ought to be the firft bufi- 
nefs of enlightened minds. It is only by giving men rational 
ideas of the nature of fociety, and of the duties and interefts of 
human beings, that the obftacles to the progrefs of human happinefs 
are to be removed. When fuch ideas ate thoroughly diffeminated, 
teafon will foon triumph over tyranny without external violence, 
and under the aufpices of freedom general profperity will arife. 

Towards the accomplifhment of this great end the labours of 
many eminent writers have, of late years, been direfted. Their 
works have been fought with avidity, and read with attention ; 
and the influence of their fpeculations has already been vifible in 
the active fpirit of inquiry, which has been excited among all ranks 
of men. In the meritorious band of philofophical philanthropitts 
the author of thefe eflays courageoufly takes his figtion, and relying 
upon the importance of his object, and the purity of his motives, 
he makes no apology for the freedom with which he declares opi- 
nions which may be thought novel or fingular. A friend to unli- 
mited freedom of difeuffion, as the only means of extracting truth 
from the. collifion of fyftems and opinions, he communicates the 
refult of his fpeculations to the public without any timid apprehen- 
hon of perfonal inconvenience. * Oppofition to eftablifhed principles,” 
fly; Mr. M., © may conftitute a crime in the eftimation of an attor- 
tey-general, but not in that of a philofopher: the improvement of 
“vilization is the end propofed; and if the méans appear to be 
hottile to the {pirit of exifting governments and cuftoms, either let 
their inf ufficiency and fallacy be clearly proved, or let governmene 
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and cuftoms make room for the increafe of human happinefs, when 
it can no longer be promoted by their continuance.’ 

In the introdudory eflay the author remarks the confufion of ideas 
which arifes from exceffive latitude in the ufe of terms, He parti. 
cularly inftances in the term civilization, or, as Johnfon writes it 
civility, which is often employed to exprefs the polith of exteriour 
manner, inflead of mental cultivation and improvement; and he 
propofes it as the principal object of his effays, to turn the attention 
of his countrymen from the former to the latter, that they may merit 
the charaéter given of them long ago by Spencer; who faid con- 
cerning the Englifh, that ‘ they were brought to that civility, that 
no nation in the world excelled them in all goodly converfation and 
all the ftudies of knowledge and humanity.’ 

The fecond and third eflays are devoted to the fubje& of education. 
Here the author’s leading obje&s are, to point out inftances, in 
which a miftaken idea of civilized life has given a wrong bias to the 
fyfRem of education, and to fuggeft hints for it’s correétion and im- 
provement. The progrefs of education through the nurfery, the 


fchool, and the univerlity, is traced, in order to expofe the common 
errour of being more defirous that young perfons fhould obtain dif- 
tinétion in fociety, than that they fhould be furnifhed with fubfan- 
tial knowledge and friét principles of virtue. To this caufe is 
referred the prefent fafhienable fon‘nefs for expenfive modes of 
education as introductory to great conneftions. The author is on 
the whole a friend to the eftablifhed method of teaching the claflies 
in our great ichools, but is of opinion that other branches of know- 
ledge thould be united with that of ancient languages. The exten- 
fion of the plan of initru€tion in our univerfities, by the introduttion 
of general lectures on morals and theology is ftrongly recom- 
mended ; and to thofe who objeé&t to fuch inquiries, as of too elevated 
and recondite a nature to be reduced to the level of juvenile under- 
fandings, it is replied, that ‘ thefe very perfons will contend for the 
weckly repetition of catechifms, which for centuries together have 
been ijuppofed to expound the myfteries of creeds equally to the 
fatisfaction of the velatile and the ferious, the brilliant and the dull, 
through one unvaried round of interrogations and refponfes.’ 
* While,’ adds the author, ‘ we condefcend to explain fo little to 
the youne, and require them to receive fo much on credit, fetrled 
and rational habits ef condutt, an enlightened civility, or the con- 
fiftency of accoun'yble agents, can fearcely be expected.’ Obferva- 
tions on the necefiity of initru¢ting young perfons in the principles 
of civil polity, and on the benefits of travelling, clofe the eflays 02 
education. 

Government is the fubie& of the foarth and fifth effays. A com- 
prehenfive and matterly review is here taken of cvil eftablifhments, 
ancient and modern. Concerning the former, it 15 remarked, that 
thoie which partook moft largely of the genuine fpirit of freedom 
had many radical defects arifing from the imperfeét notions of their 
founders concerning civilization, and particularly from the want © 
the reprefentative principle. ‘The médern inititutiong of gover 
ment are traced back to the age of chivalry, the funeral anthem © 
which has been chaunted by a celebrated politician. With relpet 
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to England, it is obferved, that moft of ic’s preicnt inftitutions have 
been tranfmitted to us from our favage invaders, and that, notwith- 
fanding the falutary modifications which have been occationally 
introduced, the general fytem of englith policy is founded in dark- 
nefs and barbarifm. ‘The britith covernment is compared with the 
new inftitution of republican government’in America, in order to 
fhow the value of a judicious application of the repreientative prin- 
ciple, ina fyitem which excludes all hereditary claims either to legif- 
lative or executive authority, and which fubjects the operations of 
eovernment to the will, but not to the interference of the people. 

‘o obviate a plea which is often urged againit democratic policy 
from the experience of America, the author makes the following 
judicious obfervations. 

Pr. 130.—* It is a common charge againit the affertors of civil 
liberty, that they contend for fuch a political fyRem, as would be 
adapted to the difpofitions of mankind, when purified from the 
frailties of their nature, and clothed in the perfection of fuperior 
beings. But it is affirmed, that in the prefent ftate of the world, 
ftrong lines of fubordination and powerful reitrictions are neceflary, 
to curb the fpirit of licentioufnefs, and fupport the empire of virtue 
and good order. Thofe who declare themfeives againft the para- 
mount authority of the people, ftrengthen their arguments by the 
experience of the american republic; and infer from its conftitution, 
that a certain balance muft neceflarily be maintained even in the moft 
popular government, to counteraét the afcendancy of an obftinate 
majority. R 

‘ The ufe that has been made of this ideal equipoife, to prove the 
excellencies of the mixed form, which has obtained in Great Britain, 
is fo truly curious, that it deferves fome attention. The americans 
are faid to have adopted the policy, though they have fhaken off the 
authority of the parent country. ‘They faw the wifdom of that ap- 
pointment, which diftributed the adminiitration of the public con- 
cerns among three eftates ; and bore the moft decided teftumony to 
the utility of our provifions, by the election of a prefident, a fenate, 
ind a houfe of reprefentatives. But let us obferve, how much more 
ftrongly marked is the diflimilarity than the refemblance. The 
ing of Great Britain holds his ofice by hereditary nght; and as 
ong as he performs certain conditions, cannot be divefted of his 
dignities but by fuch a convulfion, as muit overturn the whole fabri¢ 
of government. The prefident of the american congrefs is elected 
from among the people, removable at itated periods, and unforti- 
fed by perfonal reyenue and patronage. ‘The upper houfe of parlia~ 
ment in Great Britain, which compofes the fecond branch of the 
legiflature, is hereditary, like the firit; it does not originate with 
the people, and its very principle con.ilts in its being independent 
of the popular will; it is raifed by the breath of the monarch, and 
fupported by his favour. The lower houfe alone is formed on the 
reprefentative fyftem; and the beauties of that fyftem are defaced 
by inequality and corruption. In America, the two houfes which 
conftitute the legiflative body, though feparated for the pur fes 
of deliberation, are equally a inted by public election, de- 
Pend for the prefervation ef their importance on the afopions of 
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their conftituents. Where then is this boafted fimilarity to be 
found? There undoubtedly are three eftates in England, and three 
eftates in America; but the parallel will hold good no further. |r 
is worthy to be clafled with that of Shakefpeare’s Welchman ; 
‘* There is a river at Macedon, there is alfo a river at Monmouth; 
and there are falmons in both.” ' 

The author is an enemy to all that parade and oftentation in public 
eftablifhments, with which they have been invefted by the factitious 
tafte of a barbarous age; and is of opinion, that a kinder office 
cannot be performed to the multitude, than to turn them afide from 
their extravagant veneration for gilded ariftocracy, and teach them 
to look for real benefits, inftead of ufelefs fplendor, from thofe to 
whom they have intrufted the important duties of legiflation. The 
fyftem of equal reprefentation and univerfal fuftrage is ably fapported 
by our effayit: his obfervations on this fubje& form an important 

art of the work: we fhall lay a portion of them before our readers. 
Reithine of reprefentation, he fays: 

P. 145.—=* In the review of paft times, we find the moft impor- 
tant errors of the beft governments to have originated from the want 
of this. Itis but lately that its genuine principles have been dif- 
¢eléfed ; political writers have been diligent and fuccefsful in theit 
inveftigatio: ; and the generality of readers have adopted them in 
theory, and at the firft convenient feafon, are defirous of reducing 
them to practice. From the prevalence of this fyfiem are the faireft 
hopes of an improved civilization to be cunceived ; and I confider 
the queftion of monarchy and republicastifm, when compared with 
that of reprefentation, as finking into trivial importance. Without 
this bulwark of popular rights, a commonwealth mut fall a facrifice 
to anarchy, and kingly government degenerate into unqualified def- 
potifm. But where this principle is well underftood, thefe extremes 
of evil are equally avoided; the energies of government will be 
preferved in a republic; the corruptions of government will be fwept 
uway in a monarchy ; for the popular fpirit will pervade the whoie 
mafs. As the reprefentative fyftem is neceffary to the union of order 
and liberty, fo does it produce the moft falutary effeéts on the habits 
and manners of the people. A man, who votes in the election of 
the legiflative body, feels fenfible that he has an important duty to 
perform, and if he is capable of any virtuous emotions, will be 
anxious to acquit himfelf to his own confcience, and to the fatisfac- 
tion of his fellow-citizens ; by accuftoming himfelf to liten to the 
diftates of confcience, and confult the general good in one inftance, 
he is gradually led to propofe to himfelf the fame rules of conduct 
on every occafion; and it will not be cafy to determine the limits o 
patriotifm and benevolence, when thefe motives ‘fhal!l influence the 
whole community. . eee ; 

* The obje@ion againft the frequency and univerfality of popu:at 
ele€tions, arifing from the immorality to which they givé birth, 1 
only valid, when applied to that general ftate of abandoned profit 
gacy, from which fociety is now beginning to emergé. When 
fuffrages of the people are monopolized by wealthy individuals, an 
inherited like any other {pecies of property ; or when electors &x- 
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confciences at auction; the guilt of fuch practices calls aloud for 
yunifhment, and the fyftem for reformation. But knowledge is 
gradually raifing mankind above that brutal fenfuality, which places 
2ll enjoyment in the gratification of appetite ; the bulk of the com- 
munity begin to examine, to feel, to underftand their rights and du- 
ties; they only require the foftering care of the philofopher, to ripen 
them into compleat rationality, and furnish them with the re- 
guifites of political and moral action. ‘The diforders, which too 
frequently occur in promifcuous affemblies, inftead of affording an 
argument againit their toleration, evince the neceflity of regulating 
them on fome fteady principle; for it is impertinent to fay to the 
people of the prefent age, that they fhall not participate in the go- 
vernment of themfelves: the only way to prevent them from de- 
viating into irregularity and confufion, is to inftruét them in the 
legitimate ufe of their own power, and to divert their views from 
vulgar prejudices and follies to fcience and civilization. 

« Every improvement of the political machine, however trifling, 
tends to the amelioration of fociety ; the repeal of a penal ftatute, 
or the disfranchifement of a venal borough, is fome acquifition to the 
caufe of liberty. If it be our objeét, however, to ripen the feeds of 
freedom to maturity, we can never reft fatisfied with any thing fhort 
of univerfal reprefentation; for if it can be proved that one man has 
an inherent right to reprefent or be reprefented, the fame right can 
be proved to be equally inherent in every other man. The mof 
fturdy advocates for things as wf are, will willingly allew, that 
there are many thoufand perfons of property and confequence, as it 
is called, particularly in manufaturing towns, whofe admiffion to 
the rights of ele€tors would be an a& of juftice, and of material ad. 
vantage to the community; yet I fee no ground on which any man, 
who is at prefent excluded, can claim participation in thefe privir 
leres, unlefs he is ready to permit every other man to enforcea 
fimilar claim.’ 

The common objeétions to univerfal fuffrage are, in the fequel, 
diftin@ly examined: liberal and judicious plans are propofed for 
meliorating the condition of the poor; and the eflay concludes with 
fome remarks on war, tending to prove, that the progrefs of civiliza~ 
tion leads to the total extinction of this grievous calamity. 

The next fabje& of difcuffion is religious eftabgfhments. The 
author acknowledges the efficacy of the religious one on human 
fociety, and admits the moral excellence of the chriftian inftitution : 
but from a general review of the actual influence of civil eftablith- 
Ments of religion on the ftate of opinions, principles, and manners, 
he draws a decifive conclufion againft their utility. The reformation 
our author confiders as a tranfaétion of policy to fecure the fupremacy 
of the church to the crown, which has, except indirectly, been of 
little benefit to religion. 

P.200. ‘* The necromantic doétrines of the catholic profeffion 
appear to have been retained; the confufion of arithmetical cor- 
te€tnefs and progreffion, the contradictions, the fubtleties, the inex- 
plicable myfteries, are tran{mitted from generation to generation ; 
and time, which is faid to explain all things, feems to have aban- 
doned thefe oracles of chriftianity in defpax. If wé look to the 
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government ofthe church, we fhall find no reafonto congratulate our. 
elves on any alteration in its principle. The office of a bithop is 
equally hofti! ¢ 
tellant. it is not ealy to decide, whether it is more abfurd to call 
the Pope or the king the head of the church: in both cafes we have 
the mon trou. union of the church and the fate; a dreadful political 
machine, which duleminates hatred, bigotry, and perfecution, from 
one end of the empire to the other. Jf an opinion is to be formed 
from the beha iour of the people towards the parochial clergy, the 
former have derived little bencfit from the change; they flill fee] 
themfeives burdened with the maintenance of men, in whofe eletion 
they have no voice, with whofe perfons they are frequently unac- 
quainted ; and all this to defend them from the perils of herefy and 
edit'on. 

‘ Jn what then does this boafted reformation confit? If we ex. 
pee freedom of opinion to be tolerated, we are told that «* before 
all things it is neceffary that we hold the catholic faith; which faith, 
except every one do keep whole and undefiled, without doubt he hall 
perifheverlaftingly.”’ In reality it confifls in this: the fupreme au- 
therity, ecclefiatical and temporal, was transferred from the hands 
of foreign ufurpers into thofe of the national clergy, whofe claims 
were equally incompatible with the rights of the people. 

* For the refit, fome points of difciplinc were new modelled, and 
thus ends the ftory of the reformation. 

‘ But an important point is faid to have been gained, in the abo- 
lition of thofe idle ceremonies, with which the catholic church was 
encumbered. If many of thefe ceremonies have becn abolifhed, it 
is equally true that many have been retained; if we examine the 
ritual, we fhall find many direétions, which prove at once the fuper- 
ftitious complection of the eftablifhment, and the arrogant character 
ef the priefthood. The difcretionary authority, by which a prick 
may refufe the facrament to a layman, on pretence of immoral con- 
dué, would be an infult to the independence of a fiee nation, and 
& totally incompatible with the unafluming fpirit of true chriftiamity. 
The epifcopal impofition of hands is a barbarifm fo grofs, that it 
could not be performed without the mo% contemptuous ridicule be- 
fore an enlightened audience. The fplendour of popifh pageantry 
is done away; but the fpirit remains in the fervice of our cathe- 
dral churches, the robes of the clergy, the ever-varying attitudes of 
the congregation, and al] the humble imitations of original greatnels. 
We may value ourfelves on the fuperior economy of our ceremonial 
obfervances, but 2s to their rationality, let us remember, that a doll 
of wood is as childifh a plaything as a doll of wax. 

* On the whole it appears, that mankind have not hitherto been 
greatly benefited by ecclefiaftical eftablifhments; but, on the con- 
trary, that they have ever been the bane of true piety, and are in 
their nature repugnant to the genius of civilization. Religion, 
wherever it exifts, is feated in the mind; the evidence of a mans 
found opinions is not to be fought in the turn of his countenance, 
the colour of his drefs, or his ftated attendance at appointed places 5 
but in the whole tenor of his conduét, in the equity of his tranfac- 
fons, and the benevolence of his difpofition. But the fant 
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afeftation of feftaries, whether favoured with the fmiles, or perie- 
cuted by the vengeance of power, has a tendency to fubftitute the 
means for the end, and place the criterion of virtue in attachment 
toa party ora theory. The clergy have in all ages been the moft 
formidable enemies of the fyftem which they profefted to fupport, 
and may juftly be confidered as the principal authors of that {cepti- 
cifm and infidelity, which is the chara€icriftié of the prefent age. 
The progrets of unbeliefis a fubje@ of furprize to many men; » 
to me itappears natural. It requires a very difcriminative, and a 
very unprejudiced mind, to feparate the abufes and corruptions of 
an inftitution from the inftitution itfelf. To force the fuperftitions 
of the fixteenth century on the free and enquiring fpirit of the pre- 
fent times, is a tak too arduous for the ability even of the hierarchy 
to accomplith; if religion is to fland, it muft be on different 
ground ; it muft have reafon and atility for its bafis, and produce a 
viftble effect on the morals and happinefs of mankind. When we 
confider the fubject in this point of view, the confummation to be 
withed is the downfal of thofe eftablifhments, which injure the fpi- 
it, while they lay unreafonablie ftrefs on the forms of chriftianity ; 
and it is probable, that when unbelievers contemplate thofe precepts 
intheir gennine fimplicity, the excellence of which they are not 
backward to acknowledge, their objeftions will ceafe, and they will 
vnite their rational and unbiaffed fuffrage with that of their fellow- 
citizens, in favour of a fyftem, which contains within itfelf the 
principles of morality, freedom, and univerfal benevolence.’ 

The feventh effay treats on manners and amufements, examinin 
the moral operation of the law of honour, of the increafe of lux. 
ury, of the frivolity of fafhionable life, the manners of the court, 
theatrical entetrainments, and other public diverfions. 

The fubjeét of the eighth eflay is the arts; concerning which it 
is maintained, that their cultivation ought to be made a national 
concern, in providing magnificent public edifices, and exhibitions 
in painting, ftatuary, Sc., as one powerful mean of civilizing the 
minds and manners of the common people. ‘ The balance,’ it is 
remarked, * would be infinitely in favour of civilization, if the crowd 
could be allured from the bear-garden to the academy of fine arts, 
and could be‘ taught the fuperiority of mental pleafures above the 
indulgence of mere animal fenfations.’ 

The female character is the laft topic difcuffed in thefe effays. 
The author pays a deferved tribute of applaufe ro Mrs. Wollitonecraft, 
for her fuccefsful Vindication of the Rights of- Woman. Mr. M. 
of opinion, that this able champion of her fex has juftly expofed 
the folly of the gothic fyftem of politenefs, but wifhes to diveft 
the leading features of her plan of what he calls ‘ their indelicate and 
obtrafive chara¢ter.? The occupations of men and women being ef- 
fentiaily different, it is maintained to be improper to give them the 
fame p Hever 0 farther than refpects their com:non interefts as rae 
tional and moral beings. ‘This cflay, as well as the two soca 
might furnifh us with extraéts well worth the perufal: but we wi 
© excite, not to fatisfy, our readers curiofity with refpe€t to thie 
ublication, which is well adapted to anfwer the writer’s laudable 
<cfign of advancing genvine civilization. ‘The promincat os 
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of thefe effays are, comprehenfion of thought, liberality of fentiment 
and corre¢tnefs of language. aa i 


Art. 1. Confiderations on the prefent Adminiftration of the Bankr pe 
Laws, with Suggeftions for their Improvement, fo as to render them 
more beneficial kth to Creditor and Debtor. 8vo. 34 pa. Pr. 1s, 
Richardion. 1795. 


Ws are here told in the words of lord Hardwicke, < that the laws 
have turned the edge of commiflions of bankruptcy, from being, as 
they weré’originally, remedial to the cgeditors, and in the nature 
of punifhment to the bankrupts, whom they confider as offenders, 
to be the accidental occafion of great frauds.’ 

The chief objeftions againit the laws as they now ftand are the 
inaccuracy and equivocation with which they are drawn up; the con- 
fufion occafioned at Guildhall, by many commiffions being pro. 
ceeded on at the fame hour, by the fame perfons; the negligence 
and mifcondué of affignees ; the appointment of the folicitor by the 
bankrupt ; and it being at prefent in the bankrupt’s power to fay 
to his affignees: ‘ I will not attend you to make out accounts, unlefs 
you give me my certificate.’ 

The reform fuggefted, (perhaps the very term here ufed will be 
confidered as objectionable) confifts: 1. in more folemn, deliberate, 
and attentive proceedings under every commiflion of bankruptcy ; 
2. the better prefervation of property, and a more fpeedy and jutt 
divifion of it among creditors ; 3. a proper inveftigation of all mce 
ney received and paid under commiffions; 4. mercy towards thole 
bankrupts who deferve it; 5. the appointment of a receiver general 
to prevent embezzlement ; and 6. the introduction of juries: for, as 
the author very juftly obferves, ‘a commiflioner prefiding in a ju- 
dicial character with a jury under him, would add dignity and de- 
corum to the proceedings, and exhibit, what is indufpenfible, the 
refemblance of a court.’ $. 
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HISTORY OF ACADEMIES, 
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Axt. 1. Stockholm. —~ Vetenfkaps Academiens nya Handlingar, ce 
New Trahfattions of the Royal Academy of Sciences for 1794. 


In part I. of this volume are only four éffays, ‘The firft is a conti- 
nuation of Mr. Weftring’s experiments with lichens in dyeing. - Mr. 
W. has found, that equal parts of nitre and common falt are of great 
ufe in improving and fixing the colours produced from lichens, 
2. Mr. Hellenius paired a ram with a hind: the youbg thus produced 
were capable of propagation ; and the females bore moft refemblance 
to the-mother, the males to the father. 3. Swab on amalgamation. 
¢:. A fingular cafe of retention of urine, under which an old man 
laboured for three years and a half before his death, by Dr. Suge 

In part Ll. are 1, Defcription of fome new and little known fwedi 
lichens; by Dr. Acharius. z. A locus geometricus; by Dr. Melan- 
derhjelm. Dr. M. fhows how eafy it is toerrin this branch of al- 
gebra, and fuppofe a pee to be of a higher degree than it actuall 
is, The application of geometry, as far as poffible, before proceed- 
ing to algebraic analyfis, dlways conduces to the greateft. fimplicity,. 
3. Solution of a difficulty in gee refraction from the power 
of attraction; by prof. Nordmark, 4. Method of finding a maximum 
and minimum, in which the queftion of a maximum. is a mere 
metrical problem; by Mr. Lejonmark. ¢., Examination of a black 
heavy ftone; by Mr. Gadolin. The fpecific gravity of this ftone is 
4,028. 100 parts contain about 31 of filex, 19 of argil, 12 of calx 
of iron, and 38 of an unknown earth. From experiments with this 
earth it appears in fome points to refemble the argillaceous, in others 
the filiceous, yet to differ from both. 6. Cure of a cancer in the 
nofe; by Mr. ‘Odhelius. Mr. O. wetted the ulcer daily with a fo- 
lution of white arfenic, made by boiling the arfenic in water. When 
tt excited too much pain, he cooled the nofe with fea-water. 


Fen. Allg. Lit, Zeit, 


ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


Art. 11. St. Blafe. Germania facra, Fe. The hiftoty of the 
church in Germany, divided into ecclefiaftical provinces and diocefes. 
Vol. I. or the bifhopric of Wirtzburg, in the diocefe of Mentz, 
chronologically arranged, and elucidated by Documents, by P. Emte 
lianus Uflermann, Librarian, and the Monks of the Congregation 

- obSt. Blafe. gta, 711 pages 1794. 

This is the long expected commencement of an important work, 
undertaken by the celebrated prince abbot of St. Blafe, Martin Ger- 
bert, in 1784, but prevented from appearing fooner by his deceafe. 

performance, though not every thing that could be wifhed, will 

« an acceptable prefent fo thofe who are inquifitive concerning res 


ligious foundations in Germany, Jen, Allg. Lit, Zeit. 
VOL, XXII, Rr MEDICINE,» 
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MEDICINE. 


Aagt.aine Jena. Ueber die Natur, ec. der Shrofelkrankheit, Se, On the 
Nature, Diagnoftics, and Cure of Scrofula. An Effay which ob- 
tained the Prize from the Imperial Academy of Natural Philofophy 
by Dr. C. W. Hufeland, Med. Prof. Ord. at Jena. yo, 356 p. 
1795¢ | 
This is a claffical work, which does it’s author the more honour 

as he had to furpafs fuch performances as thofe of Kortum [fee our 

Rey. Vol. x, p. 35°] and Weber on the fame fubjeét. Had the 

young phyfician fuch a guide to the treatment of every difeafe, he 

‘would have to blame his own defect of judgment alone, if he fell into 

any prattical errour. In the firft fection prof. H. examines into the 

caufe of fcrofula. After confidering the funétions of the lymphatic 
fyftem, he afcribes this difeafe to whatever weakens the tone of the 
veffels, particularly the lymphatics; induces a preternatural irritability 
and irritation of the abforbents, and confequently alters their important 
fecretions; and laftly produces poor chyle and lymph. Amongit tht 
predifponent caufes prof. H. reckons hereditary difpofition, and he 
carefully difcriminates the figns by which this difpofition may be 
known fn the infant. Delibility in the parents from any other difeafe 
may produce this difpofition. The bringing up children by hand he 
reckons a caufe of fcrofula. The milk, as it flows immediately from the 
mother’s breaft, poffefles a certain vitality, whence this fluid derives 

‘greater homogeneoufnefs with the juices of the child, more facility of di- 

geftion, and a more ftrengthening quality. The att of fucking farther 

promotes digeftion, by caufing a flow of faliva to mix with themilk. The 
fcrofula is more apt to appear at particular periods, as during teething, 
in the fpring, and on occafion of other difeafes. According to prof. 

H. the proximate and effential caufe of the true fcrofula is * a higher 

degree of atony and debility of the lymphatic fyftem, united with a 

difeafed increafed and fpecific irritability, by which a peculiar and 

fpecific acrimony of the lymph is engendered.’ The prof. confiders 

acrimony as the undue proportion of the irritating powers to the im- 

tability, not as aa abfoluce quality of itfelf. When the fcrofulous 

virus is generated, a {pafm of the glandular fyftem is frequently the 
caufe of the obftruétion and depravation of the juices. Hence anodynes 
are often ufeful. From diffections, prof. H. is convinced, that cur 
vature of the fpine commonly arifes trom abfcefles between the fafcia 
longitudinalis and ‘the external membrane of the fpinal marrow, 
by which the latter ‘is often uninjured. On examining the arine af 
fcrofulous and ricketty patients, Mr. Gartner, a pupil of prof. Ho 
found that it contained lefs phofphoric acid than in the healthy ftate. 

As icrofula is benefitted by the adminiftration of muriated barytes, 

the proportion of phofphoric acid in the urine is increafed. What 

prof. H. fays on the infeCtioufnefs of certain ‘crofalous complaints, 
and of infection in general, merits notice. 

The fecond fection, concerning the diagnoftics of unapparert {cto 
fula, will {carcely admit of any abftraét ; but what is faid ot eee 
toms, by which a ferofulous difpofition may be known, is ext 

nterefiung, and fupported by experience, The author particulayy 
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calls the pra€titioner’s attention to the anomalous eruptions, and ir- 
regular flow fever, to which fuch children are liable. 

Phe third feétion is dedicated to the molt approved medicines in 
fcrofula and their particular application, The indications of cure are 
1. To ftrengthen the lymphatic fyfem and the veffels in general: 
>. To reftore the regular and uniform a&ion of the lymphatic fyftem, 
sroduce a free and active abforption, and remove it’s inordinate 
difeafed irritation: 3. To diffolve the obftruétions, and remove the 
acid and flimy quality of thelymph: 4. To cleanfe the firft paflages, 
and remove acidities. Amongit dietetic rules, the prof, particularly 
recominends rubbing with flannel, cleanlinefs, and warm bathing. In 
regard to the adminiftration of medicine, there is no difeafe in which 
the phyfician mult be more careful not to lofe his erate than in 
this, where changes are fo flowly effected. In no difeafe is it fo ne- 
ceflary to temporize, and wait for certain favourable periods. The 
{pring is the bett time for attempting the cure of fcrofula, ‘The dif- 
appearance ‘of local complaint is not to be miftaken for a radical cure 
of the difeafe. ‘There is no one fpecific remedy for this difeafe, but 
in the adminiftration of medicine, attention muft be paid to circum- 
ftances. When the conftitution becomes habituated to a medicine, 
it fhould be changed for another. Efficacious medicines fhould . be 
applied externally, where they may act immediately on the abforbents. 
Emetics are ufeful by evacuating, ftimulating the abforbents, and 
promoting abforption. As cathartics, the purgative falts are inferiour — 
to jalap, but aloes will be found particularly ferviceuble when the 
juices are vifcous, and the veflels defeCtive in irritability. * The author 
recommends Dard’s vinous tinéture of rhubarb: but as this is not ara - 
oficinal medicine where the reviewer lives, he can recommend the 
bitter tinéture of rhubarb of the Edinburgh difpenfary from experience. 
The author likewife praifes hedge hyflop, and the reviewer has lately 
had an opportunity of feeing the virtues of it’s extract confirmed in . 
two cafes of ulcers in the feet.’ Antimonials, as they promote the 
fecretions, remove fpafm, and diffolve obftructions, are ufeful at almoft 
all periods of the difeafe; but they weaken the tone of the fkin. 
Muriated barytes is among the moft efficacious means of removing the 
moft obftinate fymptoms, Bark is advifeable whenever atony prevails : 
but acorns are equally corroborant, though lefs ftimulant, and lefs 
aftringent. Hemlock is excellent for diminifhing ftimulus, and with - 
that view is preferable to opium. Prof. H. ales the freth expreffed 
juice, or the powder of the leaves, as well asthe extract. Hyofciamus 
has not the prejudicial effects of opium, and is particularly ferviceable 
in the cough arifing from tubercles in the lungs. Burnt fponge is 
injurious to the lungs, but a lye prepared from it is not, and has con- 
fiderable efficacy. ‘The effects of this lye in dropfy are aftonifh- 
ing, prof. H, obferves: and the reviewer has employed it on his authoe 
nty in an encyfted dropfy, Aydrops faccatus, with greag advantage. 
A decoétion of coltsfoot is recommended by the author, particularly 
la irritable habits, where other remedies are hazardous: as are medi- 
cated baths of hemlock, fulphurated kali, malt, and iron. ~ Efficacious 
external remedies are mercurial ointments, camphor, and bullock’s 
gall. The utility of the latter as an internal medicine in {crofula 
has been daily experienced by the reviewer. 
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In an appendix prof. H. treats of the curvature of the fpine; and 
of hydatids in the brain from ferofula. He remarks, that enlargements 
of the lymphatics produce thefe hydatids. This we do not deny ; but 
we affirm, that extenfions of the arteries may occafion hydatids, by 
lofing their tone and lymph alone entering them. Hence hydatids 
thay often be injected from the arteries, and this feems particularly 
to be the cafe in the cells of the brain. Jen. Alig. Lit, Zeit, 


CHEMISTRY. 


Arr. tv. Pavia. Letiera di Franc. Marabelli concernente l’Elame 
dell’ Acqua cavata Colla Pavacentei, ce. Letter from F. Marabelli 
to G. P. Frank, &c., containing an Examination of Water drawn 
by tapping from a dropfical Patient in May 1791. 8vo. 20p. 


After a careful examination of various: portions of this fluid in 
every poflible way, Mr. M, found it to confift of a large portion of 
water and coagulable animal matter, with aerated mineral alkali, 
common falt, gypfum, volatile alkali, fome phofphoric acid, and a fa 
naceous fubftance much refembling bile, without the leaft trace af 
acid of fugar. Fen. Allg. Lit. Zeit. 


Art. v. Leipfic. F, Marabelli’s, Sc., Phyfi{ch-chemifche Aufidtze, 
&c. F. Marabelli’s Phyfico-chemical Effays, for the Improvement 
of Medicine and the Arts, colleéted from various Periodical Italian 
Works and the Author’s Manufcripts, and tranflated with Eluci- 
dations, by Dr, Sel. Conft., Titius. Svo, 134 pages. 1795. 


The effays here given amply merit the labour beftowed upon them 
by Dr. 'T., who promifes us another volume. Fen. dilg. Lit, Zeit. 


PHARMACY, 


Arr. v1. Leisfic, Mr, Hahnemann has publifhed the 2d part of 
the firft volame of his Pharmaceutical Dictionary [fee our Rev, 
Vol. xx, p..107], extending from FtoK, It deferves the fame 
character as the preceding part. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Arr. vit. Paris. Recherches fur les Caujes des principaxx Faits 
phyfiques, Fc. Inquiries into the Caufes of the principal Fatts 
in Phyfics; particularly thofe of Combuftion; the afcent of 
Water in the State of Vapour; the Heat produced by the matual 
FriGion of folid Bodies; the Heat rendered fenfible in fadden Re- 
folutions, Effervefcences, and the Bodies of feveral Animals during 
Lite; Caufticity ; Sapidity ; the Smell of certain Compounds ; the 
Colour of Bodies; the Origin of compound Bodies, and all Minerals; 
and finally the Mainterance of the Life of organic Beings, their 
Growth, their State of Vigour, their Decay, and their Death: by 

. B. Lamarck, Prof. of Zoology at the National Mufeum of 
atural Hiftory. 2 Vols. 8vo. 


We are informed this is a valuable publication, but havifig feen no 
fufficient account of the snanner in which it is executed, this is all we 
ean fay on the fubject. 
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MINERALOCY. 


Art. vir. Hanover and Ofnabrug. Baron Beroldingen has pub- 
lifhed another volume of valuable ob{ervations in mineralogy [fee our 
Rev. Vol. XX, p. 220], in which he inquires into the primitive earths 
and ftones, and thofe immediately proceeding from them. Of earths 
he confiders only four, the filiceous, aluminous, calcareous, and mag- 
nefian, as actually fimple and fundamental ; and even thefe, according 
to him, may poflibly have originated fromthe primitive earth of quartz. 

Fen. Allg, Lit. Lei 


ASTRONOMY. 


Art. 1x. Berlin and Stettin. Claudius Ptolemdus, 8c. Beobach- 
tungen, ‘Fe, Obfervations and Defcriptions of the Stars, and the 
Motion of the celeftial Spheres, by Claudius Ptolemy, Aitronomer 
at Alexandria in the 2d Century. With Elucidations, Comparifo 
with later Obfervations, and a ftereographical Projection of both 
Hemifpheres of the ftarry Heavens for the Time of Ptolemy, by J. 
E. Bode, Aftronomer Royal, &c. 8vo. 260 pages. Price ir. 6gr. 
1795+ 
Mr. B. has here given us only the firft four chapters of the 7th book 

of Prolemy’s Almageft, with the catalogue, the chapter tranflated 

from the greek by prof. Fifcher, the others by himfelf from the french 
of abbe Montignot, Fen. Alig, Lit, Zeit, 


CLASSICAL LITERATURE, 


Art. x. Leipfic. M. Tullii Ciceronis de Fato Liber, Sc. Cicero 
on Fate with Notes, by J. H.Brem. 8vo. 81 pages. 1795. 


As the philofophical writings of Cicero have occupied the attention 
of critics much lefs than his orations and epiftles, this will be a wel- 
come prefent to the claffical feholar, as it proves Mr. B. a worthy 
pupil of Hottinger and Wolf. Fen Allg. Lit. Zeit. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Arr. xt. Riga. Heinrich Albert Schultens, ec. Henry Albert 
Schultens. A Sketch, by Fr. Theod. Rink, Ph.D. 8vo. 80 p. 
17946 

_ Though this is by no means a complete life of S,, it contains many 

jut obfervations, and interefting anecdotes, which will be particularly 

welcome to the orientalift. Jen. Allg, Lit, Zeit. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


Arr. xi. Naples. Saggio Storico-critico fulla Tipographia del Regno 
di Napoli, &¥c, An Hitorico-critical Effay on the Typography of 
the Kingdom of Naples, by Law, Giuftiniani, 4to.- 228 pages. 
1793- 

This eflay is particularly valuable, as early printed books from the 
mapolitan preffes are very rare in all countries, and they had hitherto 


found no prefies hiftorian, Befides, Mr, G. docs not confine his ac- 
- count 
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count to old times, but purfues the progrefs of the art of printing in 
Naples to the prefent day, and examines the reafons why fo few books 
worthy notice have lately appeared there. The two chief of thefe ap- 
ar to be the fevere reftri€tions with which the liberty of the prefs is 
thackled, even in the eighteenth century, and the prevalence of law. 
fuits, which feem to conftitute the grand oecupation of all the citizens, 
« The number of thofe,’ fays Mr. G., * who put on the long robe in- 
creafes daily. Lawduits increafe in proportion, and with them the 
univerfal poverty of the kingdom. ‘There is no profeffion but that of 
the law.’ Indeed he obferves, that pleas, anfwers, replies, and re- 
joinders, employ all the prefles in Naples, and nothing elfe is read by 
the inhabitants, jen Allg, Lit. Leit 


POETRY. 


Arr. x1. Ragufa. G. Ferrich, Rhacnfani, Fabule, Se. Fables 
taken from Illyrian Proverbs, by G. Ferrich, of Ragufa.  8yo, 
140 pages. 1794. 

The latinity of thefe fables approaches neareft to that of Phadrus, 

bot their principal merit is, that they bring us acquainted with 123 

presets of a nation but little known, and particularly interefting from 


ing far removed in point of manners from the reft of Europe in 
general. Jen. Allg. Lit. Zeit, 


Art. xiv. Konigfberg. Lui/e, ein landliches Geditht, Se. Lonita, 
a paitoral Poem in three Idyls, by J. H. Vofs, Sm. 8vo, 228 p. 


1795+ 

Thefe three idyls have already been publifhed feparately, in the 
Hamburgh Almanac of the Mufes and the German pusengy, We 
fhall only fay, that they are worthy the celebrated tranflator of Homer 
and Virgil, and are full of bufinefs, though the fable is extremely 
fimple. Mr, V. has ereéted an Odyfley on the wedding of a country 
parfon’s daughter. Fen. Allg. Lit, Zeit. 


MISCELLANIES, 


Art. xv. Profpedius of the Plan of a concife Review of original 
German Books. 


As it is admitted, that the ftock of human knowledge increales 
nearly in the fame proportion, in which we became acquainted with 
the improvements and difcoveries of others; it is to be hoped, that the 
prefent undertaking will be thought ufeful, perhaps laudable. 

No country, in fimilar circumftances, has manifefted more con- 
fpicuoufly it’s defire of knowledge, than Britain. We hear from every 
quarter of the ifland, that the itudy of modern languages is purfued 
with uncommon ardour, and that the German language, in particular, 
is no longer looked upon with indifference.—It admits not of doubt, 


that by the ftudy of a new language we acquire alfo a new fund © 
ideas, or at leaft new views of fuch fubjetts, as we are al 
quainted with, It is therefore not a little furprifing, that in a country, 
where both the liberal and ufeful arts have been cultivated with 
greater fuccefs than in any other part of the globe of fimilar extcate: 
tke knowledge of forcign literature fhould be rather circum{eribe 
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Whether this muft be attributed to a certain confcioufnefs of our own 
merits and attainments; or to the relative difficulty, with which ar- 
ticles of foreign intelligence are procured; it is not our province to 
decide. At firit fight a man would be apt to think, that it ought not te 
be afcribed to either of thefe caufes: for, if we may judge from the 
eagernefs and fatisfaction, with which every piece of ufeful information 
is received, from the increafing demand for german grammars and 
dictionaries, and from the induftry difplayed in the ftudy of that 
copious and energetic language, we cannot with juftice confider the 
natives of Britain as either deficient in application, or illiberal in the 
appreciation of foreign literature. ‘Though, on the other hand, it 
muft be confefied, that, for feveral years paft, the accounts of german 
books, furnifhed by our reviewers, have been only occafional. What- 
ever praife may be due to their labours (and we are far from wifhi 

to depreciate them : on the contrary, we are well perfuaded, that their 
exertions have been of effential fervice to the caufe of literature in 
general, and have much contributed to introduce a tafte for german 
literature in particular) it is ftill to be feared, that fo defirable an ob- 
je cannot be attained by their account of a few articles only, and 
thefe feldom carefully fele¢ted; fince it is well known, that the number 
of german books publifhed every year amounts to feveral thoufands, 
ar that, of courfe, there muft be many valuable works, with which 
they leave us altogether unacquainted. 

In proof of this affertion, as well as to enable our readers to form 
an adequate eftimate of the literary produCtions in Germany, we be 
leave to prefent them with a fummary view of the books publifhed in 
that country during the fpace of fix years, viz. from the beginning 
of 1785 to the end of 1796, arranged according to the plan of the 
celebrated Literary Review of Jena, eftablithed and condutted by 
profeffor Schiitz. 

1. General Literature, 68 works.—z. Philology, 1527.—3. Di- 
vinity, 4863.—4. Jurifprudence, 2158.—5. Medicine and Surgery, 
1898.—6. Metaphyficks and Moral Philofophy, 965.—7. Education, 
s06.—8. Politicks and Finances, 1885.—g9. Military Sciences, 154.— 
10. Phyficks and Natural Hiftory, 1729.—11. Arts and Manufactures, 
1100.—12. Mathematicks, 581.—1 3. Geography and Hittory, 4779. 
—14. Belles Lettres, 3708.—15. Hiftory of Literature, 762.—106, 
Mifcellaneous, 689.—Total, 27,372. 

We muft obferve alfo, that this is not the full amount of books in 
every individual branch; for the number of capital works has been 
much increafed by tranflations, and other explanatory or fupplementary 
publications, which are not inchaded in this lift. In the Xth branch, 
for inftance, only 172g books appear ; but according to a more accu- 
tate calculation, there were found 286 collateral publications, which, 
when added to the former, increafe their number to 2015: thus it is, 
Ptoportionably, in every other branch. Hence we may fafely affert, 
that the round number of works publifhed, during the period above- 
mentioned, amounts to thirty thoufand, and upwards—or five thoufand 
every year; a number which, fince the year 1790, is rather increafing 
than otherwife. . 

Among fucha variety we may naturally expect, that there will~be 

nd many excellent, as well as many frivolous productions, It is 
therefore incumbent upon us, after having ftated the motives of this 
wadertaking, 
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undertaking, to fay likewife a few words concerning the plan, upon 
which it is to be condutted. 
Our chief aim will be to give the tree charafers of fuch original 


german books, as may moft likely intereft the greater part of englith 


readers, whether attached to the Belles Lettres, or the Sciences; who 
are defirous .of being fomewhat better acquainted with the prefent 
flate of german literature, and who have already applied, or intend 
at fome future period to apply, to the ftudy of the language itfelf, 
Although we are convinced, that the nuinber of fuch readers in Britain 
is now very confiderable, we are equally certain, that friving to pleaje 
all is the way to pleafe mone. \t is however not lefs true on the other 
hand, (as one ot our predeceffors formerly obferved) that finwing te 

leafe one clafs only, is the certain means of difebliging all the reff. Hence 
it follows, that we ought to exclude every work which is of little ot 
no importance to the general clafs of readers, every ephemeral pro. 
dution originating from local or temporary circumitances, as likewife 
all tranflations, unlefs they contain valuable remarks and additions; 
and therefore we fhall confine ourfelves to works written in the german 
Janguage, and fuch only, as have received a favourable charatter from 
the german reviewers, 

The next point, to which we fhall dire€t our attention, will be to 
ftate the principal contents of every book we review, in the concifeft 
manner, together with the moft judicious critical remarks offered 
them in the german reviews. ‘This we promife to perform faithfully, 
and to reject all fuch books from our colleétion as do not feem to &e 
ferve to be imported into Britain. ¥ 

The fmall compafs of a periodical publication, which is to be 
publifhed every three months only, admits not of making large ex- 
tracts from the original works. Befides, this method of entertaining 
the public, however agreeable to modern practice, is not confiftent 


with ftri¢t juitice ; as it is carried on at the pee of the authors © 
ev 


and while it gives but a very imperfeét idea of the whole of the work 
in queftion, mutt neceflarily preclude variety in a performance of this 
nature. 

We propofe, at the conclufion of every number, to furnifh our 
readers with a copious index of valuable german books in the different 
departments of feience and literature; the moft interefting of which 
we intend alfo to review in fome future number, provided they have 
not had a place in the London reviews. In this cafe, we fhall pout 
out, for the convenience of the reader, where he may find an account 
of them. : 

Terms of prblication—t1. A number of this Review will be publifhed 
every three months, or oftener if it fhould meet with the approba- 
tion of the Public. —11. Every number will contain about four 
fheets of letter-prefs, printed upon good paper, with a blue cover; fix 
of fueh numbers will form an octavo volume.—111. From forty to fifty 
tooks will be concifely reviewed in every number, befides which it 


will contain a copious index of the moft valuable works ihat are pee 
lifhed from time to time in every department of feience ahd literatate 
—The price of every number—One Shilling. 

Publifed by G. Mupit and Son, Edinburgh; and J. Jou ssous 


Lizdon, 








